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CHARITY AND THE 
COMMON GOOD 


The crisis of the intellectual order has 
occasioned a number of worthwhile ar- 
ticles and at least two books. Mr. Gerald 
Sherry, writing in the Baltimore Catholic 
Review furthers the argument with these 
remarks: 


. ... there is one interesting sidelight 
to all this clamor about Russian scien- 
tific success, It was not long ago that 
the leading scientists of this country 
were among that group of unfortunate 
intellectuals who were being labelled 
eggheads and the like simply because 
several of them were naive enough to 
espouse leftist causes. Frankly, it seems 
that we have very little respect for 
intellectuals or scholars. 

It appears to us that we would do 
well to develop a special patience for 
the bright | sometimes irritatingly 
brilliant, be they scientists, teachers, 
churchman or professionals in our 
midst. We would do well not to jump 
on the bandwagon of hysteria. We 
would do well not to irresponsibly label 
such persons “revolutionaries” or 
“liberals.” We should exercise charity 
with those who have many ideas in- 
cluding occasionally disturbing ideas 

Intellectual sloth is as much a 
sin as intellectual pride. 


One of the “unfortunate intellectuals” 
who was “naive enough to espouse leftist 


shall come soon, the existence of the 
common good as determined by natum 
law, enacted into positive law by oy 
democratic processes, must be acknow. 
edged. The restrictions which this place 
upon the intellectual may be stifling tp 
some but it is just this concept which has 
preserved order and common sense. Le 
us have patience and charity by aj] 
means, but let intellectuals also wo 
within the framework of that society 
which guarantees the exercise of thos 
virtues. 


A SOCIOLOGIST LOOKS 
AT SCHOOL 


For a year, Father Joseph Fichter, $, } 
studied a typical parochial school in con. 
junction with a typical public school tp 
ascertain some of the factors involved in 
each system of education. His findings 
are published in a book entitled Parochial 
School: A Sociological Study, published 
by Notre Dame University Press. 

The two schools in question are in the 
South Bend, Indiana, area and the r 
search was done while Father Fichter 
was a visiting professor at Notre Dame 
University. 

His findings are interesting and infor 
mative, reflecting as they do a different 


causes” is Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
currently director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, N. J. Dr. 
Oppenheimer, in a recent address, made 
an appeal for an “open society” and 
governmental candor to cope with “the 
fearful peril that faces mankind.” He 
expressed “hope that the bridges recently 
opened between scientists of the Com- 


approach to this type study. Some of 
the results are: 

@ Pupils of a typical parochial school shy 
away from the opposite sex. Father Fich- 
ter maintains that there is 


COMMENTS 


no positive program in the parochial 
school specifically designed to teach 
the boys and girls how to adjust to one 
another in the early adolescent period. 


munist world and our own” might aid 


human understanding. He said that he 


spoke for scientists in urging 


ae a solicitude that men can tell 
one another the truth as they see it. 

Big societies can be tyrannies} or 
they can die of a strangulation of the 
intellect; that is why we have for so 
long and often warned of the dangers 
of secrecy, which inhibits free and 
honest talk where it is most needed, 
which dries up sources for wisdom 
that comes from converse of men with 
one another. 


Although Mr. Sherry made passing 
reference to it in his complete article, it 
would seem that a fundamental concept 
is missing or bypassed in these two state- 
ments—the concept of the common good. 
Society, in general, will agree on the 
former’s points of hysteria and labeling. 
It should be noted, however, that charity 
can be advanced only up to a certain 
point—that point where charity would be 
foolhardy in the face of the common 
good, Disturbing ideas may and should 
be advanced until they begin to infringe 
upon the rights of all men. Sources of 
wisdom should never dry up unless that 
wisdom tends to destruction. 

If the intellectual is to be accorded his 
proper status, and we earnestly hope it 
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There is a great deal of talk about 
it on the part of parents and some 
worry, but they do practically nothing 
about it in an organized and system- 
atic way, either as parents alone or it 
cooperation with teachers and priests 
He concludes that public schools make 

more attempts to smooth boy-girl social 
adjustments than do parochial schod 
teachers and Catholic parents. 

® The elementary school children of both 
public and parochial schools were to 
young to understand racial or class dis 
tinctions. 

eIn the public school, Father Fichter 
observed “the essence of a highly br 
reaucratic system” and concluded that 
the public school has been hampered by 
a “rigid, stratified complex organization’ 
with “control from above” which had 
taken “decision-making for the most pat 
out of the hands” of teachers and prit- 
cipals. 

He noted numerous city and state regt- 
lations. “Red tape appears to be necessatj 
in the public school system,” he said and 
such “over organization” increased the 
pressure to conform. This is not the cas 
in parochial schools, however, whet 
Father Fichter notes that: 


In contrast to (these ) superimposel 
and restrictive practices, the parochial 
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school seems like an island of freedom 
with a relaxed and informal atmosphere. 
The teacher can make decisions on the 
spot and, what is more significant, she 
can permit some freedom of choice to 
her pupils. 


eFather Fichter noted that the public 
school’s full-time principal and instructors 
with free periods during the day allowed 
“an overwhelmingly larger percentage” of 
interviews between parents and staff. 


THE RIGHT TO TEACH 


While many will testify to the fact the 
anti-Catholic bigotry seems to be on 
the wane, it is readily apparent that the 
victory is far from won. In the teaching 
mission of the Church, great advances 
have been made in recent years in the 
granting of fringe benefits to Catholic 
students. Catholic nuns teach in public 
schools in certain places, and released 
time programs are accepted practices. 
In other areas, however, voices are being 
heard which demand a part in the train- 
ing of all children, Catholic, or private, 
or public school educated. An outstanding 
example of this is the recent National 
Defense Education Act which stipulates 
guidance counselling, among others, for 
all who participate. 

It is in this atmosphere that the bishops 
of the United States recently issued what 
is perhaps the best summing up we have 
seen of the role of the Church in educa- 
tion and a statement of why it insists on 
the right to teach. It would be impossible 
to reprint the entire text, but we have 
included the opinion of the bishops on 
the situation as it exists today, what is 
desired, and a statement of principle. 


. Materialism and secularism, in 
particular, have made heavy inroads on 
the official and popular thinking of 
men and nations. The basic tenet of 
those ideologies is that man’s sole con- 
cern is with the here and now, with 
the actual politics and economics of 
this world, to the exclusion theoretical 
or a, of the things of the spirit 
and their relegation to the realm of pure 
fantasy. 

They, moreover, have seized upon 
the democratic principle of popular 
suffrage and have distorted its meaning 
into a denial of all rights save those 
which derive from majority opinion, or 
the social and political realities of our 
temporal condition. But man’s spiritual 
nature, his supernatural origin and im- 
mortal destiny, are not annihilated b 
being ignored; nor is the fact of man’s 
redemption by the Blood of Christ 
obliterated by being denied. . . . 

What in practice does the Church 
regard as essential for the exercise of 
her right to teach men? The answer 
is very simple: the right to a hearing. 

What does the Church claim it is her 
right to teach? Obviously, the total 
content of the deposit of faith revealed 
by Jesus Christ through His Apostles, 
developed and unfolded through the 
ages under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit whose abiding presence was 
promised her by the Divine Master. . . . 

The Church must exercise her right 
to teach men their duty. As in matters 
of faith she has the right and power 
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to teach truth and to distinguish it from 
heresy, so in the fields of morals she 
has the right to define virtue and to 
distinguish it from sin. What is some- 
times misunderstood is that the Church 
is ‘not a debating society but a Di- 
vinely founded organization committed 
to a definite body of teachings and pro- 
claiming a positive way to salvation. 


THE PUPIL AND THE 
PARISH 


Each week in the St. Louis Review, a 
parish priest makes some very down-to- 
earth reflections on parish life and the 
spiritual life of the people therein in a 
column entitled “From the Rectory.” A 
recent column is of particular interest 
because it comments on the job which 
educators are doing in developing the 
future parishioner who must participate 
in parish activities for the welfare of the 
parish. In citing the current trend to mak- 
ing extracurricular activities, such as de- 
bating, student publications, etc., credit 
courses in the high schools, he writes: 


I’m sure the people who run the 
schools know what they are doing, but 
I have a problem. Students today do 
very little out of loyalty to their school 
ping Bont of their Christian charity. 
Even in grade school, we feel that we 
must give a boy a uniform, new equip- 
ment, a coach and an umpire with a 
blue cap before he will play on a ball 
team. What kind of Catholic adults are 
these people going to be in 20 or 30 
years? 

The parish cannot give people credit 
towards a diploma for participating in 
activities that are so necessary for its 
welfare. It is my experience that the 
parish leaders of today are the people 
who gained their sense of responsibility 
in the voluntary, extracurricular activi- 
ties in school. Without them, it seems 
that it would be difficult to develop 
that spirit that must be developed if 
we are going to maintain the lay 
apostolate we have today, much less 
look forward to expanding it. 


This very problem was brought into 
the open recently at the high school ses- 
sion of the Diocesan Teachers Institute in 
Cleveland, Ohio. A pastor, Msgr. Edmund 
A. Kirby, and two principals, Brother 
Barry Lambour of St. Edward High and 
Sister Mary of Lourdes of Holy Humility 


of Mary, discussed the problem of 
whether or not Catholic high schools are 
pulling students away from their parishes. 

Msgr. Kirby maintained that the 
parishes have lost virtually all contact 
with students in the high schools and 
stated: 


With so many diverse extracurricular 
activities, we don’t see them, and at 
the end of four years, we have almost 
forgotten who they are. 

First thing you know, Catholic life 
becomes school centered and not parish- 
centered. I don’t think you ought to be 
interested in a social program which 
takes away not only children but 
parents... 

We want your help in developing 
the Catholic life of our boys and girls 
as parishioners and not as an anomalous 


kind of Catholic without any attach- 

ment to the parish. 

Brother Barry agreed that students tend 
to take the parish for granted and that 
schools should teach directly the need 
for participation in parish life. He dis- 
agreed that high schools are solely to 
blame, however, saying: 

Participation is not very large (in 
extracurricular activities). The where- 
abouts of students must be explained 
some other way than thinking they are 
at school activities. 

The other participant in the discussion, 
Sister Mary, recognizing the problem, 
said: 

We recognize that the school is an 
annex of the nee. That is why I 
think we should do all we can to en- 
courage all the sacramental and liturgi- 
cal functions in the parish, rather than 
in the school—to get youngsters parish- 
centered by starting the pattern now. 

Specific recommendations made by the 
panel were that a monthly communion 
Sunday for high school students be as- 
signed; a “pastor's day” held in the 
schools; periodic reports be made to pas- 
tors on the progress of students from their 
parishes; and annual baccalaureate Masses 
for graduating seniors be held including 
those who are graduating from public 
schools. 

We might add one further suggestion: 
Foster an active and dynamic C.Y.O. pro- 
gram in the parishes, perhaps using high 
school facilities, which will bring together 
all the high school students in parish 
activities of their own choosing. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 


eA prediction that the National Legion 
of Decency’s new classification “for adults 
only” will earn the organization increased 
support from Catholic educators was 
made here by the new chairman of the 
U. S. Bishops’ Committee for Motion Pic- 
tures, Radio and Television, Most Rev. 
James A. McNulty of Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

Bishop McNulty said that the legion’s 

experience in the past year “warranted 
an optimistic outlook for future support 
of its objective by this large and influen- 
tial section of the Catholic community.” 
eA committee, created by the National 
Defense Education Act to study such 
new educational media as television and 
tape recordings, has been formed by Dr. 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. Among the appoint- 
ments to the committee is Very Rev. 
Robert J. Slavin, President of Providence 
College. 
@The International Arts and Sciences 
Press, 33 W. 42nd St., New York, has 
announced the publication of an English 
translation of the monthly USSR journal 
Soviet Education, the journal of the 
RAFSR Academy of Pedagogical Science. 
Translation will appear monthly. 
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A Milwaukee Journal photo 
taken at Mount Mary College. 


EVIE OtAPE ncconosns 


SPEED FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


Teachers speak enthusiastically about the new 

tape method of teaching foreign languages... 
And, note a big difference in achievement — 

in pronunciation and comprehension. Results 

of this tape teaching system indicate a signifi- 

cant “break through” in language training 

and point to a growing acceptance. 


Ekotape recorders are an accepted standard 
in many of these modern language training 
centers — because they’re so dependable, so 
easy to operate. Controls have been simpli- 
fied, all are on top in full view. Handy knob 
gives instant start/stop action. Fidelity, of 
course, is unexcelled. What’s more, the price 
is completely compatable with school budgets. 


Accelerating your language training ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
program? Your Ekotape dealer 
has full particulars on this 
new tape teaching method. 
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Reader Reaction F 


Can We Teach 72? 


Epiror: 


For many years I have been trying to 
keep abreast of my profession and gai. 
ing much worthwhile information from 
reading The Catholic Educator and } 
have had a high esteem for this magazine | 
After reading an article in the September | | 
1958 issue entitled “Teaching Seventy. ' 
two” by Sister M. Damian, O.P., I am | & 
wondering if all readers react to this | | 
article as I do and feel complacent in its 
publication. 

Interested as I am in teacher education 
and dealing with young teachers and sty 
dent teachers in our college I am naturally 
disturbed as to the reaction and influence 
this reading might have on present teach. 
ers and also on future teachers. 

No doubt we all agree with the author 
that 72 children in one classroom is not 
an ideal situation and therefore order am 
routine are very important for learni 
but I question the learning situations, 
any, and can see no education, in fhe 
broad sense of the word, taking place 
the depicted classroom. 

My first impression is the picture 
painted for me as I see myself enteringthe | | 
classroom—72 snow pants meet my gaze, 
Not only does it look distracting but how 
comfortable is it for the children? After 
play period are these suits dry and com 
ducive to health—hanging on the seats 
the classroom? The 10 rows of regi 
seats with each child peering at the 
of the child ahead makes me feel st 
in an atmosphere of un-naturalness. 

It does not seem possible that the day 
has not passed where we still have t 
ers asking catechism questions and @& 
pecting verbatim answers and calling 
a religion period. I should like to ask ti 
question—when are the religion principles 
and doctrine taught that should permeale 
our entire day? Since the author mer 
tions the use of children to hear other 
children’s answers, I might suggest a tape 
recorder would save class time and th 
teacher could check in her many leisure 
hours. 

May I ask a few of the many questions 
provoked: Where are the learning situa- 
tions? Where are the opportunities pro- 
vided to practice Christian social living? 
When do the children work togs 
Where is the provision for individual 
differences when there is mass produc- 
tion at the blackboard and in producing 
skills? May the children never read for 
fun, information or discovery? When are 
the communication skills taught? 

The entire article encourages the regi- 
mei tation that our late Holy Father wars 
against in the quotation cited on p. 30 of 
The Catholic Educator, pertaining to the 


(Continued on page 292) 
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The best jobs 
call for Royal 


Electric training! 


As you might expect, business, which 
has shown such a marked preference 
for Royal products in the past, has 
gone all out for Royal Electrics. 


Obviously then, your own students 
deserve Royal Electric instruction. 
And of all electrics, it is far and away 
the easiest machine to master. 


For the beginning student, keyboard 
stroking can be learned so quickly 
that she’ll have extra time to learn 
other typing techniques. 

For the advanced student, already 
adept on the manual, there’s an exclu- 
sive Touch Control®, fully adjustable, 
that makes the transition from man- 
ual to electric amazingly easy. 


To these important advantages, add 
the most imposing battery of exclu- 
sive convenience features ever to ap- 
pear on any typewriter. 


No wonder wherever typing is 
taught, you’ll find more and more 
classrooms with Royal Electrics. 


RQYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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DECORATE PAPER DINNERWARE. All 
children enjoy making things that are 
used in daily living. Give children plain 
paper cups and plates. Let them deco- 


CRAYOLA CAPES to pin on your young 
Superman or Little Red Riding Hood 
can be made from old pillow cases, light 
colored feed bags, almost any old cloth. 
Starch stiff and cut to shape. Then let 
children color with CRAYOLA Crayons. 





” 


CRAYOLA 


CORNER 


CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS 
TO KEEP CHILDREN 


HAPPILY OCCUPIED 


rate “‘their very own set” of dishes or 
a luncheon or dinner set for the family. 
CRAYOLA Crayons are non-toxic and 
completely safe for such use. 





CRAYOLA MARACAS (rhythm instru- 
ments ) can be made from two aluminum 
frozen pie containers. Put beans inside 
and stitch edges together with colored 
yarn (holes for stitching can be punched 
with a nail). CRAYOLA Crayons are 
ideal for decorating. Binney & Smith 


Inc., 380 Madison Ave., N.Y.17, N.Y. 





Reader Reaction 

(Continued from page 290) 
above article. Not only did Pope Pius XII 
discourage regimentation but in his ad- 
dress of November 1957 to the teachers 
of Italy he also stated that one of the 
most important qualities of a teacher is to 
have a personal’ individual interest in 
every child. 

I can see no room for this provision in 
the time saving schedule presented to help 
young teachers. Much time is saved at the 
loss of education. 

Please know that I am not predjudiced, 
have never made the acquaintance of the 
writer but I am merely in protest of such 
teaching procedures in our modern age. 

The title of this article, “Teaching 
Seventy-two,” seems to ring true. I do 
believe the teacher is attempting to teach 
seventy-two children rather than 
vidual children. 

When we make the child the impor- 
tant factor in our teaching many teaching 
problems will be solved contrary to the 
statement that the “teacher is most im- 
portant.” 

Feel free to publish this manuscript or 
do as you see fit but I would like some 
response and arighting to the published 
article, “Teaching Seventy-two.” 

Sincerely, 
SisteER M. FLORENE 


indi- 


Establishing an Institute of 
Higher Studies 


Eprror: 


A Catno ic Institute of Higher Studies, 
the first of its kind in Britain, is likely to 
be established before long in one or other 
of the university cities of England. 

This became known after the Confer- 
ence on Catholic Higher Education re- 
cently held in a Catholic teachers’ train- 
ing college on the banks of the River 
Thames near London. 

The institute will be concerned with 
higher studies in the sacred sciences— 
theology, philosophy and scripture. It 
may well be comparable in may respects 
to the Pontifical Institute at Toronto, 
Canada; indeed the conference had the 
advantage of the presence of two dis- 
tinguished visitors from Toronto to give 
advice in the light of their own experience 
—Dr. Gerald Phelan, and the president 


_ of St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Father 


L. K. Shook. 

The splendid mansion in which the 
conference was held was a center of 
fashionable learning in England 200 years 
ago, and was then known as Strawberry 
Hill. This famous house at Twikenham, 
Middlesex, was the home of the essayist, 
Horace Walpole. Today, it is the property 
of the Vincentian Fathers—the Lazarists, 
as they are known in some countries. 

In what was originally Horace Wal- 
pole’s ballroom, still damask-lined and 


(Continued on page 294) 
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HELP YOURSELF 
0 HELP 
YOUR STUDENTS 


a 2 





guidance booklet for teachers 
and counselors 


as 





Today more than ever, students will be coming 
to you for help and guidance in the selection 
of their careers. Many of their questions will 
relate to the interesting and expanding fields 
of science and engineering. General Motors 
has just issued a new fact-packed 28-page 
booklet which will help you counsel ninth 
and tenth grade students interested in 
these fields. Among the pages you will 
find descriptions of the many branches of 
science and engineering, listings of job 
opportunities they offer, guideposts for 
determining students’ aptitudes and a 
suggested course of study. Write today 
for your copy of ‘‘Can | Be a Scientist or 
Engineer?” by simply filling out the cou- 
pon below and dropping it in the mail. 
The booklet will be sent to you 
promptly. 


EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS SECTION 
PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 
GENERAL MOTORS 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Please send me a copy of “Can | Be a Scientist or Engineer?” advertised 
in Catholic Educator. 






tn eas 
0 Teacher 


i oO Counselor _ 
SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 





Introducing ..... 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONAL 
PURCHASING SERVICE 


For SCHOOLS, CONVENTS, PARISHES, HOSPITALS, 
ORPHANAGES, SOCIETIES and other 
CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Conscientious purchasing is a serious and usually 
thankless responsibility, often compounded by un- 
certainty over whether or not you are getting the best 
buy for your money. 


However, purchasing through Malloy and Associ- 
ates provides you with the gratifying assurance that 


you are getting quality goods for the lowest price 
obtainable. 


The mass buying power of the many Catholic 
institutions served by Malloy and Associates enables 
us to cut buying costs for each individual institution. 
From furniture to clothing, sporting equipment to linen, 


we supply only quality merchandise at considerable 
savings. 


While you may have cooperating sources for some 
of your needs, you will find Malloy the one cost-saving 
source for all your needs. 


All we ask is that you check prices with us on 
your next requisition. We think you will find that 
“our prices speak louder than words.” 


Partial List of Typical 
Goods Available 


Appliances Gymnasium Equipment Linens 
Clothing Housewares Luggage 


Food Service Janitorial & Maintenance Office Equipment 
Equipment Supplies Prizes 


Furniture Laundry Equipment & Sporting Goods 
Supplies 


Malley and Associates, Juc. 


941 Merchandise Mart « Chicago 54, Illinois « WHitehall 4-4010 
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chandelier-hung, the Archbishop of West- 
minster welcomed the delegates to the 
conference, which was presided over by 
the Bishop of Salford, the Right Reverend 
Andrew Beck, Chairman of the Catholic 
Education Council of England and Wales, 

Among those who spoke during the 
sessions which followed were the Arch- 
bishops of Liverpool and Birmingham. 
Several Bishops, as well as the Apostolic 
Delegate to Great Britain, also spoke. 

The conference was called mainly as 
a result of the efforts of three laymen: 
Professor A. H. Armstrong, of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, and Professor A. A. 
Parker and Mr. A. C. F. Beales of the 
University of London. 

The attendance was predominately lay, 
although most of the full-time and part- 
time Catholic university chaplains in 
Britain were there with representatives 
of the teaching staffs of the principal 
seminaries and some of the nuns who 
work in the field of higher education. 

Nearly 100 representatives of the pro- 
fessorial staffs of the universities of Britain 
were present. Unfortunately, their num- 
bers were limited by the accommodation 
available; otherwise the attendance might 
have been a good deal larger. 

Three problems in particular were dis- 
cussed. First, the intellectual needs of the 
growing number of Catholic students in 
the universities who are a more important 
part of the student body than they used 
to be. 

These young people, it was felt, must 
not only be fortified in their faith by an 
apologetic which is familiar with modern 
intellectual fashions; they must also be 
equipped to justify their faith in the 
kind of debate which is a ceaseless feature 
of student life everywhere. 

Secondly, there was the problem of 
maintaining and raising the standards of 
Catholic scholarship; here the relevance 
of the proposed new institute is obvious. 

The Bishop of Salford, in his opening 
address, spoke of the possibility that from 
the conference there might emerge “a 
loosely coordinated association of Catholic 
professors and teachers in the Univer- 
sities.” 

“But,” he said, “something vastly more 
important for the Catholic body may per- 


‘ haps be set on foot; some scheme for 


giving impetus and encouragement to 
Catholic students and scholars, especially 
priests and members of religious orders, 
to go forward to excellence in their fields 
of study at the highest level.” 

Thirdly, there was the problem of the 
right relationship between the Catholic 
seminaries—where the diocesan cleargy re- 
ceive their training—and the universities 
which educate the lay people with whose 
pastoral care those clergy are entrusted. 

“It has always been my hope,” said 

(Continued on page 298) 
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portable 
electric 
organ 


e Brilliant Rich 
Tone 

e4 Full Octaves 

49 Keys (F to F) 
e Volume Control 

ePlugs in any 110 Volt AC 

Electrical Outlet 

e Excellent for Services or 

Choral Accompaniments 


STANDARD oe 
MODEL 


Other models available with built-in pickups and cord ready to be plugged 
into any amplification system. 


DeLuxe model includes True-Vibrato 213 
Magnatone Amplifier plus DeArmond Volume Control foot pedal. 


The HARMOPHONE is a genuine playing instrument with a fine resonant 
© ‘ tone. It is ideal for churches and Sunday Schools with low budgets. Only 
16 lbs. in weight, it may be moved from room to room as needed. It is an 


excellent Sodality, Sisterhood and Guild Fund Raising project. 


MUSICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
national distributors 3711 WEST PINE BOULEVARD . ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 


Janvary 1959 





Bayon’ Guide 


FOR CATHOLIC EXECUTIVES 


ie firms listed on these pages are current advertisers in CATHOLIC 
BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE and THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR. 
They have evidenced definite interest in serving the Catholic institutional 
market in order that you, as executives, may build, furnish, maintain and operate 
your institution at peak economy and efficiency. It is to their credit that they 
have recognized the vastness and complexity of the executive responsibilities 
which priests and religious men and women have today. It is for this reason 
that we respectfully commend their products and services to your consideration 
when you are faced with building, renovating or maintenance problems. 


Acoustical Ceilings 
SIMPLEX CEILING CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 
Aluminum Windows & Doors 
VALLEY METAL PRODUCTS 
Plainwell, Mich. 
Art Materials 
BINNEY & SMITH, INC. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Bird Repellant 
NATIONAL BIRD CONTROL LAB. 
Skokie, Ill. 
Bleacher Seating 
WAYNE IRON WORKS 
Wayne, Pa 
Book Covers 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
Newark 5, N. J. 
Book Fairs 
BOOK FAIRS, INC. 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 
Building Surface Protection 
STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS CBM 
Centerville, Ind. 
Bulletin Boards 


ACME marr are co. 
New York 3, N 

UNIVERSAL BU LLETIN BOARD CO. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Buses, School 


CHRYSLER CORP.—DODGE DIV. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Candles, Liturgical 

MUENCH- yA CANDLE CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

WILL * BAUMER a co. 
Syracuse, N. 


Caps & Gowns 
BENTLEY & SIMON, INC 
New York 18, N. Y. 

MOORE CO., E. R. 
Chicago 13, Ill. 

WARD, C. E., CO 
New London, Ohio 


Cards 

CRESTCARD CO. 
Newark, N. J. 

Carillons 


PETIT & ee CBM 
Deerfie! 

SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. CBM 
Sellersville, Pa. 
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VERDIN CO., |. T 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Copy Equipment 
KWIK COPY CO. CE 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
Electric Organ 
MUSIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
St. Louis 8, Mo. CE 
Electronic Organ 
CONN ORGAN CORP. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Encyclopedias 
FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCA- CE 
TIONAL CORP. (World Book Ency- 
clopedia) 
Chicago, Ill. 
Fabrics, Liturgical 
CHURCH ARTS CO., INC. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Fencing 

ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS CBM 
Baltimore 24, Md. 

COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. CBM 
Denver, Colo. 

Films 

AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFOR- CE 


MATION BUREAU 
New York, N. Y. 


CBM 


CBM 


CBM 


CINEMA GUILD CE: 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Filmstrips 

CUNNINGHAM, M. A. CE 
Chicago 18, Ill. 

EYE GATE HOUSE, a CE 
Long Island City, N. 

JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION CE 
Detroit 11, Mich. 

Fire Protection 

GAMEWELL CO., THE CE 
Newton Upper Fall 64, Mass. 

Flags 

DETTRA FLAG CO. 
Oaks, Pa 

Floor Care 

HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Folding Partitions 

FOLDCRAFT CO. 
Mendota, Minn. 

HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
New Castle, Ind. 

Food, Institutional 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Fund Raising 

COMMUNITY COUNSELING SERVICE 
New York, N. Y. CBM 

FINN, THOMAS R., &ASSOCIATES CBM 
Kansas City 12, Mo. 

MICHAEL MCDONOUGH CE 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

MASON CANDIES, INC. CE 
Mineola, N. Y. 


Furniture, School 

AMERICAN CHAIR CO. CBM 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

ARLINGTON SEATING co. CBM 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 

CLAPPERS MFG. CO. CBM 
Meyersdale, Pa. 

HAMPDEN SPECIALTY PRODUCTS CBM 
Easthampton, Mass. 

HOWE FOLDING ee INC. CBM 
New York 16, N 

eaaed ee METAL ‘PRODUCTS CBM 

ee 

MIDWEST FOLDING SALES CORP. CBM 
Roselle, Ill. 

MONROE CO., INC. CBM 
Colfax, lowa 

SCHIEBER SALES CO. CBM 
Detroit 39, Mich. 

SHWAYDER BROS., INC. CBM, CE 
Detroit 29, Mich. 

SICO MFG. CO. CBM 
Minneapolis 24, Minn. 

THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. CBM 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Health Supplies, School 


SCHOOL HEALTH SUPPLY CO. CE 
Forest Park, Ill. 


Heating & Cooling Equipment 
DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. CBM 
New Hartford, Conn. 


Incinerators 
ALSTO CO., THE CBM 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Institutional Supplies 

CRETORS CORP. CBM 
Memphis, Tenn. 

DOLGE CO., C. B. CBM 
Westport, Conn. 

DON & CO., EDWARD CBM 
Chicago 16, Ill. 

MALLOY & ASSOCIATES CE 
Chicago 54, Ill. 

NADEN INDUSTRIES CBM 
Webster City, lowa 

STANDARD INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 
Peoria, Ill. 

STEVENS-BURT CO. CBM 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

VEGA INDUSTRIES, INC. CBM 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

WHITE MOP WRINGER CO. CBM 
Fultonville, N. Y. 
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Intelligence Tests 
PERSONNEL PRESS, INC. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Kitchens, Church 
COPPES, INC. 
Nappanee, Ind. 
Kneeling Cushions 


BEN J. SMITH MFG. & Supply CO. CBM 

St. Louis 24, Mo. 

Laboratory Supplies 
SCIENCE KIT, INC. CE 

Tonawanda, N. Y. 

STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. CE 

Chicago 22, Ill. 

Laboratory Supplies & Equipment 

EDMUNDS SCIENTIFIC CO. CE 
Barrington, N. J. 

Lamps, Electric 

M. G. WHEELER CO. 

Greenwich, Conn. 
Laundry Equipment 
HUEBSCH MFG. CO. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
SMALL EQUIPMENT CO. 

Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
UNIMAC CO. 

Atlanta 6, Ga. 
Library Supplies and Equipment 
GAYLORD BROTHERS, INC. CE 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lighting Supplies 

DAY-BRITE LIGHTING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Marble 

LEONARDO IMPORT CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 

Mats 

WEAR PROOF MAT CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Missals 


LOHMANN, THE E. M. CO. CE 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Office Machines 

REX-ROTARY DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
New York 1, N. Y. CBM 

Penmanship Books 

PALMER, A. y co. CE 
Chica go, Ill. 

ZANER- BeOSER Co., THE CE 
Columbus 8, Ohio 

Phonographs 

NEWCOMB AUDIO eee CO. CE 
Hollywood 38, Cal 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Camden, N. J. CBM 

Plaques, Memorial 

INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
New York, N. Y. CBM 

Playground Equipment 

AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE oe 
Anderson, Ind. CB 

Prayerbooks 

NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO CE 
New York 13, N. Y. 

REGINA PRESS CE 
New York 13, N. Y. 


CBM 


CBM 


CBM 
CBM 
CBM 


CBM 


CBM 


CBM 


Pre-Engineered Buildings 


BUTLER MFG. CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Projection Screens 


DRAPER*SHADE CO., L. O. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Projectors, Filmstrip 


GRAFLEX, INC. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
VIEWLEX, INC. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Projectors, Motion Picture 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Projection Stands 


GRUBER PRODUCTS Co. CE 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


Publishers 


CATHOLIC BOOK PUBLISHING CO. CE 
New York, N. Y. 

LOHMANN, THE E. M. CO. CE 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

WAGNER, JOSEPH F., INC. CE 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Publishers, Textbook 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY CE 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. CE 
New York 8, N. Y. 

CHILDREN’S PRESS CE 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

COLLIER, P. F. & SONS CE 
New York, N. a 

DOUBLEDAY ee NC. CE 
New York 

FOLLETT PUBLISHING Co. CE 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

GINN & CO. CE 
Boston, Mass. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS CE 
River Forest, Ill. 

LIPPINCOTT, J. B., CO. CE 
Granville, Ohio 

MENTZER, BUSH & CO. CE 
Chicago 16, Ill. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. CE 
Evanston, Ill. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. CE 
Chica ago, Ill. 

WHEELER PUBLISHING Co. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

WILCOX & FOLLETT co. CE 
Chicago, Ill. 

WORLD BOOK CO. CE 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Radio and Electronic Parts 
ALLIED RADIO 
Chicago, Ill. 
Radios 
NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. CE 

Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Roof Decks 
INSULROCK CO. 

East Rutherford, N. J. 
Sanitary Napkins 
AMERICAN HYGIENIC CORP. CE 

Chicago, Ill. 

Scaffolding 


BAKER-ROOS, INC. 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


CBM 


CBM 


CBM 


Sound Systems 


ALLIED RADIO CORP. 
Chicago 80, lil. 


Stage Equipment 
PITTSBURGH STAGE, INC. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Stair Treads 


WOOSTER PRODUCTS, INC. 
Wooster, Ohio 


Shelving, Steel 

DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. CBM 
Warren, Penna. 

SCHOOLMAKERS, INC. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Tape Recorders 

RADIO an OF — 
Camden, N. J. CB 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC co. ce 
Racine, Wis. 


Teaching Aids 

BREMNER- oe PHONICS 
Wilmett 

CIVIC EDUCATION eo 
Washington 6, D 

GENERAL MOTORS. ~ CE: 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

HALVERSON SPECIALTY SALES CE 
Chicago 22, Ill. 

PFLAUM, GEO. A. PUBLISHER, INC. 
Dayton 2, Ohio CE 

MUTUAL AIDS CE 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Washington 16, D.C. 

WRIGLEY, JR., WM. CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tests, Standard 

ACORN PUBLISHING CO. 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Typewriters 

ROYAL MCBEE CORP. 


Uniforms, School 


ALL AMERICAN SUPPLIES, INC. 
Newark, N. J. 

ATTRACTIVE FROCKS, INC. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Vacuum System, Central 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 
Valves, Flush 
SLOAN VALVE CO. 
Chicago, III. 
Water Processing Equipment 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 
Wardrobes, Coat and Hat 
A. R. NELSON CO., INC. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Waterproofing 
STANDARD DRY WALL CO. 
New Eagle, Penna. 
Window Shades 


O. C. STEELE CO. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


CBM 
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SCIENCE... 
... basic, essential, vital for 
understanding and progress 
Throughout the science program, these Jam Handy filmstrips 


speed learning — improve retention — help build a sound foun- 
dation for scientific understanding. 


SCIENCE IN FILMSTRIPS — Grades K-3 


| \( | y Insects Around Us Growing Things 


f Spring Comes! Animal Stories 
First Experiments 
About Weather 
Simple Machines Help Us Work 


Autumn Is Here 


SCIENCE IN FILMSTRIPS — Grades 4-8 lait) 


The Sky Heat, Light and 

Our Earth Sound 

Seasons, Weather Water Life 

and Climate Basic Bird Study 
Health Adventures 


SCIENCE IN FILMSTRIPS — Grades 9-12 


Matter and Fluids 
Molecules Heat 


Mechanics Physical Science 
Basic Electricity Selection 


@ EXAMINE the filmstrips 
@ EVALUATE their contents 
@ EXPERIENCE the results 


Write for your preview today! 


Jie YAM WANDY Q:genzalion 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 





News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


New Achievement Tests 
in Mathematics and Science 


A timely list of National Achievemen 
Tests in mathematics has just been pub. 
lished. 

The list includes the following: Alge. 
bra Test for Engineering and Science. 
This test, by a California professor, has 
been given in many colleges with resyl 
that a student scoring above a certain 
score is sure to succeed in engineering, 
science, and mathematics in college oy 
university. If he gets a lower mark he 
will fail in these. 

First year algebra and second year 
algebra tests, plane and solid geometry 
and trigonometry tests and general s¢- 
ence, general biology, general chemistry 
and general physics tests have been care- 
fully prepared and evaluated. 

This list of tests meets the challenge 
to U. S. schools and colleges in the field 
of mathematics and science. These tests 
should be welcome by schools that in- 
sist upon high standards in mathematics 
and science. They are published by 
Acorn Publishing Co., Rockville Centre, 
New York. SS&E 13 


School Uniform Suppliers 
Mark Anniversary 


Sue and Bob McCourt of All American 
Suppliers, Inc., Newark, N. J., designers 
and manufacturers of Catholic School 
uniforms and accessories, are celebrat- 
ing their 25th Silver Jubilee in the cloth 
ing industry with a broad expansion of 
their services to Catholic institutions. 
Both are graduate fashion designers of 
the Academy of the Newark School of 
Fine Arts (Bob was the first male student 
to ever graduate as a woman’s fashion 
designer, in 1934. Sue graduated in 
1936). Sue is the original designer of the 
famous “open-vestee style bodice” with 
fully adjustable lengthening feature a 
the child grows, which was introduced 
in 1947 by the McCourts to the schod 
uniform industry. It has since become 
one of the largest selling and most popu 
lar styles in Catholic School uniforms. 

For 1959, the McCourts again plan to 
enlarge their lines and school products 

(Continued on page 379) 
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the Archbishop of Westminster in his 
opening address, “that Catholic colleges 
and seminaries should have as close 
links as possible with university educa 
tion.” 


MICHAEL DERRICK 
Assistant Editor of The Tablet, London 
Catholic Newspaper 
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fA” Must" for Catholic Educators! 


NCEA-o6th ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


MARCH 31—APRIL 3, 1959 — ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


An outstanding program for every phase of Catholic Education 
PLUS the largest display of educational products and 
services ever assembled by NCEA! 
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American Air titer Co. 
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Association Films, Inc. 
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Barton-Cotton, Inc. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Becker & Bro., Chas. J. 

Bell & Howell Co. 
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California Test Bureau 
Cambosco Scientific Co. 


Commission on American Citizen- 
Veen Counselling Service 
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Compton & Co. 
Coppeaace of Critic Schools of 


ursing 
Comte Nairn Inc. 
Conn, Ltd., . 
Consolidated Services 
Continental Press, Inc. 
Coverite, Inc. 
Cram Co., Inc., George F. 
Cresteard Co. 
Croft Publications, Arthur C. 
Curriculum Materials Corp. 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
pommaen aug oo St. Paul 


a Co. 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 


Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
DeVry Technical Institute 


Du Pont de Nemours & Sms E.1. 
Du Quaine Lectern Mfg. Co. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
ane Developmental Labs, 


Educational Publishing Corp. 
Inc. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Enrichment Teaching Materials 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 

Evergreen ios 

Eye Gate House, Inc. 

E-Z Fold, Inc. 


_— Enterprises Pdecational Corp. 
ims Inc. 
Fitz Patrick Inc. 
Flynn & Tiernan Coy ples: 
roan Publishing C 
‘ordham University = 
Saat Dairies, Inc. 
Frontier Press Co. 


Garard Press < 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Garrett Tubular gee Inc. 
Gaylord Bros., — 
General Motors 
General School Eaeibmen Co. 
Gestetner Duplicator Corp. 
Ginn & Co. 
Globe Book Co., Inc. 
aes Son, Max 
Graflex, Inc. 
Grattan Studios, Henry 
Graubard's School Uniform Co. 

Publishing Div. 

jer Society, Inc. 
, Inc., M. 

Hale & Co., E. M. 


(Partial Listing) 
Hammond & Co., C. S. 
Harbro 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. 
Harr Wasner P Publishing Co. 


ie 
Hayes School Peblaking Co. 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Helicon Press 
Hercules Seating Co., Inc. 
Herder Book Co., B. 
Herff Jones Co. 


Heyer Corp. 

Hillyard ‘Chemical Co. 

Holt & Co., Inc., Henry 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
Huntington Sanaa, Inc. 
Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc 
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Publishers, Inc. 
Institute of Life insurance 
Institution Supply Co. 


Instructor, 

Inter-Collegiate Press, Inc. 
Interstate Adjusteze Corp. 
lroquois ishing Co., Inc. 
trwin Seating Co. 


J & J Tool & Machine Co. 
Jennie Ki 


Josten's Class Rings 
judy Co. 


Kahn, Inc., David 
Kenedy & Sons, P. J. 
Kilner & Co., H. L. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

Kimble Glass Co. 
Kleanzit Kleaner Co. 


Laidlaw Brothers 
Lawson Associates, Inc. 
Lincoln Library 

Lincoln Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Lippincott Co., J. 
Liturgical Press 


iturg' 
Loyola University Press 
Lyons & Carnahan 


Maas-Rowe Solio 

= Recording Industri 
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Manter Hall School 

Markhart Educational Service 

ere ae, Inc. 
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Mason Candies 
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Co., Inc. 
ugh, Inc., Michael 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
McLoughlin i ill my Co. 
& Reilly Co 
Bush & Co. 
Merriam Co., G & c 
Menill Books, Inc., Charles E. 
Midland Laboratories 


Milton Bradley 


Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 


Inc. 
Monroe Seating Co. 
Moore Co., E. 
Morrow & Sons, J. F. 
Myers Yearbooks 


National Foundation 

National School Studios, Inc. of 
Minneapolis 

Nativity Art Art Guild 

Natural Color Co., Inc. 

NCWC Guide to Catholic Educa- 
tional Institutions 

Necchi-Elna Sewing Machines 

Neumade Products C — 

New American Libr 

New York Herald a 

New York Life Insurance Co. 

— York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
Inc. 

News 


of the Week, Inc. 
Newsw. Inc. 
Noble & Noble Publishers, Inc. 


Norris , Inc. 
Norsid Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J 


Our Lady of op Society, Inc. 
Overbagh, D. 

Oxford Book 

Palmer Method of Handwriting 
Pan American World Airways 
Papercrafters, inc. 

Paraclete ee ae 

Patterson's Publi 

Peabody Sestine C Co. Inc. 


Pennsylvania Statuary Co., Ine. 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 


Pocket Books, Inc. 
Pro e Halil, inc. 
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Queen's Work 
Quin & Co., Inc., Frank 


Radio Corp. of America 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Random House, Inc. 
Rasbach Photo Service, Inc. 
Reader's Digest Assn. 
Reardon, Baer & Co. 
Reilly Co., Peter 

Rene Lorain et Cie, Inc. 
Roa's Films 

Robert Francis, Inc. 

Robert Rollins Blazers, Inc. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Royal McBee Corp. 
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St. Anthony's Guild 
St. Dominic Savio Classroom 
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St. Teresa Art Co. 
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Scholastic Magazines & Book 
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Scholastic Testing 
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Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
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Superior Coach Corp. 
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World Book Co. 
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POPE JOHN XXIII was born November 25, 1881, at Sotto il Monte, in the Diocese of Bergamo, Italy. He began his 
studies at the Episcopal Seminary in the town of his birth at the age of eleven. After four years of theological 
studies at the Cerasola College of Rome, he received a laureate in theology in 1904. That year he was ordained in 
the Church of Santa Maria in Monte Santo on August 10. From the following year till 1914, he was both secretary to 
Bishop Radini-Tadeschi of Bergamo and professor of church history, apologetics, and later patrology at the Bergamo 
seminary. World War | years find him a sergeant with the Medical Corps, and, after a year, a chaplain at military 
hospitals. He organized the first ‘Students’ House” at Bergamo, after the war, a means of rendering assistance to 
children of the middle class who were attending public schools. His interest in education was further manifest by 
his being instrumental in establishing the first school of religion at Bergamo’s Teachers College and setting up cul- 
tural conferences at the University of Bergamo. After 1921 his time was more and more taken up with administra- 
tive and diplomatic activities which called for considerable travel. As Patriarch of Venice, he endeared himself to 
his flock as a father, a man with the “common touch.” 


This six-color picture is provided by the 
publishers of THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
in collaboration with The Notre Dame Pub- 
lishing Company. This and other sizes of 
this picture may be obtained from your 
local religious goods store. 
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POPE JOHN XxXill 


THE MESSAGE that carried the news of the election of 
Pope John XXIII brought great joy to every Catholic. 
The instinctive response to this momentous item of 
news was a prayer for divine guidance of the man 
chosen to bear the burdens of the papacy. “The high 
office to which Cardinal Roncalli has been called,” 
said Bishop Dearden of Pittsburgh, “lays upon him 
the weightiest of burdens. For this reason we shall 
pray God to strengthen and support him in his new 
duties.” 

The day in which we live is a day of continuous 
ordeal. It seems providential that the College of Car- 
dinals chose a pope who, though tested ‘by years of 
experience and diplomacy, likes nothing better than 
his role of pastor. Pope John XXIII is now pastor of a 
flock that numbers nearly 500,000,000 members. The 
jurisdiction of the pope is universal and immediate, 
extending to the entire Church, and without interme- 
diary, to the faithful individually and collectively. 

Today the Pope faces problems more numerous, 
more varied, and more widespread than those that 
confronted any other new occupant of the Chair of 
Peter. News media focused attention upon these prob- 
lems as part of the most voluminous and satisfactory 
reporting of a papal election in history. Christ her 
Founder pictured the Church to His disciples as a city 
upon the rock beleaguered by the gates of hell. The 
Chief Shepherd of Christendom looks out upon a 
world of conflict and of vicissitude amid the conflict. 
Trials and tribulations are nothing new in the history 
of the Church. In the words of Newman: “The Church 
is ever militant; sometimes she gains, sometimes she 
loses; and more often she is at once gaining and losing 
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in different parts of her territory. What is ecclesiastical 
history but a record of the ever doubtful fortune of the 
battle, though its issue is not doubtful.” 

When Cardinal Roncalli accepted the title of the 
supreme head of the Church founded by Christ, he 
knew well the burden he must henceforth bear. His 
pastoral solicitude must be first concerned with the 
Church of Silence, the 62,000,000 Catholics behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains, where Bishops are im- 
peded in the exercise of their duties, priests are im- 
prisoned, the laity harshly persecuted, in a continuing 
effort to tear them ruthlessly from the side of the Holy 
Father. In Latin America, which is predominantly 
Catholic, there is an acute shortage of priests. There 
is now only one priest for each 5,000 of the faithful, 
only 33,000 to care for 160,000 souls. Problems in the 
missions lands are staggering. The plight of the Church 
in Korea, China, Ceylon, the Union of South Africa, 
the Sudan, the Arab States, Indonesia, and elsewhere, 
stirs the sympathy of every Catholic heart and is a 
source of grave concern to the Holy Father. 

Pope John XXIII is strengthened and sustained by 
the promise of Christ his Master: “Behold I am with 
you all days even to the consummation of the world.” 


STREAMLINED THANKSGIVINGS 

SOME YEARS AGO, when Father William T. Craddick, 
C.S.C., was prefect of Religion, the Religious Bulletin 
of the University of Notre Dame carried a little piece 
of advice for the student body. Father Craddick had 
noted that a number of students were making hurried 
thanksgivings after Holy Communion. “The two-min- 
ute period of gratitude with Christ is the exception, 
not the rule. Prolong the time of your thanksgiving to 
seven or eight minutes. It is not fitting for a com- 
municant to run out of the church or chapel to eat, to 
joke with his companions, or to mix in with worldly 
business—unless charity, necessity, or some emergency 
demands it. The reason is this: Christ remains within 
the communicant’s body for many minutes after he 
receives the Sacred Host. Only when the stomach ac- 
tion has changed the Sacred Species into another form 
does Christ leave the communicant. If you are tempted 
to rush your thanksgiving without reason, recall the 
story of St. Philip Neri. 

“St. Philip noticed that a young friend of his was 
in the habit of receiving Holy Communion and almost 
immediately getting up and going out. So one morning 
the Saint called two altar boys with lighted candles 
and told them to accompany the young man home, one 
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on each side of him. The young man didn’t like the 
humiliation. He returned to St. Philip and asked for 
an explanation. This was the Saint’s reply: “When the 
priest is carrying the Blessed Sacrament, he is accom- 
panied by two acolytes with lighted candles, and it 
seems to me the same escort is due to anyone who is 
carrying Christ in his breast.’ The young man discon- 
tinued the accelerated thanksgivings.” 

The advice given by Father Craddick can be taken 
to heart by every communicant. In this our day when 
the Holy Father has made it so easy for us to receive 
Holy Communion frequently, we should never forget 
that the communicant carries Christ within him for 
many minutes, and he should make fitting thanksgiv- 
ing to Him for His great gift. A famous English writer 
said, after visiting America, that Americans suffered 
from a neurosis of speed. The example of their elders 
in making a fitting thanksgiving carries great weight 
with boys and girls. We encourage them to receive Our 
Lord frequently in Holy Communion, and we should 
give them the example of a dignified, unhurried thanks- 
giving. 


NCEA BULLETIN 


Tue Avucust 1958 Bulletin of the National Catholic 
Educational Association came to our desk several 
weeks ago. It is a report of the proceedings and ad- 
dresses of the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 8-11, 
1958. Editor Betty Hasselman uses the convention 
theme, “The Right to Educate—The Role of Parents, 
Church, State,” as a title to the volume. Papers and 
addresses are given in the order of departments and 
sections of the Association. 

THe CatHoiic Epucator has commented upon a 
small number of these addresses and papers. The 
material presented is sufficient to convince the reader 
that the Proceedings form a notable volume in the 
history of Catholic education. One or more papers in 
each department dealt closely with the theme, “The 
Right to Educate—The Role of Parents, Church, State.” 
The volume devotes 337 pages to a presentation of 
the papers and addresses. The report of the executive 
secretary, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, oc- 
cupies seven pages. In an appendix we have the con- 
stitution of the Association, its financial report, and the 
complete program of the 1958 Philadelphia meeting. A 
carefully compiled index concludes the volume. 

The Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, superin- 
tendent of schools, Archdiocese of Chicago, gave “An 
Evaluation of Catholic Elementary Education in the 
U.S.A.” We had not seen his address until it appeared 
in the Proceedings. He speaks directly to teachers. 
Frequent quotations from the pronouncements of the 
popes and their application to the schools of America 
give his address unique interest. He addresses himself 
te the teachers and tells them of their obligations to 
home, Church, and state, The elementary school 
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teacher, says Monsignor McManus, has these duties 
to the Church: 


1. To communicate God’s revealed truths to your 
pupils. 

2. To teach children how to participate in the 
Church’s liturgical and sacramental life. 

3. To encourage the practice of virtue by exempli- 
fying it in your personal lives and by prudent 
guidance of your pupils. 

. To develop Christian attitudes by showing your 
pupils their religion’s relevance to human af- 
fairs, past and present. 

. To foster an interest in the Church’s world- 
wide missionary activities. 

. To encourage vocations to the religious life. 

. To develop in your pupils a sense of loyalty 
and responsibility toward the parish. 

“As Catholic educators,” writes Monsignor Me- 
Manus, quoting the Pope, “you must do all you can to 
make every person a good Christian and to make many 
of them attempt a direct ascent of the holy mount of 
God, encouraged and sustained by you as well as by 
the priest. Jesus wants saints among today’s children, 
So you must see to it that children look upon Him not 
only as a beloved friend, but also as a model of every 
virtue. If it is true, as we firmly believe, that God is 
preparing a new springtime for His Church, we 
should like to think that among the little ones—as 
among adults—He will find an army of souls ready for 
any call and for any heroism.” 

Catholic elementary teachers have certain duties to 
parents. They are these three: (1) to give their 
children a high quality education; (2) to maintain 
frequent contact with parents; and (3) to develop in 
children a fine admiration for the sacramental charac- 
ter of parenthood. 

The speaker quoted the words of the Holy Father 
in his memorable address to the First International 
Congress of Teaching Sisters: “Most parents entrust 
their children to you because their consciences bid 
them do so. This does not mean that the children 
should suffer by receiving in your schools an educa 
tion of inferior value. On the contrary, you must do all 
you can to assure parents that their children are get 
ting the best education right from the elementary 
classes.” 

In the matter of the second duty of teachers to 
parents, namely, that of maintaining frequent contact 
with parents, Monsignor McManus quotes words of 
Pope Pius XI wherein he implores “pastors of souls by 
every means at their disposal . . . to warn Christian 
parents of their grave obligations” for the education 
of their children. “This should be done not in a merely 
theoretical and general way, but with practical and 
specific application to the various responsibilities of 
parents touching the religious, moral, and civil training 
of their children, and with indication of the methods 
best adopted to make their training effective, suppos- 
ing always the influence of their own exemplary lives.” 
Reduced to practical terms for us, continues Monsignor 
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By REV. BONAVENTURE STEFUN, O.F.M., Cap. 


220 37th Street, Pittsburgh 1, Pennsylvania 


Sophomores Compose a Mass 


A unique project in religion during which a class gains a deep 
understanding and love of the Mass. 


Father Stefun edits The Catholic Home Journal, a family 
magazine, having received his appointment last February 
after completing his fifth year of theology. He also is 
teacher of religion and chaplain at the Ursuline Academy, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


“I pon’T THINK this particular Mass will ever be used 
in church, but it did help me understand the Holy 
Sacrifice a lot better,” was the opinion of one sopho- 
more. In similar vein, most of the members of a sopho- 
more religion class registered enthusiastic approval 
for a Mass project. Many of them stated that the as- 
signment took a week and even two weeks of hard 
work, “but it was worth it.” 

Forty sophomores of Ursuline Academy in Pitts- 
burgh, composed the propers for a votive Mass on 
purity or one on vocations. They groaned when the 
chaplain made the assignment. Before they finished, 
they admitted that the project became easier with 
each hour of work. 


Once Past Preliminaries 


The preliminaries were most difficult, they found. 
They had to become well acquainted with Scripture, 
helped by Father Thompson’s concordance. Only after 
hours of reading and choosing could they type the 
short passages that make up a Mass. Some -claimed 
that so many things struck their interest in the Bible, 
that they had to curb themselves in order to stick to 
the assignment. Many expressed surprise that Scripture 
could be so living as to answer problems of the pres- 
ent, even those of a teenager. 

By far the majority of the girls chose the Mass 
for purity; indicating their concern with immediate 
problems. Some were surprised that the Bible had 
so much to say on the subject, or that so intimate a 
subject could be made the topic of a Mass. They 
were happy to be able to put the prayers of the Mass 
into their “own words,” or at least to find that the 
Scriptures had words to express their problems. As 
one young lady stated: “It made you feel as if you 
were talking to God and not just using somebody 
else’s words.” 

Perhaps they were trying to say that words are not 
enough, not even the words of the Bible. Man needs 
more than the offering of words. He needs the Sacri- 
fice of the Word, the Mass applied to everyday life. 
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As the girls admitted, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites will never hear of the Masses they composed, 
but their own lives should be better as a result of 
their efforts. One of the young ladies confessed can- 
didly: “I guess I never realized the meaning of the 
word purity fully until I read what the Bible has to 
say about it. I doubt if I'll ever do anything that I 
wouldn't be proud to tell my friends—not ever.” 

With results like that, the project was a success. 
It made the teen-age girls think for themselves about 
purity. It taught them to take their temptations to 
Christ in the Mass. As part of their Mass course, the 
assignment made them conscious of the construction 
of the proper parts of the Mass. They saw that the 
prayers are chosen with a purpose. Some spotted the 
progression, from petition to adoration and thanks- 
giving. Now when they use their missals they appreci- 
ate more the beauty and unity of a Mass. 

Their own efforts proved how well they benefited. 
Several began with the first Psalm: “Happy the youth 
who follows not the counsel of the wicked . . . but 
delights in the law of the Lord . . .”—a good be- 
ginning for young people trying to be pure. Much of 
a teenager’s difficulty comes from disobedience and 
bad example, two points treated in this Introit. 

The Collect required the greatest originality. The 
students followed the format of the missal, but the 
sentiments were entirely their own. Many went to the 
heart of purity by begging God to make them pure 
under the mantle of Mary. 


Difficulty Selecting Epistle, Gospel 


Some of the young rubricists had difficulty with the 
Epistle and Gospel. They chose pericopes mentioning 
adultery and marriage beds, things ordinarily out of 
the scope of teen-age temptations. Others quoted Saint 
Paul’s recommendation to young women to remain 
virgins, as though the composers thought purity im- 
plied no one should marry. A few chose the strong 
portion of Saint Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians: 
“You are members of Christ, do not become members 
of a harlot.” Perhaps the verses further on would have 
been better alone: “Know you not that your members 
are the temple of the Holy Ghost... .” 

Variety was the rule in all the selections, especially 
the Epistle. Saint Peter was quoted: “Be holy, for I 
am holy” (1-14: 16). Saint Paul: “Do not yield your 
members to sin as weapons of iniquity” (Rom. 
6:12-14). “Mortify your members . . .” (Col, 3:5-11). 
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“Present your bodies as a sacrifice, living, holy, pleas- 
ing to God—your spiritual service .” (Rom. 
12:1-5). “I wish that women be decently dressed, 
adorning themselves with modesty and dignity, not 
with braided hair or gold or pearls or expensive 
clothing . . .” (1 Tim. 2: 8-15). From Saint James 
came the words: “Let no man say, when he is tempted, 
that he is tempted by God .. .” (1:13-16). 


Positive Attachment 


For her Gospel selection, one young lady appro- 
priately chose the beatitudes, a good reminder that 
purity is not merely the negative avoidance of sin, 
but the positive attachment of the heart of God. In 
the eight beatitudes she gave the summation of the 
Gospels, the road to purity of heart. 

The most repeated choice for the Gospel was the 
words of Christ in the sermon on the mount: “You 
have heard that it was said to them of old: thou shalt 
not commit adultery. I say to you that whosoever 
even looks with lust at a woman has already com- 
mitted adultery with her in his heart.” (Mat. 5:27-30). 

Perhaps a much better selection for teenagers was 
the one a student quoted from chapter eighteen of 
Saint Matthew: “Woe to the world because of scan- 
dals . . .” This selection ends the same as the one 


in chapter five, about casting off a sinful member 
rather than be cast into hell. But in this version, the 
suppliant is conscious of the scandal about her, she 
prays for defense against the argument: “Everybody 


else is doing it.” 

Many beautiful passages turned up in the Offertory 
and Communion verses. Psalm seventy-two supplied 
the thought: “How good God is to the upright; the 
Lord to those who are clean of heart.” From the 
Beatitudes came the perfect phrase for a votive Mass 
on purity: “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they 
shall see God.” 


Two Saints "Compete" 


According to reports, Saint Thomas and Saint Bona- 
venture were commissioned to compose the propers 
for the Mass of the feast of Corpus Christi. When they 
delivered the results to the pope, he asked them to 
read what they wrote. Saint Thomas read his first, 
and Saint Bonaventure immediately destroyed the 
Mass he wrote. Nothing could surpass or improve 
what Thomas has done, said the Seraphic Doctor. Of 
course, the Angelic Doctor would have reacted the 
same way had Saint Bonaventure read his Mass first. 
At any rate, the Mass of Corpus Christi is of sublime 
beauty. 

The votive Masses composed by forty sophomore 
girls in high school will not command a reading before 
the Holy Father. The girls aptly judged the benefit of 
the assignment to themselves when they said it helped 
them appreciate both the Mass and purity a little 
better. With that combination they will not go far 
wrong. 
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Sample 


Here is a sample of the Masses they composed; 
Introit: Ps. 1, 1. Happy is the youth who does not 
follow the counsel of the wicked, nor walks in the 
way of sinners, nor sits in the company of the insolent, 
but delights in the law of the Lord and meditates on 
his law day and night. Ps. ibid., 6. For the Lord 
watches over the way of the just, but the way of the 
wicked vanishes. Glory Be. . . . 

Collect: Oh God, who gave to the world an example 
of purity in your Virgin Mother, grant that we, too, 
through the protection of Mary ever Virgin, may be 
always pure through Jesus Christ Thy Son. 

Epistle: Rom. 12:1-5. Brethren: I exhort you there- 
fore, by the mercy of God, to present your bodies as 
a sacrifice, living, holy, pleasing to God—your spiritual 
service. And be not conformed to this world, but be 
transformed in the newness of your mind, that you 
may discern what is the good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God. By the grace that has been given 
to me, I say to each one among you: let no one rate 
himself more than he ought, but let him rate himself 
according to moderation, and according as God has 
apportioned to each one the measure of faith. For 
just as in one body we have many members, yet all 
the members have not the same function, so we, the 
many, are one body in Christ, But severally members 
one of another. 

Gospel: Mt. 18:7-9. At that time Jesus said to his 
disciples, Woe to the world because of scandals! For 
it must needs be that scandals come, but woe to the 
man through whom scandal does come! And if thy 
hand or thy foot is an occasion of sin to thee, cut it 
off and cast it from thee! It is better for thee to enter 
life maimed or lame, than, having two hands or two 
feet, to be cast into the everlasting fire. And if thy eye 
is an occasion of sin to thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee! It is better for thee to enter into life with one 
eye, than, having two eyes, to be cast into hell-fire. 

Gradual: Ps. 118, 9-10, How shall a young man keep 
his life pure? By observing thy words: With my whole 
heart do I seek thee; let me not stray from thy com 
mandments. 

Alleluia, alleluia. Wis. 4:1. O how beautiful is the 
chaste generation with glory, for the memory of these 
is immortal: because it is known both with God and 
with men. 

Offertory: Mt. 5, 8. Blessed are the pure of heart, 
for they shall see God. 

Secret: Remembering the purity of your Mother, 0 
Lord, guard us from the temptations of youth; keep- 
ing us pure in mind and body that we may receive 
the rewards of your promise. Through our Lord. . . 

Communion: Ps. 30, 17-18. Make thy face to shine 
upon thy servant and save me in thy mercy, O Lord, let 
me not be confounded, for I have called upon thee. 

Postcommunion: Strengthened by your Body and 
Blood, we beseech thee, O Lord, that we may keep 
our bodies unsullied temples of the Holy Spirit . . . 
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That we can develop maturity and how to do so is the 
theme of this article. 


Sister Mary Coronata is a teacher of sociology and American 
history at Central Catholic High School. She has a master's 
degree in art and another in education. Sister pursued studies 
in sociology at Catholic University of America and at John 
Carroll University. She is a graduate of St. Joseph's College 
for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TIME-RIPENING AND EXPERIENCES that seem to be part of 
the attainment of maturity in a student’s life often 
appear factors that fall outside the influence of any 
teacher. Even the very concept of maturity may seem 
at times to be beyond the grasp of the wide-eyed Sus- 
ies and expressionless Joes that learn without very much 
effort English and economics. Maturity cannot be 
taught as factual material is, but students can be helped 
to its attainment by being imbued with the desirability 
of its attainment, and by being made conscious of the 
ways in which their own attitudes and reactions are 
either building or failing to build personal emotional 
and Christian maturity. 

If maturity is considered as a collection of attitudes 
that are effective in meeting life situations, the more 
mature the person the greater and more effective will 
be his collection. Quite logically, the divorce ‘statistics 
with their indisputable evidence of failure in family 
situations should cause serious thinking in a Catholic 
high-school teacher. In increasing numbers it is the 
products of our educational training who lack the emo- 
tional maturity necessary for successful marriage ad- 
justments. Marriage counselors and psychologists agree 
that it is often emotional immaturity which is the basic 
factor in marital breakdowns. 


Expressed in a Change 


Maturity expresses itself in a change from the child- 
ish characteristics of dependence, irresponsibility, and 
uninhibited self-expression to the adult characteristics 
of independence, responsibility, and self-control. It is 
a balance or an approachable reasonableness that stems 
from a well-integrated personality. It is quite gener- 
ally accepted that emotional maturity, one facet of a 
broader Christian maturity, manifests itself in inde- 
pendent thinking, emotional control, sexual poise, 
ability to profit by criticism, and unselfishness. What 
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Can We Develop Maturity in Our Students? 


are some of the things that the school can do to en- 
courage and develop these qualities? 

Independent thinking may be defined as the ability 
to come to a practical judgment through one’s own 
powers and to abide in it without wavering or worrying 
about the decision. The student who habitually wishes 
to change his choice for a book report, the boy who 
wavers between a choice of projects for an unduly long 
time, the girl who keeps running in to change her 
schedule, may be guided to a more stable way of resting’ 
in a decision by friendly discussion and counseling. 


Keeping a Proportion 


Emotional control shows itself by keeping a propor- 
tion between the emotional response and the provoking 
stimulus, and by not habitually “telling people off.” 
The school and the teacher can help here by maintain- 
ing good emotional atmosphere. Friendliness, calmness, 
a hearty laugh once in awhile, and cooperation, keep 
teacher and pupil relaxed so that the tensions which 
will result in emotional outbursts do not develop. Edu- 
cation of the group to social disapproval of emotional 
outbursts is recommended. If an occasional student has 
a tantrum, a quiet talk some time later in which such 
behavior is pointed out as childish, is often effective. 
High school students who are struggling for the most 
part to appear grown-up do not like to be told that they 
have acted in a childish fashion. 

Examples of mature and immature reactions can be 
pointed out to individuals or classes at opportune mo- 
ments which the teacher must be alert enough to seize. 
As arule general remarks and general recommendations 
are not nearly so helpful in inculcating attitudes as spe- 
cific examples. The former, while clear enough in the 
adult mind, may appear vague and nebulous to the 
mind of the student, whereas the specific example is 
within the range of his own experience. Eventually, 
students who have been made maturity-conscious will 
bring up concrete situations in which they or their 
friends figure, and will ask whether the reaction was a 
mature one or not. Questions of this nature in religion 
or sociology classes or in counseling situations show 
that the teacher has achieved a worthwhile goal. 


Do We Confuse Pleasure with Happiness? 


While emotional tone is being discussed, it might be 
possible without too much digression to examine our 
position on the “happy school.” No one will quarrel with 








the educationally and psychologically sound observa- 
tion that it is desirable to have happy children in our 
schools. It may be, however, in our efforts to maintain 
a “happy school” where children are well-adjusted and 
learn effectively, that we have confused pleasure with 
happiness. Are we teaching students self-discipline in 
their formative years in our continuous effort to intro- 
duce variety into the school day via primarily entertain- 
ing movies, assemblies, football rallies, and a host of 
activities that interrupt the regular teaching schedule 
and relegate more strictly disciplined subject classes 
to the position of necessary evils in the mind of the stu- 
dent? 

Many army chaplains on their leaves home, have 
preached sermons warning parents, especially mothers, 
of the harm they are doing their sons by being over-pro- 
tective and soft. If our democracy is to work and to be 
adequately protected against possible future aggres- 
sion, we must train for a strength not born of un- 
restricted freedom and the passivity of long hours 
at TV. 


Deferred Goals 


It is true that our schools have a double duty when 
the family fails in its primary responsibility for the dis- 
ciplining of children, but are we doing all we can by ex- 
ample, instruction, and proper motivation to instill in 
our students an understanding of the value of self-dis- 
cipline? Are we preparing them to meet with emo- 
tional equilibrium the inevitable ups and downs of life? 
Are we training for an adult acceptance of the recurring 
monotony that is inescapable in every walk of life? Are 
we teaching them to work for deferred goals and to by- 
pass mediate goals that may offer a certain amount of 
pleasure? Indulgence and a certain amount of laissez- 
faire will disturb no one, and there will be no com- 
plaining parents to upset pastor or principal, but will 
our graduates be equipped with inner reserves of 
strength to meet the test of adversities in marriage, 
religious life, or elsewhere, without emotional “blow- 
ups?” 

Sexual poise or a balanced attitude toward sex can 
best be inculcated by a teacher with an objective, 
healthy, and positive attitude toward the God-given in- 
stinct. A matter-of-fact, unembarrassed manner in deal- 
ing with any reference to it in teaching, and an in- 
formed, capable handling of any direct question by an 
individual outside of class is imperative. The encour- 
agement of healthy heterosexual relationships should be 
an aim since the majority of students will be called to 
the vocation of marriage. Students should be guided 
also to a realization that as Catholics they must be 
active in an apostolate of chastity and must dare to be 
different. 


Face Reality 


Ability to face reality is a fourth quality of emotional 
maturity. In our effort to equalize opportunity for all 
it is not wise to overlook or permit our students to over- 


look the fact that we are not all equally endowed by 
nature and grace. We may know it to be pedagogically 
unsound to exact performance above the ability of the 
student, but we should sometimes give him the oppor. 
tunity to “stand on tiptoe” to reach our expectations, 
He will find it necessary in life situations! Let us, too, 
be realistic in our system of grading so that we do not 
build up false standards of achievement. If three. 
fourths of our class get “A’s,” do we have a superior 
group or has our subjective marking no relation to re. 
ality? We who have graded countless students haye 
often marvelled at the inability to see a causal connee. 
tion between application to study and success or fail. 
ure, especially when it occurs in their own lives. Here 
then, it would seem, is a situation where one might 
help them to face reality. 

Keep students in touch with real things. In our urban. 
industrialized society work tasks and chores have prac. 
tically disappeared from the home. Cleaning assign. 
ments for home-room students that are regular, definite, 
and given for a week at a time seem to have some value 
in training for responsibility. It is not artificially created 
work, so it is accepted, and it changes the typical teen- 
age reaction to “janitor’s work.” The teacher may have 
to give a few demonstration lessons but it can be done 
lightly with a humorous remark or two. There is some- 
thing that is conducive to simplicity in such homely 
tasks. Some Catholic schools have ventured timidly in 
this direction by assigning students with detention slips 
—given for minor infractions of school rules—to work 
tasks around the school building. 


“Momism" in the Classroom 


“Momism” can have its counterpart in the classroom. 


Cooperating with the parish clergy in the apostolate 

* of learning, living, and teaching Christian 

doctrine, a Confraternity group at Great Falls 

(Montana) High School is instructed in the liturgy 

by a tape recording, here “run” by moderator 

Sister Mary Eleanore, C.H.M. The girls are 

Mary Lou Cushman, Marian LeMieux, and Janice Brenner. 
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Shall we call it teacher-mothering? Let us exercise 
prudence and a wise restraint in fending off all ego- 
bruising experiences from our charges. Strong char- 
acter is not forged by shielding students from every 
difficulty. There are seven million neurotics in the 
United States today and one of the basic factors in 
neurosis is the failure to face reality. We ought then 
to be alert to any evidence of autistic thinking and we 
should not be deterred by sentiment from aiding stu- 
dents to face facts, even if they are unpleasant ones. 

The ability to profit by criticism is not exactly the 
same as the ability to take criticism without expressing 
resentment, overt hostility, or indulging in sulking. The 
former implies more than a passive acceptance, it 
means a positive follow-up of the criticism by an 
attempt to remedy the defect or failure which brought 
it forth. It is this second step which needs more empha- 
sis in the classroom. 

Unselfishness implies a rising above the petty de- 
mands and interests of one’s own ego to think of the in- 
terests and needs of others. Children from our typical 
small American family may need more exercise in de- 
veloping this quality than children from large families. 
In the matter of making noise, in monopolizing or fail- 
ing to return library books on time, in demands on a 
teacher’s attention, and in a host of school situations 
are opportunities for inculcating unselfishness. For the 
most part teen-agers do not advert to the fact of their 
own selfish conduct. Specific examples of selfishness 
must be brought to their attention and specific ex- 
amples of unselfishness praised. 


No Simplified Answers 


Guidance toward emotional maturity presents a 
problem because one cannot teach maturity by the 
same methods that one teaches mathematics, and the 
student can not attain maturity by merely learning 
facts or reasoning logically. There are no simplified an- 
swers to this problem and the length of this article does 
not permit a discussion of the influence of the mature 
teacher by her own example. One point to be stressed 
to the student is that emotional control in itself is not 
sufficient. It is merely an important and necessary 
adjunct of a broader and higher type of maturity. It 
is conceivable that one might develop a very fine con- 
trol over one’s emotions for purely naturalistic reasons. 

It should be made clear that emotional maturity, 
therefore, is a phase of a more complex Christian ma- 
turity. Students should be reminded often that since 
the fall of Adam and Eve, some disorder or disintegra- 
tion is inherent in human nature. The perfect control 
of the intellect over the lower faculties that existed 
before the gift of integrity was lost can never be com- 
pletely regained. The development of personality may 
continue all through life and it is the role of the 
teacher, after the parent, to aid the student to subor- 
dinate his lower appetites to the higher mental activ- 
ity, and so aid the process. 
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Complete Integration 


The complete integration of a personality becomes 
with the cooperation of grace a supernaturalized proc- 
ess. It is more, therefore, than a progressive psycholog- 
ical integration in which the emotions and lower fac- 
ulties come under the control of reason; more than a 
socializing of the innately selfish tendencies of the in- 
dividual. It is rather a complete process in which the 
whole being is directed toward God as its beginning 
and end; a process in which the intellect enlightened 
by grace and the will informed and determined by co- 
operation with grace, tend toward God. This orienta- 
tion toward God tends to unify the personality under 
the increasing operation of charity, and the character- 
istics of integration become more and more apparent, 
i.e., the practice of virtue in the fullfillment of the 
duties of one’s state in life. 

Help students to avoid building up a devotionalism 
which exists apart from the fulfillment of the ordinary 
duties of their state in life. Teach them it is better to 
stay home from novena service if going to it means 
that they will fail to turn in an assignment on time. Be 
wary of adding prayer upon prayer, devotion upon de- 
votion, if it means using time that will lead to neglect 
of duties. Lead them to realize by definite assignments 
that they often ignore God in their weekday lives, and 
that frequently there is a dichotomy between their pro- 
fessed beliefs and their actions. 

Teach them that Christian maturity will express it- 
self in complete assent to everything that Faith 
teaches and that the will will hold itself poised to con- 
form to the will of God in the daily occurrence of stu- 
dent living. Teach them that to be a Christian means 
that their minds, wills, hearts, bodies, and members 
must all serve as means of their sanctification. Students 
can and must be made to see, for example, that there 
is contradiction and conflict in reciting the rosary be- 
fore a game and celebrating the victory later by sinful 
excesses. 


An Individual Understanding 


The process of integration involving the heart, will, 
mind, and complete person is an individual undertak- 
ing. We can only guide students to work for its reali- 
zation by explanation and motivation. The proof that 
good habits must be built by training the student to 
will and practice under his own power or they will not 
carry over into future life is, sadly enough, all about us. 

We can foster a climate of opinion in our schools 
and classrooms that will keep emphasizing that Catho- 
lic thinking and Catholic ideals must permeate and 
color every thought, word, and action of the day. This 
has been and is being done, of course, but the results 
seem to call for greater intensification of effort. 

The attainment of Christian maturity will express it- 
self in unity. It will express itself in the fulfillment of 
the daily duties of one’s state in life. Teach our stu- 
dents this effectively and we will not have to worry 
(Continued on page 375) 





By REV. JAMES D. GILBERT 


239 Convent Street, Box 368, Pascagoula, Mississippi 


Who Inspires Vocation? 


A fresh approach in seeking answers to the titled question, in- 
sofar as it pertains to vocation to the priesthood, seemed req- 
uisite to the author. He therefore selected some questions 
which he believed had not previously been asked, the answers 
to which should serve as direction for proper guidance of suit- 
able prospective aspirants. The answers were obtained from a 
fair-sized number of minor seminarians of eight minor seminar- 
ies. 


ONE WOULD THINK that the statistics already gathered 
on vocations to the priesthood would suffice as a basis 
for any effort made toward an increase of such voca- 
tions. But there are some questions, the answers to 
which have not yet appeared. Among such questions 
are: 

1. Did anyone try to keep you from going to the 
seminary? 

2. Before you came to the seminary, did you think 
the priesthood greater than the married life? 

3. Were you impressed by the importance of study 
in the seventh and eighth grades? 

4. Did your parents and teachers make you study 
then? 

And two very important questions: 

1. Who influenced you in making the choice to go 
to the seminary? 

2. What attracted you most to the seminary? 


First Hand Information Sought 


In an effort to get first hand information, question- 
naires were sent to each student of ten minor semi- 
naries covering each section of the country. A good 
cross-section report is given by the eight minor semi- 
naries replying, about 2,000 students answering the 
questions. 

The results of the questionnaire are frequently sur- 
prising, at times disappointing, at times inspiring. For 
instance, out of 14 possibilities, good and bad, “I 
wanted to say Mass” stands first as an attraction to the 
seminary. 1,326 young men gave this as their main 
attraction. “I wanted to help others” came in on a close 
second with 1,306 checking this. “I like the life itself 
(without knowing much about the work of the priest- 
hood )” got 1,186 checks which brings it up to third 
place. “I wanted to be like a certain priest” is fourth 
with 828 checks. Other results are: 


. I wanted a life of sacrifice 
. I wanted a chance for a good education. . 405 
. I wanted especially to preach 
. I liked the black suit, cassock, and vest- 
ments the priest wears 
. I wanted a missionary life 
. I wanted good companions because of lack 
of them at home 
. I wanted to take part in sports as much as 
possible and I knew I could do this by 
entering the seminary 
12. I did not particularly like my home life, so 
I wanted to get away 
13. I wanted an easy life 
14. I wanted to get away from the hard work 


A not too flattering fact comes to the attention when 
the influence on boys going to the seminary is studied 
(this is according to the mind of the minor seminarians, 
from first to sixth class). The boys were asked to put 
a check by the name of the one who influenced them 
in making the choice. A simple listing of two extremes 
will suffice: 


INFLUENCE BY: VERY MUCH NOT AT ALL 
Pastor 389 573 
Assistant Pastor 570 475 
Another Priest 672 493 
Father 476 575 
Mother 669 407 
Brothers and sisters 137 1059 
Teaching Brothers 87 154 
(taught by Brothers ) 
Teacher Sisters 481 1709 
(taught by Sisters ) 
Other teachers 75 595 
(taught by lay teachers 
partly) 
Someone else (who) 278 


All the rest answered that they did “not know,” ot 
they were influenced “a little.” The “someone else’ 
ranges from other seminarians to employers, and from 
grandmothers to cousins, including girls. 


Time of Entry 


The age-old question was asked: “Should one enter 
the seminary after grammar school or after high 
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school?” The minor seminarians thought in general that 
one should enter after grammar school. 
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What about the boys’ learning and study habits be- 
fore he came to the seminary? Here is the report: 
QUESTION Yes No 









































1. Were you impressed by the impor- 800 1071 
tance of studying in the 7th and 8th 
Grade? 

2. Did your parents make you study 1348 526 
then? 

3. Did your teachers make you study 1361 510 
then? 











4. Do you think you received good 1421 451 
training in Religion courses? 










5. In Grammar? 1517 373 
6. In Spelling? 1581 313 
7. In Reading? 1478 411 
8. In Arithmetic? 1625 265 







Happily, 1641 seminarians thought, before they came 
to the seminary, the priesthood greater than the mar- 
ried life. 157 did not think so. The rest did not answer 
the question. 








An "Unfair" Question 


And in answer to an unfair question: “Do you want 
to be ordained for yourself or for others,” 488 answered 
“for themselves,” 957 “for others,” and 295 “for both.” 
The remainder did not answer. 

A fact—a sad one—given as the seminarians under- 
stand it: 316 boys had opposition in going to seminary. 
1577 said they did not. The rest did not answer. 
Mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, grand- 
parents, fellow employees, girls, boys, and so on, each 
have a part in this 316 opposing figure. 











Reflections on These Statistics 


Let us work backward in the outlay given above. 
What a frightful statistic to quote: 316 opposed boys 
going to the seminary. Immediately, it must be said 
that these ‘are 316 who made it into the seminary 
despite the opposition. There is no proposed denial 
that in some cases opposition was called for, but one 
is tempted to wonder about those who did not enter 
the seminary because of opposition. The number can- 
not be known precisely, but some authorities put the 
figure high. What can be done? An adoption of a 
Christian spirit by Christians would help! Education 
of parents would help. Instructions from the pulpit and 
in the classroom might help. Knowledge of Pope Pius 
XII’s words will wake some people: 

















“Every Christian mother and father, whatever 
their social status, must pray to God to make them 
worthy to have at least one of their children called 
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to His Service. . . . All Christians must deem it 
their duty to encourage and aid those who feel 
called to the priesthood. . . . The contribution that 
Christian parents, pastors, confessors, superiors 
of seminaries, all priests and all the faithful who 
have the needs and the growth of the Church at 
heart, can give is precious to this end” (Menti 
Nostrae ). 


Lack of Understanding 


There is some indication of a lack of understanding, 
which flows naturally from a lack of proper training, 
of the state of the priesthood and the “Why” of priests. 
That 157 should say that they thought the married state- 
higher than the priestly state, while this is a relatively- 
small number, is cause for concern about the under- 
standing of the “right order” as established in the 
Church by Christ. The same can be said for the unfair 
question concerning the ordination for self or others. 
Basically, while the youthfulness and the immaturity 
of this age group are to be admitted, there is a lack. 
which can be supplied by a proper order in teaching, 
in rearing children in the family. Largely, it falls to 
the priest-teacher in the pulpit and to the teachers in 
the classroom. Parents and children are to be educated. 

Without any aspersions on the present arrangement, 
with complete sympathy and understanding for the 
over-loaded schedule and over-taxed minds and bodies 
of most priests, Brothers, Sisters, and all teachers, the 
impressions of many minor seminarians, before they 
came to the seminary, is that of a severe lack of knowl- 
edge in five fields. Religion is the field in which the 
boys felt the greatest lack. What can be said? The 
suggestion comes that perhaps there is a tremendous 
amount of energy and time being wasted. Proms, 
socials, extra-curricular activities, training in good be- 
havior, which should be done at home, consume much 
time and energy. What other conclusion can we ar- 
rive at when teachers are expected to and expect to 
cram 48 hours of work into 24. One generally starts on 
a foundation before he builds a main structure, and a 
brick house cannot be built upon a sand foundation. 
A good Christian life is the goal of training in our 
schools, not a million other things. 

Who encourages and influences boys in the making 
of a choice to enter a seminary? “A priest” takes the 
highest place among those influencing “very much’; 
not the pastors, not the assistants, but another priest 
in each individual’s life. Mothers and Sisters who 
taught the boys have the next largest share in in- 
fluence. But look at the chart and compare the “very 
much” section with the “not at all” section. Then look 
at Menti Nosirae again. Pius XII says in addition: 


Let the Ministers of God seek not only by preach- 
ing and catechetical instruction but also in private 
conversations to dissipate the prejudices now so 
widespread against the priestly state by showing 
its lofty dignity, its beauty, its necessity and its 
great merit. It is necessary for all to be watchful 


(Continued on page 328) 












By SISTER M. IRMA, O.P. 


Seven Sorrows of B.V.M. Convent, 260 Race Street, Middletown, Pa. 


Phonics Vital to the Reading Program 


A restatement of a basic principle seems timely in face of a 
recently issued book: Reading: Chaos and Cure, authored by 
a teacher of remedial reading and published by an outstand- 
ing and respected publisher. 


Sister Irma draws on twenty-eight years of experience teaching 
in the primary grades in two archdioceses: Detroit and Santa 
Fe; and in three dioceses: Columbus, Pittsburgh, and Harris- 
burg. For six of these years she was principal. Sister has given 
many talks and demonstrations on phonics and reading. At 
present, she teaches grade one at Seven Sorrows of BVM School. 


Reapinc, being the most necessary secular subject of 
the school curriculum, is not mechanical. It is an active 
mental process involving a whole series of complex 
skills. When reading ability lags, the child is emo- 
tionally affected, is frustrated both in and out of school, 
and is handicapped in his social and vocational adjust- 
ments. If the pupil is not properly prepared for reading, 
and hence does not learn to read with his classmates, 
he soon recognizes that he has been measured by the 
standards of his own age group and has been found 
wanting. The emotional anxieties and tensions thus 
created may block his future efforts to learn. 


The Successful Are Eager for More 


Every child should enjoy the experiences of learn- 
ing how to read, since enjoyment is essential for suc- 
cess. People willingly do what they enjoy, and they 
enjoy doing that which they do well. Many a child who 
has failed in his early efforts has rejected reading as 
hard and distasteful and has set up negative attitudes 
that have shadowed his entire life. On the other hand, 
one who is successful in his initial attempt is eager to 
do more reading and tends to meet the whole learning 
process with pleasant anticipation. Children will like 
or dislike reading according to the way it is presented. 

While striving to make the pupil a good reader, a 
teacher never loses sight of her real objective—the 
education of the whole child. The teacher always 
chooses that particular method and uses those par- 
ticular tools which will produce a better reader. She 
must search for and use those special ways of teaching 
that will best contribute to his whole intellectual devel- 
opment. She must aim at making him a thoughtful, 
independent reader, whose habits of thinking for him- 
self and of reasoning things out will be carried into 
every phase of his character development. Phonics, 
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when properly taught, is the necessary tool in the 
teaching of reading. 

A distinction must here be made between skill and 
content. Teachers have come to realize that the two 
cannot be taught in the same period. Reading as a skill 
must be taught as spelling, handwriting, and arith- 
metic are. The rules must be learned, and practice and 
drill must be given. This is done by the teaching of 
phonics or word skills as an integral part of the reading 
program and is distinct from the reading as a content 
subject. It is during the basic reading period that read- 
ing as a content subject is taught. Here, the accent is 
on the story or selection read for its content or enjoy- 
ment. Investigators have found no evidence that train- 
ing in word recognition tends to interfere with under- 
standing the context or that it results in neglect of 
context clues. Word recognition skills supplement con- 
textual clues and lead to more accurate interpretation. 
There is considerable evidence to show that proper 
training in word recognition skills increases independ- 
ence in recognizing new words, encourages correct 
pronunciation, contributes to comprehension, and 
brings greater accuracy in reading. 


Self-Evident 


The logic of teaching phonics is self-evident. Be- 
ginners in learning the psychology of the educative 
process are taught to cultivate and employ as many of 
the learners’ faculties as possible—sight, hearing, touch, 
memory, and above all, the desire to cooperate. Phonics 
is a valuable technique of word identification or recog: 
nition. The aim is to give the child the necessary tool 
with which he is able to identify words independently, 
and thus to make each lesson a pleasant and profitable 
experience. It can be real fun to take apart words to 
find out what makes them sound as they do, to build 
new words using the groups of letters which make up 
the sounds, and to see how prefixes and suffixes affect 
the meaning of words. 

For the purpose of thoroughness and unity, a sys 
tematic and definite method of phonics should be used 
throughout the school. Too frequently the skills o 
mechanics of reading are dropped after the primary 
grades. Dr. William S. Gray, reading director of the 
Curriculum Foundation Series (Scott, Foresman), if 
a lecture on “The Increasing Understanding of Read- 
ing and Its Development Among Youth” said: 


Growth in reading bears a close relationship to the 
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total development of the child. Studies show that 
the growth in reading is continuous throughout 
the child’s entire school life, not complete at any 
given level. It parallels the general curve of prog- 
ress. Children mature at different rates, and’ in a 
given classroom there will be children at many 
difrerent stages of growth. The reading program, 
therefore, should vary to fit the different reading 
needs of the individual pupils. Teachers at all 
levels must understand reading problems and be- 
lieve that reading skills must be taught, that 
despite television, radio, etc., reading is no less 
important than it ever was. Let it be agreed that 
all teachers share in reading instruction; the 
middle, the upper grade, and the high-school 
teachers all have the responsibility of teaching 
skills. 


Since all children in a given class will not progress 
at the same speed, it is necessary that the phonics 
class, like the reading class, be divided into groups. 
Then, too, children react better in small groups, and 
the teacher is better able to reach each child. John A. 
O’Brien says,’ 

The idea of grouping children according to ability 

means to some teachers that one group is less 

desirable than another. Unless a teacher is con- 
vinced that the group in which a child is placed is 
the best group for him, she shouldn’t have him 
there. And, if it is the best group for him, she 
should never by word or deed give the impression 
that to be changed from one group to another 
would be a reward or punishment. Instead, it is 
merely a change because what they are doing now 
may be more interesting to him. This attitude of 
the teacher in regard to differences in pupil ability 
is most vital in Catholic education. 


We Begin Phonetic Work 


We begin the phonetic work at the same time the 
work of the reading readiness is begun, but in a period 
distinct from the reading period. The class: is intro- 
duced to the alphabet—the signs which enable him to 
produce the sounds of the English language. St. 
Thomas says, “It is evident that to know something 
that comprises many things, without a proper knowl- 
edge of each thing contained in it, is to know that thing 
confusedly.” 

With the use of games, charts, alphabet border, flash 
cards, and letter cards the child learns thoroughly each 
capital and small letter of the alphabet. This drill also 
gives him training in left to right eye movements, 
which aids in attacking the printed page. The class is 
now grouped according to the ability displayed in the 
recognition of the various letters of the alphabet, and 
each group is advanced as rapidly as possible. The 
pupil next learns to associate these letters and combi- 
nations of letters with sounds. Leonard Bloomfield 


*“Grouping in Teaching Reading,” in Catholic School Jour- 
nal, Jan. 1952. 


*“Linguistics and Reading,” in Elementary English Review, 
April 1942. 
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The science labs at Central Catholic High School, 
Great Falls, Montana, are supplied direct 

current from this second floor panel. Mother 
Francis Xavier, O.S.U., is shown teaching students 
of a physics class how the panel is operated. 

The students are, from the left: Kathleen Kirwan, 
Bill Davis, Dick Gannon, and Warner Jansen, 


explains, “In order to read alphabetic writing one must 
have an ingrained habit of producing the sounds of 
one’s language. . . . It is this habit which must be set 
up in the child who is to acquire the art of reading. 
If we pursue any other course, we are merely delaying 
him until he acquires this habit in spite of our bad 
guidance.”” 


Then the Vowels 


As soon as the consonant sounds have been learned, 
the sounds of the vowels are taught, first the short 
sounds and then the long sounds. These are taught 
thoroughly so that the child recognizes all combina- 
tions of vowels and consonants in two or three letter 
word groups. It is here that ear training comes into 
play; since the child knows the concept of rhyme and 
knows the name and sounds of the consonants, he now, 
from a basic phonetic word, masters every word that 
thymes with it. There are no phonograms or families, 
and the consonant sounds or obscure vowel sounds are 
never presented in isolation. The combination pre- 
sented is a whole word or syllable. 

To offset the evil of word calling and to increase eye 
span, the daily lesson from the time the work on the 
vowels has begun, provides oral reading of phrases 
and sentences using the vocabulary presented in the 
rhyming groups. When a word is taught which must 
necessarily be learned as a sight word for the purpose 
of immediate reading, it is used as the nucleus of a 
new rhyming group. For example, the word look is 
needed early in the pre-primer stage. Look is presented 
as a sight word and from it the words cook, book, hook, 
took, etc., are presented and can then be added to the 
reading vocabulary. 


(Continued on page 320) 





Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


St. Edward’s University is a ince pee liberal arts college for 
men, conducted by the Brothers Holy Cross. Both resident 
and day students are accepted. 


LOCATION 


St. Edward’s University is situated on a 120-acre campus in 
the beautiful highland Lace district of central Texas. On a hill 
overlooking the capital city, the University commands a pano- 
ramic view of Austin and the Lower Colorado River valley. The 
main building has been a landmark in Austin and the surround- 
ing country since the turn of the century. Ten other major 
buildings (four of them built since 1950) provide abundant 
facilities for classrooms, residence halls, dining rooms, libraries, 
laboratories, athletics, recreation, health services, chapels, offices, 
etc. Austin and the University are readily accessible by air, rail 
or bus. Major highways radiate from the capital in all iactlins. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


St. Edward’s University is recognized as a senior college of the 
first class by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, by the Association of Texas Colleges and the Texas 
State Department of Education. It is approved for veteran 
training by the Veterans’ Administration, and is a member of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, the Association 
of American Colleges, the Association of Church-Related Col- 
leges, and the National Commission on Accrediting. 


OBJECTIVES 


St. Edward’s University aims to educate the whole man—man 
the rational animal composed of body and soul; man, the child 
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ST. EDWARD’S UNIVERSITY 


Austin, Texas 


of grace and the adopted son of God; man, the social being 
who works out his supernatural destiny in the company of his 
fellow man. To attain this objective, St. Edward’s University is 
committed to the proposition that a true education must embrace 
three areas: the academic and professional, the religious-moral, 
and the social or extra-curricular. Thus all phases of student life 
at St. Edward’s University, whether they be in the classroom or 
the chapel, on the playing field or the dance floor, in the 
nasium or the residence hall, all must contribute to the educa- 
tion of the whole man. 


LIBRARY 


The recently constructed library building contains three floors 
of stacks housing the collection of more than 25,000 volumes. A 
spacious air-conditioned reading room makes the library a 
pleasant place in which to read and study. The periodical room 
receives 185 journals sapeeeyy. Recordings of the great music 
masterpieces and reproductions of the great paintings of all 
times are also available in the library. 


FACULTY 


Brothers of Holy Cross, priests of Holy Cross, and lay men and 
women. 


DEGREES AND PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in English, Speal 
History, Economics, and Education. The degree of Bachelor 
Science is offered in Biology, Chemistry and Physics. The degree 
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of Bachelor of Science in Commerce is offered in Business i 
Administration and Accounting. Programs are offered in Pre- 
Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Law and Pre-Engineering. 
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CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 
1. Division of Humanities. 
2. Division of Social Sciences. 
3. Division of Business Administration. 
4. Division of Teacher Education. 
5. Division of Physical and Biological Sciences. 
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CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM — annette > iia 


Student Personnel Services: academic, personal and career 
guidance and counselling; freshman orientation; health serv- 
ices; residence and dining facilities; religious program, in- 
cluding annual retreat; remedial reading; placement service. 


Student Organizations: Student Activities Council (student gov- 
ernment ), Commerce Forum, National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, Academy of Science, Indiana Club, Illini 
Club, Galveston Club, Italo-Latin-American Club, Knights 
of Columbus, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Press Club, 
Radio Club, Glee Club, “E” Club. 


Student Publications: The Hilltopper (newspaper) with literary 
supplements; The Tower (yearbook). 





Athletics: varsity basketball, baseball, tennis and track; intra- 
mural touch football, basketball, softball; amateur boxing, 
tennis, swimming and golf. 


Traditional Social Functions and Entertainments: Welcome 
Freshman Dance, Hilltop Capers, Victory Dances, Turkey 
Trot, Knights of Columbus Hayride, Christmas Ball, Hilltop 
Fiesta, Student Basketball Trips, a Musical, Annual Student 
Theatrical Production, “E” Club Fight Night, Dutch-Irish 
Field Day, Knights of Columbus Boatride, Senior Ball. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


An applicant may be admitted without an entrance examination 
if he is graduated in the upper two thirds of his class from an 
accredited high school an fifteen units with a minimum 
of three units in English, two units in mathematics and four 
units in language or the natural and social sciences. Students 
graduating from a non-accredited high school may be admitted 
upon evidence of having passed the State Department of Edu- 
cation examinations. Students in the lowest third of their 
graduating class may be admitted if they score in the upper 
two thirds of the national norms of an entrance examination 
designated by St. Edward’s University. 


EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 
Tuition 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following scholarships are awarded annually for first-time 
Freshman boarding students on the basis of academic ability, 
leadershi ualities, and letters of recommendation: the Presi- 
dent’s Schélarship, $4,000; the Alumni Memorial Scholarship, 
$2,000; and fifteen Honor Scholarships, $1,000 each. These 
scholarships are distributed pro-rata over a full four-year pro- 
gram for resident students and are contingent on maintenance 
of satisfactory work by the student. All applications must be 
received by the St. Edward’s University Scholarship Foundation, 
Austin, Texas, not later than March 15th. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Top opposite page: Main building housing administration, book- 
store, cafeteria; Our Lady of Victory Chapel; library read- 
ing room. 

Bottom opposite page: Student room in Andre Residence Hall; 
physics experiment in science hall; the Christmas formal. 


This page op to bottom: Annual dramatic performance (The 
White Sheep of the Family); annual fight night and golden 
gloves; typical classroom scene; surveying students in 
action; intramural touch football. 
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By SISTER JOHN ALICIA GIBNEY, S.U.S.C. 
Holy Union Juniorate, Tiverton, R. |. 


Speech Training in Religious Communities 


Not all singers are equally blest, nor every good speaker 
equally favored, but no voice can be said to be beyond 
response to training. The author holds that such training for 
speech of the future teacher ought to be begun early in her 
training days, starting in the novitiate. 


The heart of the wise shall instruct his mouth and 
shall add grace to his lips (Proverbs, XVI, 23). 


SPEECH DEMANDS not only the instrumentality of the 
tongue, but the expression of all our faculties. Instruct- 
ing and preparing the Religious for effective com- 
munication is a primary task of each religious com- 
munity, and those who embark on a careful and con- 
scientious training program are truly wise instructors. 

Henry Adams tells us: “A teacher affects eternity— 
he can never tell where his influence stops.”! But we 
can lessen the enigma by admittedly acknowledging 
where influence starts—the spoken word! Teaching is, 
to a high degree, a speaking art. Many are the situa- 
tions in which the teacher needs acceptable speech, 
but none more needy than that required within the 
realm of the classroom. And how is acceptable speech 
acquired? Dr. William B. McCoard leaves no alterna- 
tive: 


Teacher training institutions should absolutely 
include speech training as part of the program of 
preparation for their prospective teachers . 

for a positive correlation exists between speech 
effectiveness and teaching efficiency.” 


At present, the speech therapist in a religious com- 
munity is still a longed-for luxury. We cannot offer 
our candidates the skilled knowledge of the specialist, 
but we can arm them with the necessary oral ammuni- 
tion that charity, prudence, and justice demand. 


Obligation to Train in Fundamentals 


It is then, the obligation of religious communities to 
incorporate into their novitiates a speech training pro- 
gram that will provide the prospective teacher with 
an elemental training in the fundamentals of speech. 
It is not my purpose to attempt formulating an all- 
embracing speech schedule—I have neither the where- 
with nor the will. I simply wish to discuss what I 
consider the basic speech goals toward which every 
religious training center should strive. 

First of all, the novice should be trained for pro- 
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ficiency in speech. This would include opportunities 
to develop competency in the use of volume, diction, 
voice, and expression. One of the chief defects notice. 
able in most speakers is a lack of volume. A speaker 
may be very effective, but if he cannot be heard, his 
efforts are wasted. Too frequently, the whispered, 
hushed, inaudible voice is connected with the Re 
ligious. There is a happy mean; neither too loud no 
too low. Refectory and chapel reading and auditorium 
situations provide ample occasions for testing and de. 
veloping volume control. Every classroom teacher 
should be able to employ three degrees of loudness- 
subdued, moderate, and energetic speech. 
Fessenden claims: 


. She should be able to judge the situation and 
to control the volume of her voice so that it is 
appropriate to the condition under which she is 
speaking.® 


Standard Diction 


Precision in speech is not desirable, but the teacher 
must be easily understood. An introductory course or 
a smattering in phonetics will acquaint the recruit 
with a working knowledge of standard diction. She 
will avoid the pitfalls so frequently met with in trying 
to impose on her pupils what she considers “correct’ 
pronunciation. So often, in branding her students 
dialectica] differences as not acceptable, she herself is 
being placed in that same category. In discussing the 
matter of enunciation, Ollie Backus observes: 


. when the pupils sense that what they are 
being taught is an artificial standard . . . they 
assume that all speech improvement is “sissy” and 
make no effort at all to improve their speech.‘ 


The novice should be impressed with the fact that 
wherever she is teaching, she must find out the stané 
ard of speech which prevails among the well-educate 
cultured people of that locale and begin to build het 
speech improvement program on that basis. As fa 
herself, she should not slight, omit, or distort tit 
sounds in her speech. Above all, she should be trainé 
to avoid a labored effort to be correct. George Arlis§ 
famous actor and master of diction, once said: “Rema 
simple in your diction. Never adopt that exaggerate 

. speech you often hear on the stage.”® Artificiality 


in a Religious is incongruous with her calling, and sucl} 


traits should be immediately checked in the aspirant 
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Problem of Voice 


Of primary importance in preparing the prospective 
teacher is the problem of voice. Demosthenes draws 
an apt simile by noting that as a vessel is known by 
the sound, whether it is cracked or not; so men are 
proved by their voices.* Careful observation will soon 
reveal possible distracting qualities such as excessive 
nasality, breathiness, harshness, and inappropriate 
pitch. Nasality and breathiness can, to some extent, be 
corrected by properly employed exercises, and they are 
not listed as the chief offenders. Some teachers have 
shrill, rasping voices. This sets the children’s nerves 
on edge and as a result they become irritable. Public 
enemy number one, however, is the too-highly pitched 
voice. Particular attention should be given to this de- 
fect, for a high pitch generally shows fear or insecurity 
and serves as a clue to determine the mood of the 
speaker. 














Firm, Self-Possessed 






The future classroom teacher will maintain a stronge1 
discipline if the optimum pitch developed is such that 
the tone produced is firm and self-possessed. Speaking 
in a higher or lower key than that which enables the 
voice mechanism to function most effectively can re- 
sult in an habitual pitch that is difficult to break. It 
is an accepted fact that the unfavorable pitch of a 
speech sound is one of the chief causes of poor teach- 
ing. Karl F. Robinson claims: 










. . . the teacher’s voice is a great factor in the 
behavior of young children. The medium and low 
pitches, moderate loudness, medium rate, quality 
which is pleasing and indicative of relaxation in- 
stead of tension—all help to develop emotional 

















Sister M. Bernadine, O.S.B., of St. Benedict's 
Academy, Erie, Pa., was one of three teaching 
Sisters who won a special Student’s Edition 

of the Maryknoll Missal for each of the 42 
pupils of her class. The two other 

winners of the “Classroom Full of Missals” 

were Sister Scholastica, S.M., St. John the 
Apostle, Hialeah, Fla., and Sister Concepta, O.P., 
St. Francis de Sales H.S., Riverdale, Calif. 









behavior among children that is controlled, as well 
as good voice habits.” 


Speaking for Meaning 


Training the classroom teacher in the correct use of 
volume, diction, and pitch is not enough—the spoken 
word must have meaning. Both the body and voice 
must be so controlled that they contribute to the 
meaningfulness of the speaker’s material. Simple 
language can be most expressive if imagery is sharp 
and words are chosen carefully. Classes in oral inter- 
pretation will help to improve the pungency of speech 
so necessary for the teacher as interpreter. Dramatic 
selections presented on the novitiate stage will assist 
the candidate to free herself from nervous and dis- 
tracting mannerisms that she would otherwise carry 
into the classroom. It would also train her to use the 
phrase as the unit of speaking. Frequently, teachers 
unconsciously phrase incorrectly or in a consistent 
broken manner—this destroys meaning and creates 
monotony. Cicero asserts: “phrasing should be such. 
as to correspond to the meaning of every sentence, 
without beating time to the words.”® 

The formation of “the whole man” must be con- 
sidered in a teacher-training school. Speech drills will 
not produce a successful classroom teacher—good 
speakers are not born, they are trained. 

Secondly, the novice should be trained for com- 
municating speech. In particular, she should be pre- 
pared to face the public eye, which will be constantly 
upon her. At some time in her life, the teacher will be 
called upon to speak publicly. This may mean repre- 
senting the community or school, partaking in faculty 
meetings and group discussions, or entering into 
P.T.A. activities. The Romans used to say that “a good 
public speaker was a good man skilled in speaking.” 
If a community trains the prospective teacher in the 
proficiency of speech, then we can readily assume that 
she will “fit-the-bill” for the Romans. 


Glad to Be on Platform 


Voice and speech are the tools with which the 
speaker works, but the tools must be carried in a 
protecting chest—the body. Platform movements 
should be understood and small-scale debates between 
novices and postulants would provide the setting and 
opportunity to test one’s hold on these principles. The 
platform demands much from the speaker, but most 
essentially it demands two things: she must be heard; 
she must be glad she is here. The last mentioned is an 
attitude which can be created and will in turn dispel 
nervousness, fear, anxiety, stiffness, and one hundred 
other blocks. If a community program can inject self- 
confidence into its trainees, they will be happy for an 
opportunity to share their thoughts with an audience, 
instead of dreading a trying ordeal. We tend to do 
well whatever we are happy doing! 

Group discussions and P.T.A. meetings pose their 
own problems. In order that the recruit will not be 
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handicapped, the speech training program should at 
least orientate her in the procedures and objectives of 
both forms of communication with special stress on 
the art of listening and respect for differing opinions.° 
With parents in particular, the teacher should be able 
to project her ideas and feelings and state them in an 
intelligible and sympathetic manner. 


Apply Training in Classroom 


Finally, the novice should be trained to utilize 
speech principles in the classroom. Whether she wants 
to admit it or not, every teacher is a teacher of speech 
in spite of herself. The lesson taught is either a good 
one or a bad one. This point is stressed by Dorothy 
Eckelmann, who says: 

Instructors are imitated so closely by their stu- 

dents that the speech habits of the teacher are re- 

flected in the speech of the pupils.?® 

Admitting this truth, religious communities should 
train their teachers how to distinguish between normal 
and abnormal speech. Unfortunately, because of a 
lack of understand'ng of all the aspects of speech 
education, many teachers neglect the normal child— 
the one who hasn’t a cleft-palate, a pronounced lisp, 
or a severe case of stuttering. With a knowledge of 
only applied speech, her sin is one of neglect: 

... She (slights) the psychological implications of 

allowing defective speech to remain uncorrected, 

and underrates the cultural demands for refine- 

ment in speaking." 
All too frequently, children with so-called non-defec- 
tive speech are also handicapped because of speech 
problems. The teacher-training program should sup- 
ply sufficient direction for the novice to spot the child 
that is afraid to recite; who always prefers to say 
“I don’t know”; who usually replies “I can’t explain it.” 
These children are speech problems, too! As for the 
handicapped child—the classroom teacher is one of 
his greatest helps. Let the raw recruit be encouraged 
by these words: 

. specialization makes its highest contribu- 
bution only when it solicits and receives the en- 
lightened cooperation of those who teach in the 
classroom.!” 

Therefore, a teacher should be trained to recognize 
possible causes of defects, not that she will attempt 
diagnosis, but that she might offer the therapist infor- 
mation that is pertinent to the case in question. 

Using Calvin Grieder’s speech goals as a model, the 
speech training program for religious communities 
should strive, not necessarily to train the specialist, but 
rather specialize in training the ordinary classroom 
teacher: 

. To be able to do more effective teaching. 
. To be able to set an example of good speech. 

. To be able to discern needs for correction in 

pupils. 
. To be able to give certain correctional 
assistance. 

. To be able to identify cases for reference to 

qualified persons when disability is serious.’* 


If, “out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” then the young novice, equipped thus, cap 
more effectively enter the pulpit of instruction and 
with confidence, enkindle in the hearts of her childrep 
a greater love for the spoken word. 


* Elwood Murray, The Speech Personality (Philadelphia; J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1944), p. 17. 

* William B. McCoard, “Speech Factors as Related to Teach. 
ing Efficiency,” Speech Monographs, Xi p. 58. 

Seth A. Fessenden, “Speech for the Classroom Teacher” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Prin. 
cipals, No. 151, XXXI (January, 1948), p. 203. 

* Ollie L. Backus, Speech in Education (New York: Long. 
mans, Green and Co., 1943), p. 319. 

® Roy Bedichek and F. L. Winship, “The S 
Competition,” The University of te 
(November, 1941), p. 124. 

* Ibid., p. 64. 

*Fred S. Sorrenson, Speech for the Teacher (New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1952), p. 11. 

* Lester Thonssen and A. — Baird, Speech Criticism (New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1948), p. 113. 

* Dorothy Mulgrave, Speech for the Classroom Teacher (New 
York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1955), p. 342. 

* Sorrenson, op. cit., p. 14. 

“ Backus, op. cit., preface. 

8 Ibid., preface. 

* Sorrenson, op. cit,. p. 10. 
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McManus, this papal admonition simply means that 
every elementary school should have some kind of a 
home and school association and that periodically and 
systematically parents and teachers should confer 
about the individual child’s progress in school. Parents 
want these things because they are bound in com 
science to direct and supervise their children’s entire 
education, including their schooling. When school 
authorities deny them this opportunity for systematic 
contact with their children’s teachers, they are guilty 
of interfering with parental rights in education. 

Finally, elementary teachers have these three obli- 
gations to the state: (1) to obey reasonable state 
regulations; (2) to encourage your pupils to have a 
balanced, sane love of country; and (3) to teach out 
nation’s responsibility toward world organizations. 
Speaking to the point of a sane love of country Mon 
signor McManus quotes our official catechism: “A 
citizen must love his country, be sincerely interested 
in its welfare, and respect and obey its lawful au 
thority. He shows this sincere interest by voting 
honestly and without selfish motives, by paying just 
taxes, and by defending his country’s rights when 
necessary.” 

His address is an outstanding document, and we 
make bold to say that every Catholic teacher should 
read it. 

The 1958 Philadelphia meeting is history. This copy 
of the Bulletin is its record. Every member of the 
Association receives a copy of the Bulletin. Individuals 
or institutions desiring extra copies can secure them 
from the office of the Secretary General, 1785 Massa 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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By SISTER MARIE ANGELA, I.H.M. 


ad, St. Matthew School, 5970 Audubon Ave., Detroit 21, Michigan 


A Personality Club in High School 


Here is a project in which a teacher develops personality in 
her pupils by indirection, as it were. By means of a club which 
the pupils manage themselves under the wise and subtle direc- 
tion of their teacher, pupils put on various skits directed to 
one or more character traits. 


Sister Marie Angela teaches reading, English, and religion in 
sixth grade and manages the elementary school library, ad- 
ministering to about 800 children weekly, with the aid of 
adult and student volunteers. Sister is graduate of Marygrove 
College and has an M.A. from Wayne University, both of 
Detroit. She also has a certificate in library science. Her 
experience embraces both the elementary and the secondary 
levels. 


IsN’T IT RATHER DISCONCERTING to observe, at a break- 
fast for high school seniors, that a boy with twelve 
years of education behind him apparently does not 
have enough principles of etiquette at his command 
to prompt him to remove the spoon from his coffee 
cup before drinking? Isn’t it sad to see an exquisitely 
gowned girl graduate nervously biting her finger nails 
in the middle of the prom floor, between dances? 

These may be far-fetched examples, but they are 
just the sort of things that may and do happen. Of 
course, home training would have prevented such 
social blunders, which can also occur through shyness 
in an unaccustomed situation; but some consistent and 
continued education in our schools in the social graces 
would certainly reap some results, too. We aim to 
educate the whole person, but sometimes: we are 
guilty of neglect when it comes to a well-planned per- 
sonality program, conscientiously and systematically 
carried out. 

The reasons, I realize, are manifold. Our schedules 
are crowded, our teachers already have too many sub- 
jects to prepare, our classrooms are packed, our per- 
sonnel is inadequate, and our libraries contain eti- 
quette books with the copyright date 1898. Besides, 
it is difficult to keep pupils interested. 


Plan That Succeeded 


This is not an attempt, by any means, to overcome 
these and other obstacles to a successful personality 
program. It is merely an effort to offer to others a 
plan which has met with considerable success. The 
burden of responsibility is on pupils, not teacher, and 
not on the same generous few on every occasion, either. 
They like it, too. 

As for time, one twenty minute period a week, 
although not the ideal, has been found sufficient to 
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stimulate young people to genuine interest in matters 
of manners. 

The problem of books is a real challenge, for texts 
by the best authorities in etiquette and personality 
are a real necessity for success with a personality club. 
Why not donate the Victorian-age editions to the foot- 
ball team for the bonfire to celebrate the first victory 
of the season, and invest in some of the newer and 
more attractive volumes now obtainable? The school 
and/or public librarian will surely cooperate here. 


Getting Started 


The personality club idea might be used in any high 
school group; but perhaps it has most appeal, and 
reaps best results, when used with pupils starting their 
high school career in the ninth grade. It easily could 
be considered one phase of an orientation program. 

There are no hard fast rules for the organization 
of such a club, as the procedure must be adapted to 
the local conditions and needs. The main problem 
seems to be to get started on a definite plan for work- 
ing out personality problems; and, after that, per- 
severance wins! 

Here is a brief skit which can be used as a starter. 
Only two willing pupils are needed. 


Getting the Idea 


(Skit—two students, one a class officer, if desired) 

John: Good afternoon, Mary. You're a sophomore 
class officer, aren't you? I have a big question to ask 
you. How would you like to help start a personality 
club in our home room? 

Mary: A personality club? What do you mean? 

John: It’s just an organization to discuss high school 
personality problems, and to do something about 
them. 

Mary: That sounds good to me. What are some of 
these problems? 

John: Etiquette, for one thing. -Everybody wants 
to know the correct thing to do and say, and we like 
the other person to know it, too. Then, after we know, 
we practice doing things the right way. 

Mary: I see. If everybody does it, you don’t feel self- 
conscious when you introduce the boy next door to 
your girl friend, for instance. 

John: That’s just the point! There are other teen 
problems, too—plenty of them. We'll suggest some, 
and the boys and girls of the class will know others 
they would like to work on. 





Mary: You mean we can talk about what to do at a 
school dance? 

John: Of course! What not to do; although we are 
going to keep positive points in mind rather than 
negative. It’s more helpful that way. 

Mary: Yes, I can see that. When can we start this 
personality club? 

John: Now that we have elected our class officers, I 
think we could start immediately. I understand that 
everybody gets in on this, too, not just the officers. 
So let’s all be willing to do our part to make our 
personality club a successful and workable organiza- 
tion. 


Put Before the Class, Organization 


At the class meeting which follows the opening skit, 
the question of forming a personality club is put be- 
fore the class. The time is set for the election of club 
officers, unless this is to be left to class officers, and 
the duties of club officers is discussed. 

We suggest four general officers, whom we are call- 
ing general chairman, vice-chairman, secretary or 
scribe, and librarian. These officers and their duties 
may vary according to decisions made at the class 
meeting, guided by the moderator or home-room 
teacher. 

The general chairman conducts weekly meetings 
of the club. The vice-chairman may make reports or 
suggest new subjects for discussion. The secretary 
takes care of the writing and reading of minutes. The 
club librarian assists members in locating helpful 
books and other material. 

Following the election of club officers, the next step 
is to call a group meeting of moderator and officers. 
The purpose of this informal meeting would be to 
discuss possibilities for the initial club meeting and to 
determine policies. 


Sample Meeting 


The general meeting which follows might proceed 
something like this: 


CuamrMaN: The meeting will please come to order. 
Since this is the first general meeting of the per- 
sonality club, there are no minutes to be read. Instead, 
the secretary will make a report on the organization 
of the club. 

SECRETARY: Mr. Chairman: A class meeting was 
called last Wednesday, at which our class president 
introduced the idea of a personality club. A dialogue 
entitled “Getting the Idea” was presented by Mary 
Jones and John Ryan. The class vice-president talked 
about the election of club duties and their duties. 

This election was held on Thursday at the activity 
period, with the following results: General chairman, 
William Smith; vice-chairman, Jack Long; secretary, 
Maureen Reilly; and librarian, Barbara Lenski. A 
group meeting of these officers with our moderator, 
Sister Mary Rose, met after school on Friday to 
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make the initial plans for club meetings and other 
activities. 

CHamMan: Thank you Maureen. The vice-chair. 
man has a few questions to raise for general discus. 
sion. We are asking everybody to help, so don’t be 
bashful! 

VICE-CHAIRMAN: During our group meeting, these 
questions arose: Shall we consider only etiquette 
problems, meet once a week to discuss them, and cal] 
our club something like “Sophomore Courtesy Club’; 
or would it be better to meet more frequently and 
include teenage questions as well? In the latter case, 
would “Sophomore Teen Club” be a good name to 
choose? We wish you would think over these points, 
as they will be put to a vote at our next meeting. 

We should also like suggestions regarding topics 
or projects which you think may be appropriate for 
consideration by the club. Suggestions may be made at 
the meetings, or handed to me in writing at any time, 
Probably, as we proceed, new ideas may occur to you, 
so bring them in, please! Everybody takes part, you 
know. We're counting on you! 

CHamMAN: While we're letting these ideas settle, 
the club librarian will give her introductory talk. 

LrpraRIAN: In case you haven't located the etiquette 
books in our high school library, let me introduce you 
to a special library number, 395, which is not very 
difficult to remember. You will find our collection of 
courtesy books on the two top shelves of the third 
section. 

In the public library, the same class number is 
used, 395. You will find some interesting material in 
the Youth Section, near the main entrance. You prob- 
ably have some good things at home, too, which you 
will want to dust off and start using: Here are a few 
pamphlets belonging to our classroom, which will be 
kept in this file box for your use. 

Next week I shall report on some findings regarding 
material on personality. I'll be glad to try to help you 


Student at work! Wayne Brennan of Central Catholic 
High School, Great Falls, Montana, combines 

study with practical application of busines 

courtesy as he handles the school’s switchboard. 
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to locate information on any topic in which you may be 
interested. 

CuHamMAN: Thank you, Barbara. Now, here is 
where some of the rest of you get into action. The 
chair hereby appoints Marie Hanson to act ‘as sub- 
chairman for the next regular meeting of the club, 
one week from today. The person appointed may 
choose the topic, also a committee to help prepare a 
ten minute program on the subject chosen. The vice- 
chairman will be glad to help with the selection of 
the topic, and the librarian will be ready to assist with 
material on your subject, as we will want to know 
what authorities say, not just what you may think. 

Finally, Marie, just to help you to recover from the 
shock of your appointment as chairman of next week's 
meeting, let me remind you that, as soon as your pro- 
gram has been presented to the class, it will be your 
privilege to select a new chairman for the next meet- 
ing. So the honors keep rotating in such a way that, 
whether you find yourself a listener or a performer, 
you can always console yourself that next time it will 
be somebody else’s turn. 

If there is no further business, the meeting is ad- 
journed until next Wednesday. 


Symposium on Personality Traits 


After the reading of minutes and reports by the 
general officers at the next meeting, the subchairman, 
Marie Hanson, was asked to take over. Her committee 
had a prepared symposium on four of the personality 
traits considered important for high school students— 
dependability, initiative, industry, and maturity. The 
suggestions and questions which followed were so 
plentiful that it was decided to keep a suggestion box 
in a convenient place thereafter. 


Parliamentary Procedure 


Although the personality club is not the proper 
setting for the teaching of parliamentary procedure 
in meetings, there is excellent opportunity here for 
correlation with the English speech program. Officers 
and others will find helpful ideas in Virginia Bailard’s 
book, So You Were Elected! (N. Y.: Whittlesey House, 
1946). However, adherence to strict rules is not so 
important here as the necessity of getting every pupil 
interested in listening, thinking, reading, and talking. 


Topics 


Usually the students can proceed on their own 
initiative after a good start. In order to give the per- 
sonality programs some sort of unity and order, some 
special subject might be determined upon at the be- 
ginning of a year, semester, or month, followed up by 
a variety of phases of that subject. For example, the 
general topic for September might be “Personality in 
School,” with “Welcome, Classmates!” as an opening 
program. New pupils in the schools would receive 
special attention here. October might be devoted to 
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“Sportsmanship,” November to “Speaking and Listen- 
ing,” and December to “Personality in Dress and 
Appearance.” “Courtesy in the Home,” might be the 
general topic for January; “Visiting” for February, both 
from the viewpoint of host and that of guest. “Cour- 
tesy to God” might be discussed during March, “Table 
Etiquette” during April. “Social Events” would prob- 
ably be most appropriate for May, and a look forward 
in June, “Summer Is Coming” might include vacation 
hints, personality at work, and plans for the future. 

Other subjects in which the students are interested, 
or for which there is a need, will present themselves. 
In this case, the present necessity should by all means 
supersede adherence to any rigid program. Flexibility 
is important in a personality club. 

Two skits which may be used early in the season, 
before the pupils’ own initiative is sufficiently produc- 
tive, are given here. In the first one, tact should be 
used in the selection of a “Susan Selfish” whose actual 
character obviously belies the part she is playing. 


Nobody Likes Me! 


CHAIRMAN: Today we have a little skit entitled 
“Nobody Likes Me!” It is dedicated to all boys and 
girls who desire popularity—and who doesn’t? The 
scene is the school corridor, between classes and at 
dismissal, any day of the week. Watch this young 
lady, Miss Susan Selfish. I think youll know the 
answer if you follow her through the day. 

Jane: Oh, good morning, Sue! Did you happen to 
remember to bring back the pen you borrowed from 
me a few days ago? I really need it today. 

Susan (crossly): No, I didn’t. It doesn’t work very 
well anyway. You might as well invest in a new one. 

Frank: Look, Susan! We need someone to help 
with the typing for the school paper. You're a good 
typist. How about it? 

Susan: I'm a good typist, but I'm not hiring out just 
yet. Find someone else! 

SuirLey: Oh, I beg your pardon! I really didn’t mean 
to bump into you like that. 

Susan: Why don’t you watch where you're going? 
I’m not safe right here in school with so many care- 
less people around. 

Louis: Susan, you're just the person we're looking 
for. How would you like to join the entertainment 
committee for lunch period this week? I’ve heard you 
can play for group singing. 

Susan: Oh yes, I’m quite good at the piano; but 
I’m not staying for lunch this week. I prefer to go out 
for my lunch. 

Jean: Did you get that last algebra problem, Sue? 
Maybe you could help me find my mistake. I really 
got stuck on that last one. 

Susan: I got it all right, but I’m pretty busy right 
now. Probably you won't be called on, anyway! 

Dona.p: Here we are! Sister asked me to have every- 
body in the class sign for cleaning the blackboards and 
doing the dusting, just one day each month. Where 
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would you like to put your august signature? 

Susan: I wouldn't! I’m not the janitor around here! 

Louise: Hurry, Sue! There’s the bell. You don’t 
want to be late for class, do you? 

Susan: I'm coming when I get ready. There are 
entirely too many rules and regulations around here, 
anyway! 

FRANK: What's the trouble, Sue? You don’t look 
particularly happy today. 

Susan: Happy? I'm so provoked I could just scream! 
Look at this English paper—D! Of course I know there 
are a few mistakes, like spelling and punctuation, and 
I wrote it in such a hurry that I didn’t pay much 
attention to a little item like handwriting. But Sister 
just doesn’t like me. No matter how hard I try, I never 
get an A like Mary Smith. Oh, my, no! Just D! That's 
good enough for Susan Selfish! 

Frank: Well, well, that’s too bad now. Did you, 
honestly, ever hand in any work like Mary Smith’s, 
Sue? I just happened to see Mary’s paper for today, 
and I really don’t blame Sister for giving her an A. 
It is good. She worked at it a long time, too. 

Susan: Oh, you're just prejudiced! Of course I 
know Mary works hard. She wants to stand in well 
with the faculty, that’s all. As for me, I'm not playing 
politics, I can tell you that. D on my paper! 

Suirtey: Oh, Sue! Isn't it thrilling about Jean’s 
winning the prize in the essay contest? 

Susan: I’m not so thrilled! She probably got some 
material from that clever big sister of hers, or maybe 
one of the faculty helped her. My entry didn’t even 
get mentioned. 

(Susan stands aside, while others in skit form a group, 
center, whispering. ) 

Jane: She never returned my good pen! 

Frank: Wouldn't help out with the typing! 

SHIRLEY: Wouldn’t even accept an apology! 

Louis: No cooperation in school projects from her! 

Jean: Clever enough, but won't share her talents 
with others! 

Donatp: Takes no interest in our classroom or 
school, either. 

Loutse: Breaks all the rules! 

SHIRLEY: Jealous! 

Louis: Selfish! 

DonaLp: Mean! 

Frank: Stingy! 

Jean: Rude! 

Jane: Oh, well, come on! Let’s go and play ping- 
pong! You can’t change some people! 

(They leave Susan standing looking after them. ) 

Susan: I'm sure they were whispering about me. 
Now they've gone off without me. I can’t understand 
it. They're so mean they won't even ask me to go 
along! Nobody likes me, and I’m sure I don’t know 
why. I'm not so bad looking, I can get my work if I 
want to; I can type, play the piano, and I can carry 
on a conversation, too. But nobody likes me! (Leaves ) 

CuamMan: Poor Susan Selfish! Nobody likes her! 


Do you know why? Of course there aren’t any Susans 
in our class! 

Pupils will also enjoy the next skit, which presents 
the opposite picture—an unselfish personality. They 
may be left to draw their own conclusions. 

(To be continued ) 


Phonics Vital to Reading Program 


(Continued from page 311) 


Familiar to Pupil 


Once the vowels have been mastered, the child has 
a clue to the recognition and pronunciation of most 
words he sees. As the reading lessons are introduced, 
the child will see in each new word a combination of 
letters that are familiar to him. He will know the word 
not merely with his memory and imagination, but with 
his conscious intellect. A child who has been taught 
only a visual word method does not actually leam, 
rather he believes that f-a-n is fan because his teacher 
has shown him a picture of a fan with the word fan 
lettered under it, and he has been told that f-a-n says 
fan; however, this child lacks the certainty that goes 
with real knowledge which can be acquired only 
through intellectual activity. The child who has seen 
letters f-a-n and has become familiar with their sound 
knows for himself the word that they form. This pro 
cedure is a good illustration of the superiority of 
knowledge over faith. 


The "Forgetter" 


Every teacher has at many times sympathized with 
the tragic plight of the “forgetter’—one who loses all 
contact with the image of the word before him. Knowl 
edge of the letters and their sounds gives him the 
necessary tools for rebuilding in his mind the word 
image he may forget. 

In oral reading, when a child meets a word he cannot 
pronounce, the teacher need only say, “Your worl 
rhymes with ———,” and in most instances his know: 
edge of sound and rhyme will enable him to pronounce 
the word. For example, if the child is reading and 
cannot pronounce the word light, the teacher says, ‘I 
rhymes with night.” From this the child can immed: 
ately pronounce his word and continues the reading 
without losing the thought. 

The necessity of repetition and daily drill on the 
items taught must not be overlooked. This constant 
repetition gives the child the feeling of familiarity with 
his tools which in indispensable if he is to become @ 
intelligent reader. He will be able not only to recognize 
sight words but also to attack new words confidently 
and to grasp the complete thought of what he # 
reading. 

It is true that in Word Attack Skills phonics is only 
one step; however, experience has demonstrated that 
it is the most important and should be thoroughly and 
systematically taught, regardless of the basic text used. 
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By SISTER M. MYNETTE, F.S.P.A. 
Dean, Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Intellectualism— the Gifted — Catholic Colleges 


Self- eapteation and taking inventory are appropriate at any 
time. The educator gains oes them just as any one else in 
his field. The author's suggestion for doing some self-evalua- 
tion was sparked, of course, by the several writings that have © 
appeared in the past two years on the topic of intellectualism. 


Sister Mynette has had to center her attention on evaluation 
having spent a number of years, prior to her present position 
as dean, as elementary school supervisor and directress of 
studies. She is a graduate of State University of lowa and 
Viterbo College. Catholic University conferred on her an 
M.A. degree. 


THE SO-CALLED CONTROVERSY over education of the past 
ten or twelve months has been the subject of heated 
discussion in America. Educators, scholars, members 
of learned societies as well as the American people 
at large are beginning to look calmly but very seriously 
at the quality of American education. There are those 
who hold that it was not the advent of Sputnik which 
brought about the controversy, but that the present 
reaction to education was simmering for some time, 
with, however, Sputnik being the occasion for it to 
burst forth into general view. A speaker at a recent 
teacher's convention stated that in his opinion America 
has come around a bend in the road and is now ap- 
proaching a cultural era. May this not also be true of 
American Catholic education? 

A look at the topics which were on the agenda of 
Catholic educational conferences and conventions in 
the past several years and which also found expression 
in the professional and more popular types of maga- 
zine reveals that American Catholic intellectualism 
may have foreshadowed the present controversy. It 
seems that the topics of major concern in the current 
discussion are the strengthening of the academic pro- 
gram on all levels and provision for the gifted student. 
Lest we become immersed in the discussion of pro- 
grams for the gifted and lose sight of the thinking that 
has been done on American Catholic intellectualism, a 
re-examination of some of the issues on intellectualism 
and their implication for the Catholic college campus 
is undertaken. 

Whether the reader selects Monsignor John Tracy 
Ellis’ survey of American Catholic intellectual life, 
Thomas P. Neil’s analysis of the function of the intel- 
lectual, or Father Gustave Weigel’s study of the rela- 
tionship of theology to the intellectual, he is impressed 
with the need for more intellectualism among Ameri- 
can Catholics.! Furthermore, the critics of Monsignor 
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Tracy Ellis’ statistics and those who engaged in the 
heated discussions over Father John Cavanaugh’s 
comments on the subject, do indicate at least in- 
directly, if not directly, that these writers consider in- 
tellectualism a most desirable thing. All of this, to- 
gether with the apparent superiority of Russia in the 
field of scientific scholarship, is contributing toward 
bringing the intellectual into his own in America. 

Will this movement of intellectualism, if it may be 
called a movement at this date, have an impact on the 
Catholic college campus, or will our Catholic colleges 
follow the pattern of the past in which, as Father 
Ong states, “our more specifically intellectual energy 
seems to have been regularly channelled into prescrib- 
ing what was wrong with things” rather than expend- 
ing energy on real modes of action?” Is there hope for 
positive, rather than negative, action in response to 
the cry for intellectualism? Will the college faculties 
heed the call of Father Weigel? He states 


What is required is a general awareness of what 
we need and an awareness that the need is not 
being filled. The more we become aware of it, the 
nearer we shall be to the moment when the situa- 
tion will be better. Our moment is more propitious 
than we think. The young people studying in the 
universities vaguely feel that something is not 
right. Our hope is in the youth, not in the genera- 
tion actually in the possession of the field. The 
older generation cannot give us too much because 
most of them were not properly stimulated nor 
effectively orientated.* 


Directed at Self and Students 


Humble, sincere, and earnest self-examination fol- 
lowed with energetic and courageous action will be 
necessary if the college faculty is to face the situation 
squarely. This examination will need to be directed 
first toward themselves; secondly, toward their stu- 
dents. Neil, in his analysis of the intellectual proposes 
three functions: “The ideal function of the intellectual 
is a triple one: to pursue truth, to communicate it to 
others, and to criticize and formulate public policy.”* 
He further states that an “intellectual (is) one who is 
engaged professionally in the pursuit or the propaga- 
tion of the truth.” According to Neil’s definition of an 
intellectual and the triple function proposed by him, 
the college faculty must be operative in developing 
intellectuals. Furthermore, if the hope is to be in our 
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youth, who more than the molders of youth should in- 
spire the potential intellectual in his pursuit of truth? 
Regardless of whether the college teacher is a visible 
or an invisible scholar, or whether he considers him- 
self a scholar at all, he is faced with an examination of 
his own intellectualism, his instructional procedures, 
and the inspiration he is giving youth to be searchers 
of truth. 

If college teachers do not take the initiative in mak- 
ing this self-examination, their students may force 
them to do so. The foment about American Catholic 
intellectualism has also reached youth groups. The re- 
gional and national meetings of the National Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students and Catholic Action 
Conventions have been discussing the lack of Catholic 
intellectualism with the result that students return to 
their campuses from these sessions evaluating the chal- 
lenge they are receiving to be explorers of truth. Just as 
the scholar is a threat because he judges and criticizes, 
so, too, will the student on returning to his campus 
from a discussion of intellectualism be a threat to the 
college faculty. For the student, too, will judge; he, 
too, will criticize the stimulation he is receiving to 
scholarship from his teachers.® 


Solution Fourfold 


Perhaps the solution is a fourfold one: individual 
self-examination by faculty and by student, faculty 
group evaluation, student group evaluation, and joint- 
faculty student consideration of the problem. 

If esteem for scholarship is not to be produced by 
legislation or by construction of programs but rather 
if it is a matter of creative love, and if students are to 
be wooed to it, then the college teacher will need to 
lead the way.’ Unless the professor himself has a de- 
sire for wisdom he cannot woo the student. In speaking 
of college faculty, Father Weigel says, “Our Catholic 
colleges need men of talent, trained in their disciplines, 
and intensely anxious to go ever deeper in their fields 
of research.” In addition it will be necessary for the 
professor to understand, as Neil states, that “teaching 
and popularization are as important as research, that 
propagation of the truth is not only as good as its dis- 
covery but often requires even greater skill and pa- 
tience.”® A teacher who seriously considers his role in 
guiding students in the pursuit of truth will deepen 
his understanding of his discipline through research 
and he will scrutinize his instructional procedures to 
assure himself that he is not a purveyer of textbooks 
nor a pamperer of students. 


Group Study 


Analysis of intellectualism on the college campus is 
worthy of group study by the faculty as well. As a first 
approach, a college faculty, particularly in the case of 
the small college, may use the Great Books technique 
in studying any one of the scholarly articles which have 
appeared on American Catholic intellectualism. 
Through a study of one or more of these, the faculty 


will not only be inspired to action but will form 
united outlook on the problem. Thus suspicion, fear; 
criticism, and other deadening attitudes will be x 
vented. As a further step, a college faculty might 
re-examine the purposes of the college to determ 
whether these purposes are actually functioning § 
whether they remain objectives in theory. In this stu 
a question that might well be asked is, “Is the intellg 
tual development of the students of prime impg 
tance?” The relationship of curricular to co-curricy 
activities may also bear scrutiny. Faculty sharingg 
effective means of instilling in students a desire fa 
scholarship and effective teaching and testing prog. 
dures could also be a step in the right direction. 

To develop successfully an intellectual climate m 
the campus, students will need to become interested 
and ready to make a self-evaluation of their purpox 
in obtaining a college education and of their ow 
habits of study and inquiry. The stimulation given 
students by regional and national student groups sud 
as NFCCS is healthy provided the students recogniz 
their role as students. If students are to be wooed tp 
scholarship, faculty members will need to accept a cer. 
tain amount of scrutiny and criticism from them of the 
college program and of the quality of instruction. Ty 
take the same attitude toward students as is often taken 
toward the scholar who is by nature critical will widen 
the gap between professors and students. On the other 
hand, faculty members may not become overly ambi- 
tious lest they make the mistake of which Fathe 
Weigel speaks. “But one error we must avoid. Ther 
must be no urging of youth to a life of scholarship with 
the whip of the Church’s need.”!° Nor should they us 
any other need as a whip to produce scholarship. 
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Joint Discussion 


Joint faculty-student discussion of the purposes @ 
the college, of the nature of scholarship on the campus 
and of obstacles to the intellectual life can be ven 
revealing. To capture a bit of Newman’s idea of a uni 
versity (a group of scholars—faculty and students- 
meeting together) might be a way of effecting an in 
tellectual climate on campus. 

W. Max Wise in They Come for the Best of Reasow 
states: 


Students are increasingly interested in the pur- 
poses and plans of their colleges. They welcome 
the opportunity, when it is offered, to participate 
in the discussions of curricular development or 
plans for extending campus facilities. They are 
interested in maintaining and improving the 
quality of the faculty, and they are often leaders 
in urging that academic standards be raised." 


Thirst for the Intellectual Life 


Buzz session with students in small groups and 
number of faculty members in each group could be th 
means for developing a clearer understanding of th 
college objectives as well as a better acceptance @ 
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them by both faculty and students. The more gifted 
students might be invited to participate with the fac- 
ulty in planning sessions, in study groups, in a self- 
evaluation of various aspects of the institution. This 
experience could be a growth process for the mature 
and the immature scholar if the problems considered 
demand critical thinking and if faculty and students 
do not become immersed in the discussion of the “min- 
utae” of campus gripes or inconsequential matters. 
When we come to the bend in the road where faculty 
and students thirst for the intellectual life, engage in 
stimulating discussions of problems of an intellectual 
nature, we have perhaps made the first step in remedy- 
ing the lack of intellectualism in our Catholic culture. 

Will the Catholic colleges of America utilize the 
“propitious moment” that is theirs by sowing the seeds 
of wisdom in the serious minded youth who come to 
their campuses? If each student grows in intellectual 
maturity to his capacity, can we not expect that the 
gifted student will be the scholar of tomorrow? In- 
tellectualism will then come into its own on the Catho- 
lic college campus. 


*Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, American Catholics and the 
Intellectual Life, Chicago, The meee Foundation, Inc., 1956; 
Thomas P. ‘Neil, “The Function of the Intellectual,” Thought, 
XXXII (Summer 1957), 198-223; Gustave Weigel, S.J., “Amer- 
ican Catholic Intellectualism—A Theologian’s Reflections,” The 
Review of Politics, XIX (July 1957), 275-306. 

“ J. Ong, S.J., Frontiers in American Catholicism, p. 


* Weigel, op. cit., p. 305. 
* Neil, op. cit., p. 200. ° Ibid., p. 201. 
Cf. Weigel, - cit., p. 288, e. his discussion of the scholar 

as a critic. " Cf. Ibid., p. 305. 

* Gustave Weigel, S.J., “Function of the Faculty,” Common- 
weal, LXVII (January 31, 1958), 462-463. 

* Neil, op. cit., 214. 

® Gustave Weigel, “American Catholic Intellectualism—A 
Theologian’s Reflections,” The Review for Politics, XIX (July 
1957). 275-306. 


™ Max W. Wise, They Come for the Best of Reasons—College 


Students, Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 


1958, p. 41. 


Who Inspires Vocation 
(Continued from page 309) 
and to exert themselves, mindful of the words of 
our Lord, “the harvest indeed is abundant but the 
laborers are few,” (Lk.X:2) and to be as diligent 


as possible in giving the Church numerous and 
holy ministers. 


First Duty, Main Attraction 


Happily, most seminarians listed as their main at- 
traction to the seminary the offering of Mass, the 
first duty of the priest. The other duties of the priest, 
to bless, to guide, to preach, and to baptize, do not 
rank so high in attraction except in a general and 
individual way. (Council of Trent; Ordination Rite). 
However, the point can be made that these duties of 
the priest are the first to be considered in instructing’ 
7th and 8th graders, high-school students and aspirants 
to the priesthood, according to the teaching of the 
Church. 

Minor Seminarians give suggestions for awakening 
possible vocations and getting 7th and 8th graders in- 
terested in the seminary: 

1. Why not start a Bosco Club for boys who are in- 
terested in any way in learning more about the semi- 
nary and the priesthood. Include the minor seminarians 
from the parish or the neighboring parish. By this, in- 
terest can be kept high and a direct preparation can 
be made for entering the seminary. (To offset the idea 
that every boy ought to go to the seminary who says 
he wants to go or who looks like he should go, read 
Father Cyril Dukehart’s article in the March 1957 issue 
of the Priest magazine. ) 

2. More lectures, movies, picture-slides, programs 
on the actual life of the seminary. 

3. Visits to the seminary, by 7th and 8th graders. 
Let them see what a seminary is really like. 

4. Vocation days in the seminary. 

In general, many seminarians pointed out, there 
should be no force, no pushing into the seminary, but 
at the same time, many more can be made aware that 
the seminary exists and that there is a need for priests. 
Pleas were made, too, that those who do go to the semi- 
nary be informed thoroughly and properly about the 
work, play, study, prayer, etc., in the seminary. They 
do not like a lot of odd and pietistic information about 
the life, as though the minor seminarian has to be one 
third angel, one third girl, and one third boy. The 
seminary and priesthood are for men who want to be- 
come good and holy leaders of the flock of Christ 
Jesus. The seminarian, the priest, wants to be “another 
Christ.” 





In the first grade of St. Marys 
Cathedral School, Fall River, 
Mass., the airplane scene illus. 
trates the importance of a 
correct beginning stroke. Note 
the slant. Sister Silveria is 
the teacher, 


Motivation plays an important part 
in handwriting instruction in 
the sixth grade of SS. Peter 

and Paul School, Fall River (below), 
Sister Evangela displays posters 

to remind pupils of good 
handwriting, 


By Rev. Edward J. Gorman, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 368 N. Main Si, 
Fall River, Mass. 


Progress in PENMANSHIP 


THE BEGINNING of the new year is 
traditionally the time to formulate 
resolutions for the months that lie 
ahead. This is an ideal time to make 
definite decisions regarding the im- 
provement of the handwriting pro- 
gram being conducted in your 
school or school system. Certainly 
there are a great many resolutions 
that can be made for would-be 
good writers, that if adhered to 
will mean greater success for them 
in the months and years to come. 
In this article, it is not my task 
to try to justify the place of pen- 
manship in the present day curric- 
ulum of schools all over this coun- 
try. However, when one visits many 


of the schools in different areas, it 
is often alarming to observe the 
lack of interest and the lack of seri- 
ous emphasis that is sometimes 
given to the teaching of handwrit- 
ing. Such observations make one 
wish that the subject were taught 
more enthusiastically. The place 
which penmanship has always held 
as the joining link of the three “Rs” 
will most emphatically continue to 
be important in the modern school’s 
curriculum. 

I would like to give you a brief 
resumé of the present. handwriting 
program which is conducted in the 
Fall River Diocese. The quality of 
work that can be found in this dio- 


cese in penmanship was graciously 
described by the president of The 
A. N. Palmer Company. “In my 
opinion, the work in penmanship of 
the Fall River Schools is equal to 
the best obtained in any public or 
parochial school system in the’ 
country.” We are indeed proud of 
this statement from the president 
of a company which deals solely 
with one subject—handwriting. It 
is felt that commercial handwriting 
systems, such as “Palmer Method’ 
and others, have personnel that are 
acquainted extensively with the 
various types of penmanship being 
conducted in today’s schools. 

In retrospect, when there was 
thought of introducing a specific 
system into the Fall River Diocese, 
one of the first things deemed 
necessary at that time was to evalv- 
ate the handwriting of all the pupils 
in the school system. From this 
observation we were able to deter- 
mine the fluency and legibility evi- 
denced by the pupils in the schools 
and were also able to thereby set 
a plateau from which future im- 
provement could be readily meas- 
ured. Thus, eighteen years ago the 
Fall River Diocese adopted its 
present handwriting program and 
has successfully followed it with 
continuous improvement. 


Teacher, Trained and Interested 


But when new material is intro- 
duced into an already existing cul- 
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riculum, gradual adjustments have 
to be made if the complete program 
is to result in a successful combina- 
tion. In the handwriting program 
that we introduced eighteen years 
ago, the teacher is considered to be 
the most important person. She 
must be trained in the subject and 
interested in improvement of hand- 
writing in order to provide the 
leadership which her pupils _re- 
quire. For that reason all teachers 
were requested to obtain a teacher’s 
handwriting certificate within two 
years. Many were already qualified 
because of the training they had 
previously received in the novitiate. 
Those not so qualified availed 
themselves of the teacher training 
course through correspondence 
sponsored by the textbook supplier. 
At the satisfactory completion of 
the course teacher's certificates in 
penmanship were awarded. The 
constructive criticism which they 
obtained while taking the course 
was also very beneficial in their 
classroom teaching by equipping 
them with handwriting which the 
pupils desired to imitate. 


Samples Evaluated 
In addition to the above program 


of teacher improvement, samples of 
pupils handwriting were collected 
in September and again in the fol- 
lowing May so that any improve- 
ment could be recorded. Also a 
penmanship examination is required 
annually in May by the diocese 
and this material together with im- 
provement specimens is forwarded 
to the handwriting company for 
evaluation. 


Good position, the first requisite 

for good handwriting, is demonstrated 
by eighth graders at St. Patrick's 
School, Fall River. Sister Bonaventure 
is the teacher. 


Another view (below) of other pupils 
of this same eighth grade of St. 
Patrick’s School, who demonstrate 
good position. 


January 1959 


The following fundamental aims 
were established and are now fol- 
lowed: 

1. Development of sufficient drill 
to establish correct position 
and movement while writing. 

2. Acceptable arrangement of 
work (margins, spacing, etc. ). 

. Uniformity of slant, size and 
spacing. 

. Individual assistance to the 
pupil giving encouragement 
when deserved and construc- 
tive criticism when needed. 

5. The use of handwriting text- 
books and all supplementary 
material and aids whenever 
possible. 

The above general aims have 
prompted legible handwriting in 
all written work and sufficient skill 
to enable pupils to write easily, 


legibly, and rapidly to meet any 
present or future needs. 

Further to stimulate continued 
interest and to get assistance when- 
ever needed a handwriting con- 
sultant visits the schools in the dio- 
cese once each year. This personal 
contact with the supervisors and 
teachers is of great help in keeping 
handwriting in its important posi- 
tion in our curriculum. We are quite 
proud, and we feel deservedly so, 
of the fluent and legible writing of 
our children. The results of our 
efforts over these many years can 
be conveniently observed by you 
at the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association annual conven- 
tion to be held in Atlantic City in 
April, 1959. We personally extend 
an invitation to one and all to ob- 
serve and compare our pupils’ work. 
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A MOTHER APPLIES 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Anna N. Terifay, 120 Franklin 
St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Under a general title, the author has a half 
dozen samples of using psychology in the 
classroom. Her experience has extended 
through all the elementary grades and junior 
high as well as high school and its com- 
mercial department. For this once, she lets 
a mother set the example. 


Other brief examples of psychology applied 
to a classroom situation will be welcomed 
from our readers for publication in this 
column. 


A MOTHER related this experience to 
me. The account concerned her 
youngest child, Tommy, who was 
then about five years of age, and 
one of eight children. 

At home, the family spoke a for- 
eign language most of the time. Out- 
side the home, the children talked 
only in English. Often when the 
mother called to Tommy while he 
was playing with his friends, she 
would tell him her message in the 
foreign language they spoke at 
home. Then she would hear the 
other children say to Tommy, “What 
did your mother say to you?” Evi- 
dently these remarks made him re- 
alize that not everyone understood 
more than one way of speaking. 


No Answer from Tommy 


This incident happened one 
morning at home when the mother 
asked Tommy to go to a nearby 
store on an errand for her but re- 
ceived no response. The mother re- 
peated her message, but still no an- 
swer from Tommy. Then the mother 
asked him what was the matter. He 
answered in English that he no 
longer understood the language she 
was using. His mother was stunned. 
Not one of her older children had 
tried that stunt. So she herself went 
to the store, wondering in the mean- 
time how this matter should be 
handled. 


Mother Make No Move 


The problem solved itself when in 
the afternoon of the same day 
Tommy called to his mother and 
asked in English for some cookies 
which he wanted for lunch. But the 
mother made no move to get them. 
He asked again, and added e&. 
citedly, “Mother, what is the mat 
ter?” His mother answered rather 
calmly in the foreign language, ‘] 
don’t understand English any 
more.” The mother had no mor 
trouble after this episode with 
Tommy’s not understanding what 
she said to him. 


A Graded DEVELOPMENT 
from Simple Prayerbooks 
to Missal: 


By Sister Mary Theola, School Siste 
of Notre Dame, St. Stephen Convent, 
Stepney, Connecticut 
THERE was a time a few years ago 
when classroom readers were not 
written under a controlled vocabu- 
lary. Often children had to struggle 
to a point of discouragement and 
even failure. Then to simplify a 
least one phase of reading disabil 
ity the use of words was controlled. 
In a short time educators like Gates, 
Thorndike, Horn, and others gave 
us valuable basic word lists for 
use in writing children’s books 
Directed by these, reading was 
made easier. While this plan did 
not eliminate all reading problems 
it did lessen difficulties to some 
degree. 


Especially for Children 


A few years ago the same pri 
ciple to reduce word difficulties was 
applied to prayerbooks for children, 
especially books for First Commut- 
ion. These books were no longet 
just ornamental. Children could 
read them and profit by them spit 
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itually. Prayers were written in 
simple, first grade vocabulary for 
the most part and the print was 
arranged in short eye-span phrases. 
The readable, devotional prayers 
now prompted a bond of union be- 
tween God and the child. Love, 
thanks, hope, and sorrow for sin 
were aroused through the child’s 
own reading power. The change 
was a welcome one. 


Return to Former Practice 


Unfortunately and possibly all 
unknowingly for the past two years 
or so there has been a return to the 
former practice, giving the children 
a book above their ability. In a 
number of sections throughout the 
country children’s missals are be- 
ing used as First Communion 
prayer books. This is a sad error. 
Children of seven or eight years 
cannot use a missal intelligently no 
matter how simply expressed. No 
missal can express what it should 
if brought down to the reading 
vocabulary of a second-grade child. 
Because of the vocabulary involved, 
a child cannot read quickly enough 
to finish each part of the Mass with 
the priest. And, too, have you ever 
watched a little one turn pages, 
especially pages of a small book? 
They are usually slow and awk- 
ward about it. Granting that a 
child’s missal has just one variant 
part, the Gospel, can a child locate 
it quickly enough and read it with 
facility? 


Beyond Comprehension 


Lastly, some missals for little ones 
often have several pages beyond 
the comprehension of the children. 
Examples of these are a page dia- 
gramming the plan of the Mass or 
a comparative study of the differ- 
ences between the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary and the Sacrifice of the Altar. 
In a few, the names of the articles 
used at Mass and the names of the 
vestments are given. These objec- 
tions may seem trivial. They are 
such for an adult but each in its 
own way presents a difficulty to 
the child. The confusion he will 
experience is quite likely to build 
up a strong dislike for the use of a 
missal. 

The change from a simple pray- 
erbook to a missal may have been 
made because adults have become 
missal minded which is proper and 
praiseworthy in an adult but not 
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for a young child. Perhaps, too, pub- 
lishers are partly to blame for ad- 
vertising missals for use for First 
Communion. 


Missal Has Its Place 


A missal has its place. It is a good 
and profitable plan to teach the 
use of a simple missal in the fourth 
and fifth grades. Until that time a 
First Communion prayerbook gives 
all that a child can profit by while 
attending Mass. In the sixth grade 
after the child has gained facility 
in using a simple missal he should 
be able to make the transfer to a 
Sunday missal. In teaching the use 
of any missal, we must encourage 
children to persevere and to have 
patience with themselves. Ease in 
using the missal is not quickly 
achieved. 

Let us give a child a prayer-book 
suited to his mental powers. In 
education we expect every child to 
be met on his level of ability. Why 
not use the same good judgment 
when selecting helps that are to 
develop him spiritually? Let there 
be a graded development: a First 
Communion book, a simple missal, 
a Sunday missal and then the com- 
plete missal. 


MAKING THE MOST 
OF SHAKESPEARE 
THROUGH DIALOG 


By Rev. Reginald F. Walker, C.S.Sp., 
Rockwell College, Cashel, Co. Tip- 
perary, Eire 
HERE ARE suggestions regarding the 
handling of Shakespeare (Henry 
IV, Part 1) with a junior class 
through discussion. 

At first sight this play would seem 
to present little scope for the har- 
nessing of Shakespeare studies to 
the task of serious thinking. The 
teacher however, will stress mainly 
three aspects of the play: 

(1) The entirely Catholic atmos- 
phere produced by constant matter- 
of-fact references to things of the 
Faith as an accepted part of life 
even in the midst of rough living. 

(2) The triumph of authority 
over lawlessness. 

(3) The portrayal of character. 

It is to the third aspect of the 
play we wish to make reference 
here. Henry IV, Part 1, provides 
excellent material for the appren- 
ticeship of the pupil to the study of 
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deeper and more serious issues as 
emerge later. 


Let us take two examples of what 
may be done by careful manipula- 
tion of material. It is presumed that 
the play has been covered once and 
that the class is engaged in repeti- 
tion. The dialogue might proceed 
as follows: 

Teacuer: Which character do 
you like best? 

Puri: Falstaff. 

T: Why do you like Falstaff? 


P: Well—the things he says and 
does. 

T: So the things a person says 
and does are the expression of 
Bs 0-6 

P: Character. 

T: What do you mean by 
“character?” 

P: Well, the sort of person he is. 

T: For example—? 

P: A kind person—clever—firm. 

T: So that you could say that 
character is the sum total of a per- 
son's qualities of mind, will and 
heart. And by the way. You said 
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“the things a person says and does” 
Which would you regard as the 
more important? 

P: The things he does. 

T: Why? 

P: Because when he says thing 
he might be telling lies. 

T: Or he might be—? 

P: A hypocrite. 

T: Therefore you hold that 
character expresses itself in action? 

P: Yes. 

T: In peeling a banana for ex. 
ample? 

P: Well not that sort of action- 
important action. 

T: As when a man has to make~? 

P: A decision, a choice of ways of 
acting. 

T: Good. Character reveals it. 
self then in vital decisions: as 4 
man is so shall he choose, right or 
wrong, for good or for evil, 
Suppose he chooses wrong or evil, 
does it follow he is evil himself? 

P: Not always. He might have 
wrong ideas and think he was right. 

T: Or on the other hand—? 

P: He might know what was 
right and still choose what was 
wrong. 

T: Through—? 

P: Well—pride, or greed, or . . 

T: Or any other passion that 
might have made a slave of him 
When a man chooses falsely there- 
fore it is either because (1) his mind 
is wrong or (2) because his will is 
wrong owing to pride or passion. 
If we want to do right therefore 
we must first—? 

P: Be right. 

T: In—? 

P: In mind and in will. 

T: Now to get back to Falstaff. 
Would you really like Falstaff in 
real life—a man that drinks huge 
quantities of sack and runs away 
from battle and throws corpses 
about. . . ? 

P: Well, no. 

T: Why? 

P: Well, he would be rather a 
disgusting, unpleasant person. 

T: Very far removed, you think, 
from what a man should be? 

P: Yes. 

T: And yet you like Falstaff 
best—? 

P: Oh well, that’s only in the 
play. 

T: So that Shakespeare can make 
us laugh at the very things that 
make a man far below what a per- 
fect man should be. What do we 
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call that power in a dramatist? 

P: The power of humor. 

T: Humor is therefore the repre- 
sentation of, or the pleasure ex- 
perienced in perceiving, the differ- 
ence between what a person or 
thing or situation is and what it 
should be. Are you all that you 
should be—a perfect boy/girl? 

mAh... SS. 

T: Is any of us? 

P: Nol 

T: Does anyone perceive the dis- 
tance between what we should be 
and what we are? 

P: Well, God I suppose. 

T: Has God then a sense of 
humor? 

Bala 
T: No. In God the quality corre- 
sponding to humor is Mercy. He 
sees what we are and sees what we 
should be and could be. And He 
just has pity on us and goes on 
helping us. 

(The underlined passages would 
then go down in order into the 
notebooks. Here is another possible 
dialogue with Pupil No. 2.): 


Another Dialog 


T: And your favorite character 
is—? 

: Hotspur. 

: Because—? 

: He is so brave. 

: Brave? You mean—? 

: He’s not afraid of danger. 

: Not afraid . . . So absence of 
fear is bravery? A man lights a 
match beside a tank of high-octane 
petrol. He has no fear. Is he a brave 
man? 

P: No. He’s a fool. 

T: So bravery is not exactly “Not 
being afraid.” Do you know any 
great Person who felt fear and yet 
was the bravest Person that ever 
lived? 

P: Our Lord. In His Passion. 

T: So the brave man is really the 
man who can conquer fear. Suppose 
then the street was being swept by 
machine-gun fire. You would be 
afraid to go out? 

P: Yes. 

T: You conquer the fear and 
rush out. Are you a brave man? 

P: There would have to be a 
reason for rushing out. 

T: For example? 

P: A person’s life to be saved— 
a position to be defended. 

T: Therefore bravery is not reck- 
lessness. There must be some good 
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thing to be secured or done, some- 
thing hard or dangerous to be over- 
come in doing it, and a solid rea- 
son. The really brave man is cool 
and , collected, weighs things up 
carefully before he acts. Bravery is 
half-way between cowardice and 
rashness. Was Hotspur brave? 

P: He was more rash. 

T: That is true. And his rashness 
killed him. How did he come to be 
rash? 

P: I suppose it was in him. 

T: You got your music examina- 
tion lately. Was it because music 


was in you? 

P: I had to practise. 

T: You mean—? 

P: I had to repeat the exercises. 

T: In the same way Hotspur 
had rashness in him. But he had to 
“practise” rashness to develop the 
quality; it was the repetition of 
rash acts that made “rash Hotspur.” 
Could he have done otherwise? 

P: Yes. He could have overcome 
his rashness. 

T: How? 

P: By a series of acts too—over- 
coming his wildness every time. 
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T: Therefore a vice or bad 
quality of the soul is developed by 
a series of bad acts and a virtue or 
good quality of the soul by a series 
of good acts. And the character of 
a person is described by the domi- 
nating vice or virtue. “Sow an act 
and reap a habit. Sow a habit and 
reap a character.” 


A Last Dialogue 


(Just one last little dialogue ).— 
T: How does Shakespeare build 


up a character in his plays? 

P: I don't understand—“build 
up. 
T: Well, how does he make that 
character to be what he is to our 
minds in the finish? 

P: Well, Shakespeare puts the 
character into a whole lot of— 

T: Situations. Yes—? 

P: And each time you sort of see 
something new in him. . . 

T: Until in the end—? 

P: He is what—well, what 
Shakespeare wanted him to be. 
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“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


T: Exactly. The dramatist con. 
ceives in his mind an ideal of what 
he wants his character to be. He 
then places the character in a series 
of different circumstances or situa. 
tions. Each situation in turn bri 
out something new in him. Until in 
the end he is what he was meant to 
be. Does something like that hap. 
pen with ourselves? 

P: Yes. 

T: Who is the dramatist? 

P: God. 

T: Yes. God has a picture in His 
mind of what He wants each of us 
to be. And every day He fills ina 
few lines of the picture. How? 

P: He puts us into different situa- 
tions. 

T: For what purpose? 

P: Well, to bring out in us the 
things He wants brought out. 

T: Yes. For example today an op- 
portunity to be truthful; tomorrow 
to be brave; next day to be chari- 
table, self-sacrificing, etc. How does 
He bring these things out in us? 

P: By giving us His grace. 

T: So that in every situation—? 

P: We may do what He wants us 
to do. 

T: But to do, to act, as God wants 
—remember the two things that 
must be right—? 

P: Mind and will. 

T: His grace then works in two 
ways. For the mind—? 

P: Light. 

T: For the will—? 

P: Strength. 


CONFIRMATION 


By Sister M. Germana, S.S.J., St. 
Anthony School, 206 W. Washington 
Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 
A FamMixy is gathered in the living 
room just after the evening meal 
when the door bell rings and two 
friends enter. 


Characters: 


Margaret and Elaine 
Edward and Ronald 

.. Robert and Kathleen 
Sandra and James 

FaTHER: Well, Margaret, how are 
the lessons coming? 

Marcaret: The spelling is im- 
proving but I am still puzzled about 
some of the questions about con- 
firmation. 


Cousins... 
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Fatuer: What are they? 

MarcakET: The one about spon- 
sors and why we have to have one. 

Mortuer: Margaret, who is your 
godmother? 

Marcaret: Aunt Mary is, mother. 

Motuer: Why do you have a 
godmother? You learned that in 
the study of baptism. 

Exarne: Mother, I know that. It 
is because we could not answer for 
ourselves and in case our parents 
died or did not teach us our re- 
ligion, we would have someone to 
look after us. 

Moruer: That is right, Elaine. 

FaTHER: Do you see now, Mar- 
garet, you are old enough to be 
confirmed but still you must have 
someone to advise you if you should 
become careless. 

Marcaret: Yes, I do see, and I 
think I understand it now. (Door 
bell rings. ) 

Epwarp: Mother, I'll answer it. 

Moruer: Thank you, Edward. 

Epwarp: Oh, hello, James, Hello, 
Sandra. (Enter Sandra and James. ) 

SaNpRA and JaMeEs: Good eve- 
ning, everybody. 

Ati: Good evening, Sandra; good 
evening, James. 

MortHer: Won't you sit down? 

Sanpra: Yes, thank you. Mother 
sent us over to tell you that she 
will be glad to be sponsor for Mar- 
garet and Aunt Alice will stand for 
Elaine. 

ExaineE: Oh, how nice. That is 
very kind of your Aunt Alice, San- 
dra. I'll call her tomorrow and 
thank her. 

Marcaret: I'll call for you to- 
morrow and thank your mother, too, 
Sandra. 

Ronatp: What saint are you go- 
ing to take in confirmation, James? 

James: I'm taking St. Francis of 
Assisi. 

Epwarp: I thought you were 
taking John. 

James: I was until I read the 
story of St. Francis and how he 
especially loved the birds and bees 
and flowers. I love the birds and 
especially flowers, and St. Francis 
will help me to thank God for all 
the beautiful things He made. 

KaTHLEEN: Aren't you going to 
be confirmed, Sandra? 

Sanpra: Oh, yes. I'm going to 
take Mary for our Blessed Mother. 
I'll try to imitate her so I will be 
pleasing to God. 
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Rosert: I wish Kathleen and I 
were in the confirmation class. 

Motuer: You will be old enough 
next time, and you will know more 
about the sacrament. 

KaTHLEEN: Will you be my spon- 
sor when I am confirmed, Aunt 
Carol? 

Motuer: Yes, Kathleen, you have 
been a good girl ever since you 
came to us and Robert, too, has 
been good. 


After social science study of Alaska or 
an Alaskan project in any of its phases, 
your class or room might 

put ona “Welcome, Alaska” party,'‘TV’’ 
show, assembly or PTA program. 
Children could dress as 49-er, 

eskimo, sourdough, bear, seal... 
Each tells importance to 

Alaskan growth. For 

igloo ice cream, mold in cups. 


Rosert: Do you think my father 
will come home soon? 

Mortuer: I hope the war will 
soon end. And you and Kathleen 
will be with your father and 
mother again, in your own home. 

Rosert: When I’m confirmed, 
there will be two soldiers in my 
home, only I won't wear a uniform. 

KATHLEEN: Youre wrong, Rob- 
ert, there'll be four, Mother, Dad, 


(Continued on page 380) 


With 49th State at hand, here’s timely idea adaptable 
for any grade, for it appeals to boys and girls of all ages. 


This Alaskan map big aid- 


Newest 1959 Map of Alaska 
by Jeppesen only costs 25¢. 
Nothing comparable at any 
price! 1—Is in full color, 
shaded relief with three- 
dimensional look. 2—Shows 
roads, rivers, even air routes, 
3—Gives thumbnail sketch 
of history of Alaska’s devel- 
opment. 4—Includes 
teacher-tested, class-tested 
lesson-helps and ae by 
the noted geography teacher, 
Ina Cullom Robertson. 


FOR NEW, 1959 MAP OF ALASKA and only Alaskan map 

of its kind in color; 28 x 27"; complete with historical data 

and facts —Write JEPPESEN AND CO., Box 9165, 

Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colorado. 25¢ postpaid. 
SA 


The delicious, long-lasting flavor 


and smooth, natural chewing of 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum help give 


you a little lift and relieve tension. Try it. 





































CAVE's research program is taking shape. 
There are many valuable teaching aids— 
some known to only a few people. There 
are hundreds of ways to present an idea. 
If someone would diligently search the 
educational field for all the teaching aids 
(for example on the Life of Christ), catalog 
them neatly for handy reference and pub- 
lish the information in permanent form it 
would be an excellent piece of work. Such 
a job has already been done on the Life 
of Christ. It was published in The 
Catholic Educator and will be incorporated 
in permanent form in the next CAVE 
yearbook. Other such projects are now 
under way in some of our Catholic schools. 
If you wish to participate in CAVE's re- 
search project, write to Rev. Michael F. 
Mullen, C.M., vice president of CAVE. 
We are also interested in your membership, 
which is two dollars, because it will help to 
continue and expand the research program. 
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SCIENCE KIT 


= 


simplifies elementary 
science teaching 


e the original complete, portable 
laboratory with over 80 pieces of the 
finest quality apparatus. 

e clear, easy-to-follow manuals for 
visual demonstration of scientific 
principles. 

e in use in over 50,000 schools and 
recommended by 32 State Depart- 
ments of Education; Science Text 


Publishers; ACEL 
ONLY $39.95 F.O.B. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Replacement Service 


















Write for free circulars 


SCIENCE KIT, Inc. 


Box 69 + Tonawanda, N. Y. 








Parochial School: A Sociologi- 
cal Study. By Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J. (University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1958; pages 471; price $6). 


A Fichter publication is becom- 
ing as imposing an event in the 
sociological field as a Hemingway 
publication has become in the 
literary field. This most recent of 
Father Fichter’s studies merely con- 
firms this long-developing impres- 
sion. 


Nowhere in the literature of educa- 
tion or social science is there a total 
group study of an elementary school, 
private, parochial or public, in actual 
operation over a period of time. What 
the parochial school does, what it fails 
to do, how it functions, on the level 
of the schoolday program—remain un- 
answered questions to most Catholics 
and to practically all non-Catholics 

(page 2). 

To fill in this lacuna, ten social 
scientists (four married, three 
single, three priests) under the 
guidance of Father Fichter de- 
scended upon a generously coopera- 
tive midwestern, urban, parochial, 
elementary school to give it the full 
sociological treatment. 

For one whole academic year this 
team systematically sat in on the 
classes, interviewed pupils, pastor, 
assistant priests, teachers, parents 
and other parishoners. All the 
school-related organizations and ac- 
tivities were given the same rigor- 
ous investigation. Similarly the 
quasi-control-group of the Catholic 
pupil-teacher-parent combination 
of the nearby public elementary 
school were subjected to the same 
testing procedures. From the result- 
ing mountainous collection of in- 
terview data and statistical results 
of the numerous questionnaires, 
schedules, I.Q., Personality and 
Sociometric Tests we have the very 
reliable and readable description 
and analysis of a typical parochial 
school. 

The materials are presented in 
four parts: Part I, “Patterns of 
Socialization,” records the pupil's 
progress from the registration in 
the first grade to graduation day 
eight years later. This basic presen- 
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tation is followed by a chapter op 
“The Things of God” which deline. 
ates in detail how the total system 
is impregnated with the spiritual 
leaven and orientation. An ideologi- 
cal foundation is thereby provided 
for the following chapters entitled 
“Social Attitudes and Standards” 
and “Social Conformity and Con- 
duct.” Part II, “Structures of Group 
Action,” deals with St. Luke’s youth 
movements, organized sports, 
cliques and club;, and “Boys and 
Girls Together.” Part III, “Agencies 
of Control,” presents data on the 
teachers and their relationships | 
(and lack of them) with the par- 
ents as well as the ever-pressing 
problem of finances. Part IV, “So- 
cial Correlates of the Parochial 
School,” probes the neuralgic area 
of comparisons between the public 
and parochial school systems. The 
last chapters are directed toward 
the “Problems of Elementary Edu- 
cation” as seen in the relationships 
of the parochial school and parish 
with the broader community. 

The footnotes provide many in- 
teresting sidelights and generally 
summarize or refer to the outstand- 
ing related research. Unfortunately, 
some crucial questions are not 
analyzed (such as why Catholic 
pupils in public schools are rela- 
tively poorly adjusted) or do not 
have helpful references (such as 
on the question as why the paro- 
chial school students despite the 
higher status of their parents have 
lower academic aspirations). Proof 
is afforded that the parochial stu- 
dent spends more time on home- 
work than does the public school 
student but there is not adequate 
proof that the parochial pupil either 
receives a better intellectual train- 
ing or that he does as well “or 
better” in later academic levels. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that no 
matter how scientific a work on the 
parochial school system would be, 
a heroine would emerge. The 
heroine in this work turns out to be 
the Principal, Sister Roberta. Her 
cumpetence, humor, charm and 
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femininity break through the statis- 
tical sound barrier. Her personality 
takes dimension and contour from 
so many little notations: the manner 
in which she placates the pastor 
when her Provincial does not as- 
sign the extra teachers, her com- 
forting of her Provincial by sending 
extra money for their order's 
foreign missions, her refusal to be- 
come known as the school’s correc- 
tional “monster” and insisting that 
each teacher handle her own dis- 
ciplinary problems; her preventing 
the growth of a leather-jacket gang 
by forming a desirable youth or- 
ganization; her contention that 
there should be one lay teacher for 
every five nuns; her sympathetic 
techniques in drawing out the iso- 
lates; her suffocation of the roman- 
tic impulses of her eighth grade 
boys and girls with such humorous 
remarks as: “Now, we're going to 
put all the sweethearts next to each 
other here in the front row. This 
will be lovers’ lane. Pretty soon 
they'll get so sick of looking at each 
other that they will want their 
places changed”; her provision for 
sex education among the sex- 
segregated groups but her refusal 
to allow a woman obstetrician to 
talk to the girls; her rather posses- 
sive control of the children’s extra- 
curricular parties; her inability to 
have her faculty maintain warm re- 
lationships with P.T.A. yet her 
broad participation in community 
activities—these are a few of the 
priceless insights into the personal- 
ity of a typical enough heroine of 
the parochial school system. 

It was at the University of Notre 
Dame under its Distinguished Pro- 
fessor Program that the author did 
this study. This contingency ob- 
viously effected his choice of press. 
I would challenge the wisdom of 
having this work published under 
Catholic auspices. Granted that the 
book is Catholic-centered, that it 
will become required reading not 
only in Catholic higher academic 
circles but also in teaching nuns’ 
refectories, in administrators’ rec- 
tories, and in more sophisticated 
P.T.A. circles. Still it has a far more 
important task to perform among 
secular academicians. The Catholic 
press does not have the means to 
circularize this clientele to the ex- 
tent that the secular press does and 
the listings of the Catholic publish- 
ing houses are more likely to be 
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suspected of presenting a work that 
is a biased, unscientific, sectarian 
pleading. That is just what this book 
is not. On the contrary it is a trail- 
blazing, forthright, scientific clas- 
sic. Until the dubious date when 
some other work may replace it, 
wherever serious consideration is 
given to the function of the paro- 
chial school system this study shall 
have to be taken into consideration. 
Whenever comparisons are made 
between the public and parochial 
schools, Parochial School: A Socio- 
logical Study will be pertinent as 
well as objectively highly favorable 
to the great Catholic school system. 

Rev. Lucius F. Cervantes, S.]. 
Regis College, Denver, Colorado 


Be a Better Reader: Skill Develop- 
ment in Reading. By Nila 
Banton Smith (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 958; Books I, II, III, each 
128 pages; price $1.32 each). 


Recent developments in space 
travel with concomitant interest in 
science education have diverted the 
minds of education critics from 
their decade old subject of contro- 
versy—reading. 
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—a simplified and scientifically planned 


PHONICS PROGRAM 


for primary classroom and remedial 
i tion 


This is how it works: 


. It recognizes the value of experience 
reading and a sight vocabulary. 


. It places special emphasis on initial 
consonants, final consonants and vowels. 


. It does not use family words, phono- 
grams or aome = (These often 
cause rev: 


. It provides an easy and effective method 
of teaching all consonants. ee and 
blends in the early months o! 


. It uses seven different elements of teach- 
ing reading and has integra notes ae pean 


into a coordinated 
ments are: phonetic, Vaal and audi and auditory 
iscrimination, 


proach, spelling, oe aeee aes ou 
speech. 


. It can be used with any series of readers. 


“The Method you have outlined always does 
the trick. It seems to pang Soe note — under- 
standing to little perple: 


—Sister Mary THERESETTE, SND 


Directress Notre Dame Reading Clinic, 
Covington, Ky. 


For information write: 


Phonovisual Products, Inc. 
Dept. C, Box 5625, Washington 16, D. C. 





For long-range success in mathematics. .. . 
use the textbooks that develop power to 
reason and all-round competence. 


For 


schools that are concerned about 


STANDARDS these books offer a 


solid foundation. 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC: Revised Edition 


Grades One to Eight 


ALGEBRA - GEOMETRY- TRIGONOMETRY 


Grades Nine to Twelve 





by Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith, Lankford, Ulrich, Hanson 





World Book Company publishes a complete 
series of dependable, efficient, and economi- 
cal texts in arithmetic and mathematics. 















WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 


But teachers in high school who 
must face realities and do more 
than theorize know that good or 
poor reading habits still remain one 
of the major factors affecting schol- 
arship. So to accelerate the reading 
ability of students is one of the 
means of raising students’ poten- 
tialities in all facets of learning. 

Be A Better Reader, Books I, II, 
III provide an effective reading pro- 
gram which may be used for either 
developmental or remedial instruc- 
tion in junior and senior high 
school. A study of these combina- 
tion text and work books shows that 
they were developed by an expert 
whose procedures are based on 
sound principles. The books have 
two objectives: first, to improve the 
basic common skills needed in read- 
ing all types of material, and sec- 
ond, to develop special skills 
needed for effective reading in the 
different areas of science, social 
studies, mathematics, and literature. 

Because reading is not just one 
big skill but rather a combination of 
them, the books show various ways 
of becoming a better reader—they 
explain how to use phonics in at- 


tacking the pronunciation of new 
words, and how to apply structural 
analysis in identifying and grasping 
meanings of new words. Practice 
in the use of reference books is 
given and methods for becoming a 
rapid reader and increasing one’s 
vocabulary are demonstrated. 

The author also develops basic 
reading processes by showing the 
student how to do critical reading, 
to discriminate between opinion 
and fact; how to find the main idea 
in a paragraph, to grasp details and 
make comparisons; how to outline 
and summarize, and likewise to 
sense cause and effect relationships. 

The subject matter content fur- 
nishes excellent sources of reference 
for items of current interest, and 
includes at the same time vocabu- 
lary and material related to their 
textbooks which in turn reinforces 
the school’s curriculum. 

These books present a careful and 
professional work, and teachers in- 
terested in fashioning better readers 
will see in them a fine guide. 


Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U. 
Principal, St. Patrick’s Academy, 


Sidney, Nebraska 


A Child Will Learn To Pray 
A Child Will Love To Pray 


with 


FIRST STEPS to JESUS 


by Rev. John Flanagan 


THE NEW HOLY COMMUNION PRAYER BOOK 


@ Contains 36 original full-page illustrations in six 


beautiful colors. 


@ Written in very simple language that children of 7 


years can read and understand. 


@ Large easy to read type, set in modern primer style. 
@ Attractively printed in two colors, BLUE and RED. 


Secondary School Administra. 
tion. By Roland Faunce. ( Harper 
& Bros., N. Y.; pages 387; price 
$4.50). 


In a simple, clear style that is 
distinctly a credit to the high-school 
principal who wrote this realistic, 
quite human text, Dr. Faunce de. 
scribes the most effective ways of 
creating a social climate in the 
school that will best enable the 
principal to exercise his central 
function of leadership in group 
planning and group process gen- 
erally. New curriculum trends in- 
clude less dependence on the single 
basic text with multiple learning 
aids substituted: the grouping of 
students with one teacher most of 
the day in grades 7 and 8, a half 
day in grades 9 and 10, and two 
hours in grades 11 and 12; the build. 
ing of the guidance movement 
around the core teacher; an evalua- 
tion based on individual growth to- 
ward individual, not group, stand- 
ards; cooperative problem solving; 
the trying of many short courses in 
the last year; and determining 
course length by means of the Car- 
negie unit. 


At Your Local Dealer—Write Us For Name of Nearest Distributor 


The Regina Press, 164 Duane St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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CATHOLIC GREETING CARDS 


... for fund raising in 
Parochial Schools-Private 
and Church Organizations 


Blessed 3% Catholic 
Easter @ All Occasion 


A superb collection of an A lustrous assortment 
12 deeply religious cards of 12 cards for people 
of rich ecclesiastical that demand’ fine 
beauty. quality. 


Especially designed for the most religious 
of all holidays, the Blessed Easter Assort- 
ment is a superb collection of deeply re- 
ligious cards expressing the true reverence of 
that Holy day. Reproduced in full color, 
adorned with gold bronze on gleaming 
Kromecote stock with a lustrous plastic finish, 
the assortment is a veritable pageant of 
religious splendor. 


Here is a new Catholic All Occasion As- 
sortment that will meet the ever-increasing 
demand of the religious. Printed in full 
rich color on lustrous Kromecote stock and 
beautifully adorned with gold bronze. As 
an added feature all of the twelve cards are 
laminated with an expensive plastic coating 
which adds a sparkling brilliance to the life- 
like colors. 


ieee ee 


CRESTCARD CO. 
169-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 1 


Please send me samples of your 1959 line of Catholic Blessed 
Easter and All Occasion cards. 


NAME 


| ADDRESS 
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Being a status leader and “the 
captive of a tradition which holds 
him to be an expert,” the principal 
must inspire others to be leaders as 
well as be an expediter of plans. A 
useful section of this book deals 
with helping the high school be- 
come more flexible in its schedule 
planning. The author gives sugges- 
tions for the re-allottment of time 
to permit more work with units and 
life experiences. If secondary 
schools are to be improved, the 
author feels that the principal must 
be free to exercise his role as leader 
in curriculum reorganization. Will- 
ingness to listen and consider ideas 
from all concerned will enable not 
only the young but even the most 
experienced administrator “to grow 
in service.” As in everything else, 
it involves having ideals as targets 
for growth. 


Naomi CrLpatRick 
God and His Creation. By Murphy 
et al. (The Priory Press, Du- 


buque, Iowa; pages xviii, 516 
price $4.95). 


Few eyebrows are raised nowa- 


days when one speaks of theology 
for the layman. This is especially 
true when the layman in view 
happens to be the student in our 
American Catholic college. Cur- 
rently there is widespread, if not 
universal, agreement among our 
Catholic college administrators and 
teachers that the religion courses 
in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing should be theology courses in 
the true sense; that such courses 
should provide the students with an 
adult grasp of divine truth, a pene- 
tration of the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity which is systematic, orderly, 
scientific. 

There are still some problems 
concerning the college theology 
course which seemingly have not 
yet been fully resolved and on 
which debate still continues, viz., 
problems posed by already crowded 
curricula, the problem of the best 
ordering of the courses, the problem 
of providing a sufficient number of 
adequately trained teachers, the 
problem of suitable theology texts. 
But regardless of the outstanding 
unsolved problems, the consensus 





A Wheelit For Every Visual 
Aid Requirement 


Makes transportation of Visual Aid 
equipment easy and safe. Serves both 
as carrier and projection table. Avail- 
able in both folding and non-fold- 
- models. For full information on 

eelit’s many exclusive advantages, see 
your supply dealer or write Dept. CE 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 





en excellent elementary science program. 


picture is wor 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TEACHING MADE EASY 


The Stansi Science Kits adequate apparatus to carry on 
Pupils perform 
120 experiments which arouse interest and enthusiesm. A 
@ thousand words but a vivid experience 
is worth a thousand pictures. The teaching manual is 
easy to follow and is a great time-saver for the teacher. 


What the kit contains: 


. Nearly 200 pieces of science equipment. 
. Workbook of over 120 experiments. 
- Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 16” x 20”. 


Price complete with teaching manual, equipment 
metal storage cabinet 


Teaching Manual only 


For Free Elementary Science Catalog 
write to: 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1231 North Honore St., Chicago 22, Illinois 





$55.90 


seems to be that theology courses 
for our college students are a goal 
that is not only desirable but an es. 
sential necessity. 

The work at hand represents a 
brilliant attempt to solve one of 
these problems—the problem of a 
suitable theology text. Produced by 
the Dominican Fathers of the Proy- 
ince of St. Albert the Great at their 
Priory Press in Dubuque, this is 
the first volume of a projected four. 
volume basic synthesis of theology 
for students at the college level. 
The authors and editors of this 
work enjoy the special advantage of 
a rich experience derived from the 
previous sponsoring of an experi- 
mental theology text, A Primer of 
Theology, which is currently being 
used in thirty-five colleges. 

This first volume of the basic 
synthesis reflects the traditional 
scholarship of the Order of Friars 
Preachers. The Foreword to the 
Student written by the general edi- 
tor is a gem of its kind. The order 
followed in this volume (and con- 
templated for the entire series) is 
that intrinsic to theology itself. 


— RENT — 
CONFIRMATION GOWNS 
of 
FINE QUALITY 


Over 2,000 Churches and Schools rely 
each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 


Write for Booklet CA-1 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, N.Y 
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all-steel folding chair 


No other folding chair of any design, or at any price, can match 
the strength of the Samsonite all-steel folding chair. The electri- 
cally welded tubular steel frame will not bend or buckle. And no 
other steel chair has Samsonite’s comfort. Seats and backs are 
designed to prevent tiring, offer maximum seating pleasure. 

Samsonite folding chairs rate highest for easy folding. Open 
..-effortlessly. Close...swiftly. Self-adjusting hinges are de- 
signed for extra safety. The baked enamel finish is snag-free, 
chip and rust-resistant. And to give you even greater value, these 
Samsonite chairs are now available at amazingly low prices. 
In your choice of 11 colors. 


now at a new low price 


For church, club or group seating information, see 
your Yellow Pages or write: Shwayder Bros., In- 
stitutional Seating Div., Dept.CE1,Detroit, Mich.° 


Sams onite folding chairs last longest 
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Will you begin teaching without 
knowing how old your pupils are? 


Will you teach without recent data on 


their learning age and learning rate? 


Use 
KUHLMANN-ANDERSON 
Intelligence Test 
Yields Mental Age and I. Q. 

* 


New, 1958, time-saving I. Q. 
Calculator 


PERSONNEL PRESS, Inc. 


180 Nassau Street 
Princeton, N. J. 











After two excellently written pre- 
liminary chapters on the Sources 
and the Nature of Sacred Theology 
respectively, there are treated in 
logical succession all the questions 
from the Existence of God to the 
Governance of the Universe, in 
other words, the subject matter of 
the first part of the Summa Theo- 
logica. We find that adherence to 
the doctrine of St. Thomas in no 
way precludes proper consideration 
of the development of theological 
science that has taken place since 
the days of the Angelic Doctor, 
and of the intervening pronounce- 
ments of the Magisterium. 

The book is a delight typographi- 
cally. All reasonable pedagogical 
devices have been used to make the 
text a most serviceable tool to both 
student and teacher, though nat- 
urally no one can claim the last 
word in this respect. Besides a brief 
general bibliography, each chapter 
is followed by a bibliographical 
note the items of which are refresh- 
ingly up-to-date. There is a glos- 
sary of the more difficult technical 
terms, and a very thorough index. 

Debate will probably continue 


on the problems previously men- 
tioned, but no one or nothing can 
detract from the significance of this 
text and the series that it inaugu- 
rates. It unquestionably represents 
a milestone in contemporary Amer- 
ican efforts to provide suitable the- 
ology texts for the laity both in 
college and out of college. 

Rev. Ropert E. Reacen, O.S.A., S.T.D,, 


Chairman, Religion Department, Villa- 
nova University. 


More Than Social Studies. By 
Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan 
(Prentice Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1957, pages 452; 
price $5.95). 


If you believe that the nature of 
man is social animality then the 
book under consideration is one 
with which you will generally agree. 
If, however, you believe man to be 
a rational animal with a moral des- 
tiny then you must disagree with 
much that is written in More Than 
Social Studies. 

The assumption is made by the 
authors that man’s social nature 
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The 1959 World Book Encyclopedia 
Records History as it Happens 


As up to date as the 49th state — 
As advanced as a trip to the moon 


World Book Encyclopedia is more than an authoritative 
collection of facts. The 1959 achievement includes guide- 
posts for the future, authentic current information, and a 
rich background of past events. 

The new, comprehensive article on Alaska, critically 
reviewed by former Governor Gruening, is interestingly 
illustrated with color pictures and maps. Lester Pearson, 
Canadian statesman and Nobel Prize winner, wrote the 
expanded article on the United Nations. The completely 
new article on Space Travel was reviewed by Wernher von 
Braun, one of the foremost authorities on the subject. 
There are also new articles on conservation, weather, rice, 
and other important subjects. 

Interesting, advanced, informative, the 1959 World Book 


Encyclopedia continues its leadership in America’s schools, 
homes, and libraries. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


January 1959 
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must determine principles. Because 
of this, all values arise from the 
particular segment of society in 
which each individual is at a given 
time. In this book, which is often 
vague, frequently contradictory, 
and generally uninformative, one 
finds statements to the effect that 
rules are not to be imposed on the 
child, but rather that children are 
to be included in the formulation 
and acceptance of these values. 
The authors suggest procedures for 
“building socially useful meanings 
in a democracy, but do not include 


in these procedures telling the chil- 
dren what democracy really is. 
Rather, the children are to cull from 
the experience of others. This prac- 
tice can lead only to a most subjec- 
tive interpretation of democracy. 
The authors referring to demo- 
cratic discipline state, “It also op- 
erates through the view of democ- 
racy in the mind of each individual 
in the society.” But nothing is said 
of the fact that the view of democ- 
racy in the mind of one citizen may 
contradict the view of democracy 
in the mind of another citizen. This 





HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 


secondary schools. 


17 action-packed stories of famous “ £8 
American heroes graded into 5 atte 


readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 
down 
down 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


down to the low achiever. 


Level A (starting level) 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday—the Arapaho Indian 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, 100 


Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 
use with entire series. 


In a colorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 
ability level C. 


Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Level B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chief Black Hawk 


Level C 
Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 
Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
Kit Carson 


Level D 
Buffalo Bill 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 


Level E 
Daniel Boone 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
The Rush for Gold 
John Paul Jones 
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Ee ba 


Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 
information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 20 


sounds like the dialectical philos. 
ophy of Hegel. Apparently if this 
is to be carried to its logical con. 
clusion two contradictories may be 
true at the same time. 

It would appear that the authors 
do not realize that sociability is 
only a proper accident of the sub. 
stance man. To concentrate edy- 
cation on only one of man’s proper 
accidents cannot help making man’s 
education incomplete as well as a 
most inadequate preparation for the 
life he has been destined to live. 


Francis J. Lopato, Ph.D, 
Chairman, Dept. of Education, College of 
Mount St. Vincent, New York 71, N. Y. 


The Saints and Our Children. By 
Mary Reed Newland. (P. J. Ken- 
edy and Sons, New York; pages 
215; price $3.95). 


This collection of the lives of 
various saints is planned primarily 
for parents but it will prove profit- 
able to teachers and all persons 
interested in training children to 
develop character and habits of 
virtue. The volume is divided into 
two sections. Part One contains the 
lives of Abraham Our Father, saint 
of the Old Testament; St. John 
Bosco; St. Dominic Savio; St. Maria 
Goretti; St. Bernadette Sourbirous; 
St. Therese of Lisieux and the Holy 
Family. 

In each story the author empha- 
sizes the difficulties which con- 
fronted these holy persons in their 
attainment of sanctity. Mrs. New- 
land indicates the role played by 
their families and their different 
environments, revealing the im- 
portance of everyday happenings 
as contributing factors in the strug- 
gle to achieve saintliness. 

Part Two follows a different pat- 
tern. Here the author has culled 
admirable selections from the writ- | 
ings of many saints which offer 
valuable suggestions to parents as 
to ways and means of guiding their 
children in the practice of Christian 
virtue. The last chapter presents 
twenty stories of saints pointing up 
a particular phase of each saint's 
life which can be stressed to teach 
children: lessons of unselfishness, 
charity, obedience and_ various 
Christian practices. This book may 
well serve as a manual of guidance 
for parents in the character forma- 
tion of their children. 


Sister Benita Datey, C.S.J., The Col- 
lege of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
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run a BOOK FAIR 


for pleasure and profit 


BOOK TIME IS ANYTIME 


A Book Fair is a wonderful opportunity to com- 
bine both an educational and fund raising activity. 


EVERYTHING SUPPLIED 


We supply books from all publishers. Books 
are sent on a consignment basis. No minimum 
sale required. Your school or organization will 
receive 20% commission on the gross sale of 


books. 


For further information, please call or write. 


BOOK FAIRS INC. 


8 Forest Ave. 
Lynbrook, L.I., N.Y. 
Dept. C—LYnbrook, 3-6460 


ROW-PETERSON JUVENILES 


Ages 6 through 9 
YEKAPO OF ZOPO LAND 


By Carol McDole. In verse. A prince violates the ‘‘Kingly” 
rules by singing—but because he sings, he saves a kingdom from 
a monster. $2.00 


THE CLOUD THAT WOULDN'T RAIN 
By Ruth W. Brace. In verse. A stubborn little rain cloud re- 
fuses to give aid to the farmers. $2.00 


Ages 8 through 14 


THE DOG FROM NOWHERE 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth. More than anything, John wants a 
dog. He gets his wish—but with two dogs, and some unexpected 
complications. $2. 


YOU SAY YOU SAW A CAMEL? 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth. A boy has one week to solve a 
mystery while camping out West. $2.20 


JUMPING JOHNNY AND SKEDADDLE 
By May Justus. A story of a boy who can outjump aovnee 
and of the outjumpingest mule that ever lived. 


DOWN TUMBLEDOWN MOUNTAIN 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth. A boy asks each of his fingers to 
remember something he sees on a trip to the miller. With the 
tenth finger, there’s surprising news. $2.2) 


THE TWINS AND TRUSTY 


By Jean McDevitt. The Parker twins and their dog have nny 


adventures that lead to a worthy cause on a vacation. $2 


Write for full information 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Ill. White Plains, N. Y. 
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boxed, with TRUE BOOK for each film, $37.50. 
Set of 6 films without books, $28.50. Set of 6 
books without film, $9. All postpaid. 
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APPROVED TEXTBOOKS FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


THIs THIRD annual list of textbooks is a revision and a 
cumulation of the most recent books offered to teach- 
ers in our Catholic schools. The revision consists of the 
addition of annotated entries of texts and major revi- 
sions that were published since September 1957. The 
cumulation consists in the retention of all titles, as 
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Elementary Texts 
ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic in My World. By Stokes et 
al. 1958 (Allyn and Bacon) 


The series teaches organized arithmeti- 

cal thinking. Arithmetic is placed in 

its proper perspective as a means or a 

tool rather than an end in itself. The 

series enables the student to see the 
learning of arithmetic for what it is—a 

challenging opportunity rather than a 

mechanical hindrance in his everyday 

life. Manual and Workbooks available 
for all grades. 

Everyday Arithmetic. By Douglass, Kin- 
ney, Lentz, Junior Book 1, Gr. 7, 
Junior Book 2, Gr. 8 (Holt). 

These two books prepare for the study 

of algebra in Grade 9 for those stu- 

dents who plan to take a full high 
school sequence of mathematics courses. 

They prepare the general student for a 

more advanced course in general mathe- 

matics in Grade 9 or later. Teacher’s 

Handbook and Answer Book for each 

book (for the teacher only). 

Finding Truth in Arithmetic. By Wil- 
liam A. Brownelly, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Sister Mary  Gerardus, 
S.S.N.D., Community Supervisor, 
Archdiocese of Chicago, Rev. David 
C. Fullmer, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Archdiocese of Chicago, 
and Sister M. Francis Jerome, 
S.S.N.D., Teacher of Primary Grades 
in Chicago (Ginn). Primer and Book 
One, Teachers’ Editions. 

A solid, meaningful number program 

for primary grades based on sound 

Catholic philosophy and pedagogy. De- 

lightfully illustrated lessons quickly 

catch and hold children’s attention. De- 
velopment in the use and understanding 
of arithmetical concepts is progressive. 


Looking at Numbers. Kindergarten and 
Grade 1. By Mary N. Ambrose. 64 
pages (Winston) 

A readiness book for arithmetic. Ex- 

periences are organized to provide a 

foundation for the arithmetic program. 

Includes individual worksheets, reviews, 






tests, and a complete enrichment pro- 
gram. 


New Winston Arithmetics. By Leo J. 


Brueckner, Elda L. Merton, Foster 

E. Grossnickle, Grades 1-8, 1956, 

(Winston). 
The authors write their 4th completely 
new series of arithmetics. Embodies a 
skillful inter-weaving of manipulation, 
discovery, visualization, generalizations 
and number relationships to feature per- 
fected procedures in making arithmetic 
meaningful at the classroom level. 


Numbers at Work Series. By David H. 


Patton and William E. Young, Gr. 
3-8, 1957 (Iroquois). Meet the 
Number Family, Gr. 3, 360 pages. 
Learning to Use Numbers, Gr. 4, 
384 pages. How Numbers Work, 
Gr. 5, 392 pages. What Numbers 
Can Do, Gr. 6, 424 pages. Numbers 
in Your Life, Gr. 7, 436 pages. 
Numbers for Everyone, Gr. 8, 468 
pages. 
A complete program for Gr. 1-8, with 
books for Gr. 1 and 2, 1957 texts for 
Gr. 3-8, workbooks for Gr. 3-8. Chief 
emphasis is on simplicity of presenta- 
tion and method, mastery of basic facts, 
ample drill, and development of under- 
standing. Reading level has been low- 
ered and additional review and testing 
material added. Teachers’ Manual 
gratis with classroom orders. 


One By One, Gr. 1 and Two by Two, 


Gr. 2 (ready soon). By John R. 
Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, and 
Caroline Hatton Clark (World Book 
Co.). 
These text-workbooks in the Growth in 
Arithmetic series give fresh perspective 
to the teaching of primary arithmetic. 
They motivate and captivate with lively 
content, with beautiful and functional 
colored illustrations; lead pupils to an 
understanding of basic number relation- 
ships as they participate in meeting 
authentic number needs; present a sys- 
tematic, paced program geared to the 
wide range of abilities of young learn- 
ers. In the Teacher’s Edition each page 
of the pupil’s book is reproduced. The 
helps for each page include concrete 
teaching aids, readiness activities, 
games, helps for meeting individual dif- 
ferences along with specific directions 












a reader convenience, that were published in the year 
from September 1956 to September 1957 and which 
were carried on the list which appeared in our pages 
in September 1957. For books which published in the 
two-year period prior to September 1956, the reader 
is asked to refer to the September 1956 issue. 


for class discussion and activities based 
on the page. 


Seeing Through Arithmetic. By Har- 


tung, Van Engen, Knowles, Mahoney, 
Gr. 3-5 (Scott Foresman & Co.) 


A new program to help children see 
what happens in arithmetic. (Teaching 
Guide for each grade.) 


Understanding Numbers. By Sister An- 


gelica, S.S.J—formerly arithmetic 
consultant for the Diocese of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, under the direction 
of Very Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westen- 
berger, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Schools for the Diocese of Green 
Bay, Gr. 1 and 2, 1957 (Laidlaw) 


New number books which present 
learning experiences which will help 
children begin to develop for themselves 
the basic understandings of the mean- 
ing of number symbols and the system 
of notation in which they are used, and 
an understanding of the meaning and 
function of each of the four basic com- 
putational processes (only addition and 
subtraction are presented in the first 
and second grades) and the relation 
which exists among them. 


Upton-Fuller Arithmetics. Books 3-8, 


1956 (American Book Co.) 


Through the use of number relation- 
ships, motivating problems, a thorough 
testing program, and a simple vocabu- 
lary, the Upton-Fuller Arithmetics give 
arithmetic real meaning. Children learn 
to understand arithmetic and apply it. 


Arithmetic Workshop. By Upton and 


Uhlinger, Books 1-8, 1957-1958, 
(American Book Co.) 


Contains practical problems which are 
related to the pupil’s everyday life. To 
insure arithmetic success, these work- 
books provide an excellent maintenance 
program, challenging activities, and 
numerous tests and remedial exercises. 


Winston Arithmetic Practice. Books 3, 


7, and 8. By Leo J. Brueckner, Elda 
L. Merton, and F. E. Grossnickle. 
Each 144 pages (Winston) 


Drill exercises to develop and maintain 
skills in arithmetic. 
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ART 


Paper Figures. By Anna E. Pauli and 
Margaret S. Mitzit, 102 pages, 1957 
(Chas. Bennett Pub. Co.) 

A guide for children. Lets each begin- 
ner express himself with freedom in 
the making of human and animal forms 
of papers, many with moving heads, 
arms and legs. Any figure can be made 
in any size that suits the purpose for 
which it is to be used—as small as a 
party favor or as large as a figure for 
a parade. Each idea necessitates accu- 
rate measurements and careful construc- 
tion. 


Paper Sculpture and Construction. By 
Josephine V. Miller, 56 pages 1957, 
(Chas. Bennett Pub. Co.) 

This book simplifies construction meth- 
ods enough so that a child can use them 
in doing his own work. Presents the 
material in such sequence as to acquaint 
the reader with the medium and ex- 
pound its artistic potentialities, step-by- 
step. Includes an enlightening section on 
line, mass and color, and a simplified 
approach to acquaint students with a 
knowledge of form, light and shadow 
through the medium of paper. Also pre- 
sents photographs of realistic and ab- 
stract paper sculpture renditions de- 
signed by elementary grade children. 


CIVICS 


The Christian Citizen. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
T. J. Quigley and Sister M. Denis 
Donovan, S.S.J. 1958 (Mentzer, 
Bush) 


An upper grade course in civics and 
Christian social principles. The mean- 
ing of citizenship and the duties of the 
citizen are couched in the language of 
the 12- and 13-year olds. (A new TM 
in preparation, ready, Jan. 1959.) 


Fundamentals of Citizenship. By G. L. 
Blough and David S. Switzer (Laid- 
law) 


For upper grades and junior high school 
with the individual pupil the center of 
interest. Planned to give the pupil an 
understanding of his relationship to his 
ever-expanding circle of interests—in- 
cluding himself, his family, his other 
social groups, his community, and finally 
his various governmental units, local, 
state, ‘national, and world. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
& COMPOSITION 


The Good English Series. By Harold G. 
Shane, et al. Grades 2-8 1958 (Laid- 
law) 

Short self-contained lessons each of 
which is complete in itself yet in se- 
quence with all other lessons in that 
text. A child-centered program with a 
step-by-step procedure; ample provision 
for practice, individual differences, and 
enrichment experiences. Separate teach- 
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ers’ editions and Practice Exercise 
Books for each grade. 


Enjoying English Books 7 and 8 (1958). 


By Don M. Wolfe and Lela T. Hamil- 

ton (Singer) 
The “third edition represents a coopera- 
tive, creative effort in building text- 
books. Over seventy talented teachers 
and supervisors wrote the prescription ; 
the authors then filled it. The books 
were tailored to meet teacher and pupil 
needs through a four-part organization : 
Part One contains eight units of speak- 
ing and writing assignments based on 
pupils’ experiences; Part Two provides 
for direct teaching of language jobs— 
letter writing, dictionary, library, mak- 


ing reports; Part Three realistically 
attacks the common errors in speaking 
and writing ; and Part Four makes three 
different approaches to functional gram- 
mar—sentence synthesis, sentence analy- 
sis, and sentence visualization through 
diagraming. 


Language for Daily Use: Fourth Edi- 


tion. By Mildred A. Dawson, Marian 
Zollinger, Mary C. Foley, Jonnie 
Mashburn Miller, and Bonnie Scales 
(World Book Company) 


This new series for grades 3-8 offers a 
practical, motivated, step-by-step pro- 
gram with attainable goals for each 
level. Speaking, writing, reading, and 
listening skills are carefully developed. 


Seeing through 


arithmetic 


number system 


basic facts 


el 


visual aids 


the whole idea 


Knowledge of the number system and the basic facts, 
plus opportunities to get ideas as wholes and to visualize, are 
open doors to success in arithmetic. 


Seeing Through Arithmetic includes all the traditional content, 
but through visual methods and careful attention to basic con- 
cepts, children are helped to see why and how arithmetic works. 


For more information about the program write: 


The Catholic Schools Department 
Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago 11 Allanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 





Elementary Texts 
( Continued ) 


Rich content and stimulating activities 
cultivate imaginative and creative self- 
expression. Ample practice and review 
enable pupils to maintain high stand- 
ards. The organization, attractive for- 
mat, and exceptionally fine illustrations 
encourage learning. 


Language Teaching in Gr. 1 and 2 
(Revised Edition). By Mildred A. 
Dawson, 150 pages (World Book 
Co.) 


A complete, yet brief, course in the 
teaching of language in the first two 
grades. It deals with major aspects of 
the language program including the 
various means by which children ac- 
quire ideas to express and develop inter- 
est in expressing them. Concrete sugges- 
tions with models of lesson develop- 
ment are given in the fields of oral and 
written expression, with respect to both 
initial teaching and corrective measures. 
Several chapters are devoted to correct 
usage and the speech program. Bibliog- 
raphies, suggested filmstrips and _ re- 
cordings, and guides to language games 
help the teacher to broaden and enrich 
the program. A typical experience unit 
is outlines for each grade. 


Language Workbook, Gr. 2. By Mildred 
A. Dawson and Bonnie Scales, 96 
pages (World Book Co.) 

This workbook has special features for 

the second-grade classroom. It provides 


NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AND APTITUDE TESTS 


NEW TESTS 
ALGEBRA TEST for Engineering and Science 


First Algebra Test 

Second Algebra Test 

Geometry Test 

General Chemistry Test 

General Physics Test 

Intermediate Battery Tests, Grades 4-6 


written exercises in capitalizing, . cor- 
rect sentence form, and a few easy 
items of usage; at the same time it 
affords many opportunities for reading, 
listening, and oral language. The writ- 
ing of simple sentences, stories, and 
letters is carried out under guidance. 
The well-planned dictation exercises 
help pupils acquire the skills necessary 
for independent writing. Through vari- 
ous experiences, children learn to ar- 
range facts and ideas in sequence, to 
observe carefully, to add new words to 
their vocabulary. Illustrated in four 
colors with pictures that convey in- 
formation, stimulate discussion, and call 
for spontaneous, informal creative ex- 
pression. Complete instructions for the 
teacher are given in the Teacher’s Edi- 
tion. The workbook parallels and com- 
plements the language program set up 
in the clothbound, non-expendable text- 
book Round the School Year. 


Using Your Dictionary. By Isabelle F. 


Forst, George Goldberg, and Arthur 
Block (Winston) 
A workbook for grades 5-8. Exercises 
that develop skill and understanding of 
dictionary use. 


Voyages in English, Gr. 1. By Sister 


Francis Borgia Connors and Sister 
Rose Anita McDonnell, 60 pages, 
(Loyola) 
This is the latest addition to the series 
that has many diocesan approvals. Ear- 
lier titles were detailed with authorship 


in the Sept. 1955 issue of THe CatuHoue 
Epucator. Teacher’s manual available 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


American Heritage Series, Sets 1-V (10 
Books. in each set), Gr. 5 and wp 
(American Book Co.) 


Filled with inspiring narratives of the 
struggles and heroism of our fore 
fathers, these exciting books combine 
reading for pleasure with reading for 
information. They illustrate in dra 

fashion the significance of our Amer 
can heritage. 


New Horizons through Reading 
Literature. By John E. Brewton 
Babette Lemon, Marie Ernst (Lai& 
law) Grades 7 and 8. 


This series fulfills two purposes: 
teach enjoyment and appreciation of 
good literature ; and to develop reading. 
study skills which will enable each ste 
dent to accomplish his work with ease 
(Grade 9 will be available early in 
1959.) 


Prose and Poetry Journeys, 5th Ed, 
1957, Gr. 7, Prose and Poetry Ad- 
ventures, 5th Ed., 1957, Gr. 8 (L. 
W. Singer Co., Inc.) 

Attractive new books featuring a bal- 
ance of the old and the new in literature, 
Two-level reading and appreciation 
program. Each has an index by titles 
and by authors, an index of reading 


Onder Now 
For Mert “Term 


These weekly Current History papers are noted 
for their fair and authoritative, yet simple and at- 
tractive, presentation of today's important problems. 


American Observer 


Advanced Battery Tests, Grades 7-9 


Pictographic Self Rating Scale 


(Grades 10, 11, 12) 


Weekly News Review 


This Scale helps the teacher learn more about how a pupil feels 


(Grades 9, 10, 11) 


on such things as: Reading, paying attention, talking about ideas 
presented in class, using the library, doing home work, and many ° . 
other things—oa must for high schools. Junior Review 
(Grades 7, 8, 9) 
Specimen Set Reading & English Tests $1.00 
Specimen Set Mathematics & Science Tests 1.00 
Specimen Set Elementary Tests 2.00 
Specimen Set High School Tests 2.00 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 2.00 


Send for Test Catalog 


Young Citizen 
(Grades 5 and 6) 


* Place your tentative order now 
* Revise later without cost 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 


1733 K Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Ro. 6-0441 
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Elementary Texts 
( Continued ) 


skills, biographical sketches of authors, 
and a ten-page dictionary. Two column 
pages, illustrated. 


Reading for Life Series: (Lippincott) 
From Here On, 1954, Husband & 
Bright, 550 pages. 

All Around the Land, 1955, Colburn, 
475 pages 
Youth and the World, 1956, Whit- 
taker, 500 pages. 
These four books are reader anthologies 
designed to help student know and un- 
derstand other people and lands. 


Treasury of  Literature—Readtext 
Series. By Leland B. Jacobs and 
Eleanor M. Johnson, 1956 (Merrill) 
Treat Shop, Gr. 3, 264 pages 
Magic Carpet, Gr. 4, 360 pages 
Enchanted Isles, Gr. 5, 360 pages 
Adventure Lands, Gr. 6, 408 pages 
This series offers a complete guided 
literature reading program designed for 
classroom use which enables pupils to 
enjoy reading and help build stronger 
readers, too. 


Bonjour and Venez Voir. Books 1 and 2 
of the Holy Ghost Series. By Mother 


Raymond de Jesus, F.S.E. 96 pages 
each. 1958 (Allyn & Bacon) 
The first two books of a six-book series 
employ the aural-oral approach to in- 
troduce French to the pupils of the 
primary grades. 


GEOGRAPHY 


At Home Around the World. By Delia 
Goetz (Ginn) 


Part of the new Ginn social geography 
series, this 4th-grade book provides in- 
teresting stories which enable pupils to 
share the experiences of children in 9 
representative areas of the world. In- 
cluded in the map skill program is the 
study of the use of roadmaps. The text 
is colorfully illustrated with more than 
200 pictures showing details of life in 
different environments. 


Eurasia. By Robert M. Glendinning 
(Ginn) 

Part of the new social geography series, 
this text for the 6th or 7th grade skill- 
fully presents more than one-third of the 
land surface of the earth with particular 
attention to Asia, the Soviet Union, and 
trouble spots. Students learn to know 
the people of the countries studied. Size 
and climate analogies with the United 
States are provided. The map program 
includes unusual, three-dimensional full- 
color maps. 





Announcing— 


an all new edition of 


The Christian Citizen 


Homelands Beyond the Seas. By Ernest 
L. Thurston and Grace C. Hankins § 
1958 (Iroquois) 

This beautifully designed and illustrated 
text covers Europe, Asia, Africa, Aus. 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Polar Re. 
gions. Through simple but skillful writ. 
ing, it develops basic understandings 
that are fundamental to a well-balanced 
social competence so essential in today’s 
global world. Teacher’s Guide & Ap- 
swers. 


Homelands of the Americas. By Ernest 
L. Thurston and Grace C. Hankins 
1958 (Iroquois) 

Lavishly illustrated, with generous tse 
of full color Kodachromes, this brilliant 
new text deals with the regional and 
political aspects of the Americas, North, 
Central, and South. Recommended by 
the Pan American Union. Teachers 
Guide & Answers. 


Homelands of the World. By Ernest 
L. Thurston and Grace C. Hankins, 
1958 (Iroquois) 

A round trip across the United States, 
followed by visits to type regions over- 
seas, told in a lively, fascinating style, 
Lays foundations for the study of global 
geography. Simply written and hand- 
somely illustrated. Teacher’s Guide & 
Answers. 


Latin America, Africa, and Australia, 
By Marguerite Uttley and Alison Ait- 
chinson (Ginn) 


Part of the new social geography series, 


TAILORING 
prices: 





by Quigley-Donovan 


for the Catholic school 
elementary Course in Civics 
This title in one or the other of its previous editions 
has been adopted for basal use in more than 60 
dioceses 


For the science Course... 


See the popular elementary series 


GOD’S WORLD 


for grades 1 through 8 


The conscientious planning of the Teachers 
Manuals is evident at first glance. No other 


manuals provide such fully developed lesson plans 
for the entire year. 


MENTZER, BUSH AND CO. 
330 E. Cermak Rd., Chicago 16, III. 
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this text for the 6th or 7th grade em- 
phasizes changes in man’s use of natural 
resources and changes in ways of liv- 
ing. The interdependence of the south- 
ern lands and the United States and 
Europe is frequently underscored. There 
are helpful three-dimensional full-color 
maps and a wealth of exercises. 


Neighbors in Eurasia. By Branom, Bed- 
ier, Ganey, McVey, Chaminade. 
Plan I, grade six, 1958 revised edition 
(Sadlier ) 

A concise, factual study of the climate, 
culture, and resources of Europe and 
Asia in the light of Christian social 
principles. 


Our Homeland and the World. By 
Ernest L. Thurston and John V. D. 
Southworth. 1958 (Iroquois) 


A new economic world geography em- 
bodying the best features of the Home- 
lands Series texts—clarity, high student 
interest, controlled difficulty level, live- 
liness, and a complement of attractive, 
purposeful illustrations to entice, in- 
struct, and advance the student’s inter- 
est. Teacher’s Guide & Answers. 


Workbook for Neighbors and Faith in 
Latin America. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Edmund J. Goebel. 60 pages (Win- 
ston) 

Interesting work activities related to 
the named text. Answer sheet available. 


Manual and Key for Neighbors and 
Faith in Latin America. By Sister 
Mary Francine, S.S.N.D. Pages 60 
( Winston) 


Helpful suggestions and teacher aid for 


use with the basic text. Gives answers 
to activities in basic text. 


Our Neighbors and Faith Series. By J. 
Russell Smith, Frank E. Sorenson, 
Norman Carls, Margery D. Howarth, 
Gr. 5-6, 1956, 1957 (Winston) 


A new geography series that stresses 
the interdependence of people. Emphasis 
is placed upon the social aspects of ge- 
ography. 

Our World Today Series. By Harold D. 
Drummond. A complete revision of 
the Stull and Hatch Series. 1958 
(Allyn and Bacon). Journeys 
Through Many Lands, Journeys 
Through the Americas, The Eastern 
Hemisphere, The Western Hemi- 
Sphere. 


A completely revised series that pro- 
vides the up-to-date instruction that 
embraces the historical and social back- 


grounds of the peoples and places it in- 
terprets. 


Singer Social Studies Series. By Hunni- 
cutt, Grambs, 1957 (Singer), I Play, 
Primer, I Live With Others, Gr. 1; 
I Have Friends, Gr. 2; I Know 
People, Gr. 3. 

Story situations and tell-a-story pic- 
tures provide discussion topics and 
learning experiences which help today’s 
children accomplish goals of responsible 
and effective citizenship. Four color 
covers. Vocabulary, sentence length, 
thought density, and the introduction 
of new words are carefully controlled. 
Teachers’ Manuals at each grade in 
preparation. Companion books available. 


Janvary 1959 


World Around Us. By Zoe A. Thralls, 


1956, 480 pages (Harcourt) 
A climatic geography explaining for 
junior high school students man and 
his relationship to his total environment. 
A 320-page manual and 32-page booklet 
of Teaching Tests (with key) are pre- 
pared for use with it. 


HEALTH & SAFETY 


Just Like Me (Picture Primer) ; Being 


Six (Book 1); Seven or So (Book 
2); From Eight to Nine (Book 3). 


By Bauer, Baruch, Montgomery, 
Pounds (Scott, Foresman & Co.) 
New health and safety program offers 
dramatic new approaches to health and 
safety teaching. (With Teacher’s Edi- 

tions.) 


Exploring the Ways of Health. By Grace 
T. Hallock, Ross L. Allen, and 
Eleanor Thomas (Ginn) 

An attractive 7th-grade book in the 
Health for Better Living series (grades 
1-8) which deals directly with the 
special health needs and problems of 
boys and girls approaching their teens. 
It covers many helpful topics including 
safety and civil defense, group efforts 
for maintaining and safeguarding health, 


TECTION 
E MOST CONVENIENCE 


PLASTI-THENE™ e¢ TITLE-VIEW™ 


REGULAR PENNANT. 


TEXT BOOK COVERS 


Title-View Textbook Covers with ex- 
clusive transparent spine provide quick 
- » + easy title identification. Durable 
Plasti-Thene Coating gives moisture- 
resistant, wear-absorbing protection . . . 
never cracks—peels—discolors. 


The finest artwork and printing present 
an attractive ‘quality’ look that increases 
school spirit and pride. Your school name 
and emblem are accurately reproduced 
in school colors. 


Also available in REGULAR Type (with- 
out transparent spine) and Title-View 
Pennant—a standard pattern of color- 
ful college pennants with no custom 
printing. 


NEW... SAFETY-SHEAR™ PAPER CUTTER 
Safe ...even for kindergarten children 


Eliminate the danger of arm-type cutters. 
The SAFETY-SHEAR is so safe and easy- 
to-use that even the smallest child can 


operate it in complete safety. 


One sweep of the shuttle-type handle 
gives accurate, clean cut. Not a razor 
blade cutter ... rotating, self-sharpening, 
shear-action blade is guarded for user's 
protection. Optional MAGNETIC PAPER 
GUIDE assures parellel cut—may be 


moved to any width or angle. 


THE UTMOST IN SAFETY and ACCURACY 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


Bro Devi mousse: 


Newark 5, N. J. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, Toronto 6, Canada 
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and the basic requirements for health, 
such as good nutrition, cleanliness, good 
grooming, dental care, conservation of 
vision, and physiology. Creative recrea- 
tion is stressed. 


Road to Health Series, 1957 Edition, Gr. 
1-8, by Jones, et al. (Laidlaw) 

This series provides for total health and 
social adjustment including physical, 
mental, social, and emotional health. 
Mental health is developed in a positive 
manner. The pupils are led into de- 
veloping good behavior patterns and 
attitudes. The effectiveness of the school 
health program is assured in this series 
by including specific plans and sugges- 
tions in the teachers’ manual material 
for increasing cooperation between the 
home, school, and community. 


HISTORY 


Catholic School History Series. By Very 
Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Rev. 
Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., John E. 
O’Loughlin, Ph.D. (Laidlaw) 

This series was planned to help the 
pupil carry out the objectives of Guid- 
ing Growth in Christian Social Living. 
The authors have related history to the 
pupils’ everyday experiences, so that 
the pupil will make immediate applica- 
tion of what he studies to his growth in 
Christian Social Living. 


Eastern Lands and Western Lands. Re- 
vised by James F. Reed (Allyn and 
Bacon) 

Fusion texts integrating the history, 
geography, civics, and economics of all 
nations in the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres. 


Workbook for Our Country’s History. 
By David Saville Muzzey (Ginn) 
A practical workbook with a wide 
variety of well-planned materials suited 
to varying classroom needs. Keyed to 
the text throughout, the workbook pro- 
vides for thorough review and careful 
interpretation of the material studied. 


Story of American Democracy, Third 
Edition. By Mabel B. Casner and 
Ralph H. Gabriel, Introduction by 
Carl Sandberg, 1955, 720 pages (Har- 
court) 


A text for the junior high school course 
in American history, it contains new 
material explaining the basic philosophy 
of government as expressed in the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and contrasting these concepts 
with Communism. Teaching Tests 
(with key) and a Teacher’s Manual 
and Resource Book. 


MUSIC 


American Singer, Second Edition. Books 
1-8. By Beattie e¢ al., 1954-1957, 
(American Book Co.) 


Music is fun, and it’s easy with the 
American Singer. Experiences in all 
types of expression are included; vocal, 
instrumental, and rhythmic. Each book 
teaches one thing at a time and provides 
ample repetition and opportunities for 
its use. 


Music 1—That All May Sing—Teachers’ 
Guide. By Justine Ward, 102 pages, 
8% x 11, illustrated, 1957 (Catholic 
Education Press) 


Simplified music principles for regular 
classroom teachers. Each chapter con- 
tains material for one week. 


Lesson Plans (for Music 1). By Sister 
Rose Vincent, 73 pages, 8% x 11, 
illustrated, 1957 (Catholic Education 
Press) 


Daily and weekly lesson plans for 30 
weeks—pitch calls for non-singers. 


How to Look and Listen. Music 2 


Teachers’ Guide and Lesson Plans. 
By Justine Ward and Sister Rose 
Vincent. 128 pages (Catholic Educa- 
tion Press) 


How to Think and Sing Music 3. Teach- 
ers’ Guide and Lesson Plans. By 
Justine Ward and Sister Rose Vincent 
151 pages (Catholic Education Press) 


Music 4—Sing and Pray. By Justine 
Ward, 96 pages, cloth bound, colored 
pictures, 1957 (Catholic Education 
Press) 

Seventy-four songs. Vocal exercises. 
Modulation to Dominant. Study of 
Fifths and Thirds. Two part polyphony. 
Gregorian staff, notes, neums and 
rhythm. Chironomy. 


Musie 4—Wall Chart. By Justine Ward, 
4 pages, 2 sheets, in attractive colors, 
1957 (Catholic Education Press) 


How to Sing and Pray Music 4. Teach- 
ers’ Guide and Lesson Plans. By 
Justine Ward and Sister Rose Vincent 
154 pages (Catholic Education Press) 


Musie’s Golden Tongue Music 5. “By 
Justine Ward. 78 pages (Catholic 
Education Press) 


Music’s Many Moods Music 6. By Justine 
Ward. 80 pages (Catholic Education 
Press) 


Music for Life. By Sister Mary John 
Bosco, Gr. 5, 188 pages, il. partly in 
color by Crimilda Pontes, 1957 (Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly) 

Basic music text book correlated with 
other school interests, parish worship 
and play activities. Recordings and sup- 
plementary materials. 


Music for Life, Grade Six. By Sister 
Mary John Bosco, R.S.M., Ph.D. 209 
pages (McLaughlin & Reilly Co.) 

A series of music texts designed for 
Catholic schools. Accompaniments for 
Books Four and Five now available as 
are recordings of hymns and chants 
from Books Four and Five. 


New Music Horizons. By Osbourne 
McConathy, et al. (Silver-Burdett) 


A complete learning program for grades 








1-8 with a five-fold program of music 
activities and experiences involving 
singing, playing, dancing, listening, ang 
creating, including pupil’s books, teach- 
er’s books, and recordings for each 
grade. 


The New St. Basil Hymnal. By the 
Basilian Fathers (Willis Music Co.) 


Ralph Jusko Publications Inc., com- 
piled, arranged, and edited for unison 
or for mixed voices. Approved by the 
White List Committee of the Society of 
St. Gregory of America. A new hymnal 
for congregational and choir use fully 
approved. 


Partner Songs. By Frederick Beckman 
(Ginn) 

These unusual arrangements of popular 
favorites permit singing in pairs of such 
songs as Cielito Lindo and My Bonnie, 
Home on the Range, and My Home’s in 
Montana. The arrangements are useful 
for assemblies, community, and recrea- 
tional singing. Paper-bound. 


To God through Music. Catholic Music 
Course. By the Sisters of Providence, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
(Gregorian Institute of America) 

A complete course for grades 1-8. Each 
grade from 2-8 has a pupil’s book anda 
teacher’s book (Grade 1 has merely a 
Rote Teacher Book). Long play records 
and other accessories are available. 

Together We Sing. By Wolfe, Krone, 
Fullerton, 1956-57, Gr. 1-6 (Follett) 

A new series of basic song-texts for the 
elementary schools, based on a rich col- 
lection of songs of highest musical 
quality and interest to children. Musical 
development is integrated with aesthetic 
enrichment, instrumental experience, 
rhythmic expression and social values. 
Two albums of records supplement each 
book. Books in. the Series—Music 
Round the Clock, Gr. 1\—Music Round 
the Town, Gr. 2—Music Through the 
Year, Gr. 3—Music Across Our Coun- 
try, Gr. 4—Voices of America, Gr. 5— 
Voices of the World, Gr. 6. 


We Sing and Praise, Music Series for 
Catholic Schools. By Sister Cecilia, 
S.C., Sister John Joseph, C.S.J., Sis- 
ter Rose Margaret, C.S.J. We Sing 
and Play (teachers’ book for kinder- 
garten and Gr. 1), We Sing and 
Listen, Gr. 2, We Sing and Dance 
Gr. 3; We Sing and Chant, Bk 4; 
We Sing and Blend, Bk 5 (Piano ac- 
companiments are available for Books 
2-5; and Albums for Book 1-5) 
(Ginn) 

A new series of sacred and secular 
music for basal instruction in Gr. 1-8. 
It exemplifies the Catholic tradition and 
coordinates with the teaching of Chris- 
tian social living. Material is arranged 
to fit the liturgical year. Instructions in 
the children’s books simplify planning 
and presentation. Special attention is 
given to the Gregorian chant through- 
out the series. 


PENMANSHIP 


Handwriting in 
(Zaner-Bloser ) 


Action. Grades 3-8 
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AVINGS 


pOLLAR 5 


Buy From 

WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED, REBOUND, AND 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Schools in this 
country. Substantial SAVINGS are offered 
on your text, reference and supplementary 
book needs throughout the year. ASK FOR 
OUR T-58 CATALOG. 


Fast, efficient SERVICE is assured on every 
order placed with Wilcox & Follett. In- 
dividual orders are processed by experi- 
enced personnel in accordance with customer 
specifications. 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE FALL TEXTBOOK 
ORDER—OR send a copy of your textbook 
requirements. By return mail Wilcox & 
Follett will send you a quotation on items 
we can supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. 
This special service involves NO OBLIGA- 
TION. 


YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer being 
used in your schools. Send your list for 
prices or write for our special quotation 
form for listing. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


INCOMPARABLE 


Saint Andrew 
Daily Missal 


with LARGER type 
ready for school opening 


. larger and more legible type 


. anew translation of the prayers of the Ordinary and 
for the Proper of the Mass 


. new detailed instructions on the liturgy of the Mass 


. the liturgy of the Mass written to conform with the 
latest decrees issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites effective January 1, 1956 


. all commentaries on the liturgy are entirely new to 
conform with the latest regulations 


. all doctrinal, historical and liturgical notes for the 
Sundays, feastdays and the lives of the Saints entirely 
rewritten and up to date 


. the new complete Holy Week ceremonies and all 
the latest universal Masses are in their respective 
places 


. the Epistles and Gospels and all Psalms are given in 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine text includ- 
ing those passages from the Old Testament which 
have thus far appeared in the Confraternity transla- 
tion 


Now available at your Catholic book or 
religious articles dealer. Priced at $3.75 
and up. At your request we will be glad 
to send you a copy on approval. Discount 
to Clergy and Religious. 


For further information and descriptive folder write 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 
413-417 Sibley Street Saint Paul 1, Minn. 
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Workbook type (Grades 5-6 in one; 
Grades 7-8 in one). Perforated sheets, 
interesting content. 

My First Writing Book, 64 pages, 1956 
| (Palmer) 

Optional, consumable workbook for be- 
ginning manuscript pupils designed to 
accompany manual described above. 
Lined as the #3007 Primary Paper. 


My Second Writing Book, 64 pages, 
1957 (Palmer) 

Optional, consumable workbook for sec- 
ond grade manuscript pupils divided 


into two units. Unit one requires manual 
described above and instructional mate- 
rial for Unit Two is within the work- 
book itself. This workbook gives a com- 
plete review of all first grade instruc- 
tion with additional material presenting 
all phases of language arts program for 
this grade level. All words on com- 
monly known “word lists” are pre- 
sented; emphasis is directed toward 
most common difficulties, problem of the 
left-handed pupil, etc. Lined as the 
#3009 Paper. 










































































Cursive Writing the Easy Way, 32 or 
36 pages, revised, 1957 (Palmer) 





























More and More Catholic Schools 
Are Helping ALL Pupils 





To 


WRITE BETTER — 
LEARN FASTER 



































CORRELATION IN HANDWRITING 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D.* 


Bright or slow, right or left-handed—dall pupils 
from first through eighth grade write better and 
learn faster when taught penmanship through 
“Correlation in Handwriting.” 

















* Dean Emeritus, School of 
Education, Univ. of Calif. 



































Using the Language Arts approach, this tre- 
mendously popular handwriting plan starts with 
simple printing, and progresses naturally and 
logically to cursive handwriting. Each student pro- 
ceeds at his natural pace, since the course allows 
for individual differences, including left-handedness. 
Yet the brighter student is never penalized, but 
encouraged to even greater accomplishment. 









Educationally and psychologically sound, ‘‘Cor- 
relation in Handwriting” is carefully designed to 
help you develop good penmanship, good students, 
good citizens. 







TEACHING AIDS INCLUDED. Surprisingly economical, 
the complete program includes two professional teaching 
aids to assist you in your work. 


Write for Free Folder 









THE 























COMPANY 


Dept. C.E., 612 North Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 











































These books are the latest publications 
in cursive writing. They follow the 
fundamental principles of developing a 
skill through correct position, relaxa- 
tion, and timing, but aim to make the 
handwriting period simple, concise and 
definite—avoiding any needless drill. A 
clear concept of each letter’s form is 
acquired easily through the simple but 
concrete analysis .of each letter. No 
manual is needed as each book contains 
instructions for the teacher. 


Our Print Letters’: and How We Make 
Them, 64 pages (Zaner-Bloser) Our 
A-B-C’s and How We Improve 
Them, 64 pages, (Zaner-Bloser) 

Self-instruction and self-analysis are 
combined with the correct visualization 
of each letter to produce better writing. 
Every letter of the alphabet is care- 
fully illustrated for study and improve- 
ment. 


Penmanship Step by Step. By Max 
Rosenhaus (Zaner-Bloser) 


A text for grades 3 to 8 inclusive. Each 
letter in this text is constructed in such 
a way that the student can follow the 
letter step by step. Every lesson contains 
words and sentences utilizing the letter 
taught. It is a method of self-analysis, 


Readable Handwriting. By Max Rosen- 
haus (Zaner-Bloser ) 


Designed for anyone who wishes to im- 
prove his writing. Letters given a 
thorough analysis and possible errors 
explained. Space on each page provided 
for functional practice. 80 pages, 8'/2 x 
11. 


Your Alphabet Guide Chart. By Max 
Rosenhaus (Zaner-Bloser) 62 pages, 
8/2 x 23 

Individual pupils can use separate pages 
as chart is bound loose-leaf style. Heavy 
cardboard cover enables chart to stand 
up on desk of either pupil or teacher. 
Single pages of chart can be posted on 
bulletin board for class demonstrations, 
Large step-by-step illustrations show 
pupils exactly how to form each letter 
of the alphabet. 








New Scientific Evaluation Scales. By 
The Zaner-Bloser Company. 

One scale for each grade from 1-8. Di- 
rections are given for evaluating pupils’ 
writing according to the samples shown 
for each grade indicated. Accordion- 
folded to simplify the comparison of 
writing papers. 







Basic Reading Skills for Junior High 
School Use. By Gray, Monroe, Art- 
ley, Arbuthnot (Scott-Foresman) 

Workbook providing a refresher pro- 
gram on reading skills for junior-high 
students not reading up to their grade 
level. 





At Home (Primer). By Hanna and An- 
derson (Basic Social Studies Pro- 
gram,4) 72 pages (Scott, Foresman) 
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At School. By Hanna and Anderson 


(Basic Social Studies Program, 1) 
96 pages, 1956 (Scott, Foresman) 


Easy Growth in Reading. By Gertrude 


Hildreth, Allie Lou Felton, Mabel J. 
Henderson, Alice Meighen, and Mar- 
jorie Pratt, Gr. 1-6 (Winston) 
A complete basic reading program for 
Gr. 1-6. “High-Interest—Low Vocab- 
ulary” is an outstanding feature of the 
series. 


Faith and Freedom Series, New Edi- 


tion. By Sister M. Marguerite, 
S.N.D.; the late Sister Thomas 
Aquinas, O.P.; Sister M. Charlotte, 
R.S.M.; Sister Margaret Michael, 
O.P.; and Doctor Mary Synon. 
Under the auspices of the Commission 
on American Citizenship of the 
Catholic University of America. 


Let’s Read! New Series—A Program 


for Gr. 7-12, Book 1 by Murphy, 
Miller and Murphy, Book 2 by Mur- 
phy, Lundgren, and Miller, Book 3 
by Murphy, Miller, and Murphy, 
Book 4 by Murphy, Miller, and 
Quinn. Teacher’s Manual for each 
book free to teachers (Holt) 
While it is difficult to fix grade place- 
ment of such books, Book 1 is recom- 
mended for students in Gr. 7 whose 
reading ability is at the 4th or 5th 
grade level; Book 2 for students in 
Gr. 8 who are two or three years re- 
tarded in reading ability; Book 3 for 





WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


® CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES .. . Attractive sample 


students in Gr. 9 who are similarly re- 
tarded; and Book 4 for students any- 
where in Gr. 10-12 whose reading 
ability is at the level of Gr. 8 or 9. 
Each book may be used independently 
or in sequence. 


Mastery of Reading, Revised and En- 


larged, Gr. 7-12, By Bailey and Lea- 

vell, 1956, il. (American Book Co.) 
Lively, interest-packed materials make 
up the content of these books. Selections 
were chosen for their appeal to young 
readers and their literary worth. A 
continuing and expanding reading pro- 
gram stresses comprehension, speed, 
and vocabulary development. 


Phonics We Use, Book A, Primer level. 


Book B. First Reader level, By 
Meighen, Pratt, Halvorsen, 1957 
(Lyons & Carnahan) 
These are the first two workbooks in 
the revised series. Books C, D and E 
will be available in fall. 


Phonics Through Pictures (Mentzer 


Bush) 


A series of three books for the primary 
grades. 


Portugee Phillips and the Fighting 


Sioux. By A. M. Anderson, Edited by 
Dr. Emmett A. Betts (Wheeler Pub. 
Co.) 
An action-packed story of a little West- 
ern fort—of Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux 
—of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic 
ride for help still stands unparalleled in 


“Providing a 


American history. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates at the lowest 
readability level yet achieved in the 
series (low level A). 


McKee Reading Series, 1957 Editions. 


By Paul McKee, M. Lucile Harrison, 
Annie McCowen, and Elizabeth Lehr 
(Reading readiness Primers and Gr. 
1-6) (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Throughout the primary and interme- 
diate grades the basic instruction is 
continued, concentrating on developing 
and maintaining those reading skills 
for which the child finds more and 
more need as he progresses through 
the upper grades. 


New Cathedral Basic Reading Program. 


By Rev. John A. O’Brien and 
others (Reading Readiness, Primers 
and Books 1-8) (Scott, Foresman) 


Teacher’s Edition and Think-and-Do 
Book are available for each grade level. 


Sheldon Readers. By William D. Shel- 


don, Queenie B. Mills, Mary C. Aus- 

tin, Robert A. McCracken, 1957 (Al- 

lyn and Bacon) ‘ 
A series that speaks to children not 
down to them, that stimulates interest 
by talking with children, not at them. 
This series has been published at one 
time. Every book—the readiness books, 
the big book, the pre-primers, the unique 
supplementary pre-primer, the readers, 
activity books, the teacher’s editions— 
each has been written with succeeding 


FIRM, DURABLE 


platform of knowledge... . 


” 


outfits for boys and girls sent on re- 
quest. 


¢ ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOO 


That’s what one national educators’ magazine had to say 
in a recent review of one of American Tech’s new, for- 
ward-looking textbooks. 


And this graphic statement goes far toward explaining 
why teachers agree that American Tech books can be 
invaluable in preparing today’s youth to participate fully 
and creatively in tomorrow’s complex industrial world. 


Examine this list of practical, authoritative texts—books 
authored by educators to meet YOUR training objectives. 


Electricity and Electronics—Basie ($4.50) 
Graphic Arts Procedures ($4.75) 

American Technical Society’s Drafting ($3.80) 
Machine Shop Operations and Set-Ups ($5.50) 
Metal Work for Industrial Arts Shops ($2.35) 
Sheet Metal Shop Practice ($4.00) 
Oxyacetylene Welding ($2.50) 

Cabinetmaking and Millwork ($6.50) 

Machine Trades Blueprint Reading ($3.50) 
Fundamentals of Electricity ($3.50) 


. .» On rental or purchase 
basis. 


@ CHOIR ROBES. . . On rental or pur- 
chase basis. Catalog free on request. 
The C. E. WARD Co. 
Dept. C 
New London, Ohio 





CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
C] 2” Capitals, 180 letters & numbers per set @ $1/set. 
[Cl] red [] black [] white [] green [J yellow [] blue 


(] 1%” Manuscript, 240 letters per set @ $1/set 
Cl red (] black [| white [1] green yellow (J blue 


Only one color and size per set. 

C) Reusable adhesive $1 /pack. 

Order by mail or write for free samples. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
(J Enclosed is a check or cash for $ 

L) Please send C.O.D. 


SYeENevayy= 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W349, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Please send me examination copies of books encircled 
below. After as long as 30 days, I agree to either return 
them, or make remittance—less educators’ discount. 


B'S 2e 


State 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 68 


1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, California 
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Elementary Texts 
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books in mind. This series was con- 
ceived and published as an integrated 
whole. 


This Is Our Heritage, New Edition. By 
Sister M. Hugh, C.S.J., Fontbonne 
College, Mary Synon, LL.D., and 
Katherine Rankin (Ginn). Work- 
book. Teachers’ Edition, Workbook 
Achievement Test. Teaching the 
Sixth Reader Program (manual). 


Part of the Faith and Freedom basic 
reading series for grades 1-8, this at- 
tractive sixth-grade reader depicts the 
contribution of the Catholic Church to 
both the faith and culture of the Western 
World from the times of the apostles 
to today. In the new edition are 16 new 
stories (many pointing up applications 
of Christian social living principles), 2 
completely new units, one on chivalry, 
the other on science, 17 new poems, 
handsome new illustrations, most of 
them in full color. 


Walt Disney’s True Life Adventure 
Series. By Jane Werner Watson 
and Frances Pryor. 1958 (Singer) 

A series of books illustrated with photo- 
graphs in full color from the famous 
Disney films and especially written for 
the middle grades of the elementary 
school. Nature’s Half-Acre: backyard 
insects in the struggle for survival. 
Seal Island: spectacular natural drama 
of the Alaska fur seal on their remote 


harem reefs in the Bearing Sea. Living 
Desert: an amazing variety of birds, 
animals, insects, and plants and how 
they support themselves in the hot sands 
of the desert. Vanishing Prairie: the 
buffalo and his neighbors still cling to 
life and to a small patch of the prairie 
they once owned. Bear Country: the 
story of nature’s most sagacious and 
clownish animal. Beaver Valley: life of 
the beaver, engineer, architect, family 
man, great provider. 


Bible History Workbook. By Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. 
(Benziger Brothers, Inc.) 

Designed to fix in the students’ minds 
the principal events of the Old and New 


Testaments. Adapted for use with any 
Bible History. 


Cat in the Hat. By Dr. Seuss, 1957 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


A new supplementary reader for first 
graders written with a vocabulary which 
beginning readers will find easily within 
their grasp. 


RELIGION 


Catholic Bible Play Book. By Joseph A. 

Duffy, et al., 128 pages (Seahorse) 

An activity play book used as supple- 
mentary material. 


Come to Mass. By Father Francis, 32 
pages (Seraphic Press) 


A workbook used as supplementary 
material, explaining sacrifice, the altar 
and sacred vessels, the vestments, the 
parts of the Mass, and how to live the 
Mass. Intended for Gr. 3 and up. 


God’s Laws. By Father Francis, 32 pages, 
(Seraphic Press) 
The Ten Commandments on second 
grade level, with. full-page illustrations 
that may be colored. 


Believe, Book 1. By Father Francis, 
48 pages (The Seraphic Press) 


The first seven articles of the Creed 
clearly explained and attractively illus. 
trated. This new book has an enrich- 
ment function in explaining the cate- 
chism answers. Intended for upper 
grades. (Book 2 will be published in 
January.) 


Keep My Commandments. By Father 
Francis, 48 pages (Seraphic Press) 
The Ten Commandments are clearly 
explained and attractively illustrated by 
way of traffic lights in this new cate- 
chetical teaching aid. Both the positive 
and the negative aspects of each com- 
mandment are stated directly, vividly, 
and concisely, so that the child recog- 
nizes the obligations and violations of 
each commandment readily. At the same 
time, each chapter arms the child witha 
code for virtuous living in a way that 
he cannot easily resist. Following each 
chapter is a very helpful summary of 
the major points of each commandment. 

Intended for grades 5-8. 


A LIVELY NEW PRIMARY 
PROGRAM IN BEGINNING 
ARITHMETIC 

FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Finding Truth 
in Arithmetic 


By William A. Brownell, Sister Mary Gerardus, S.S.N.D., Rev. David 
C. Fullmer, Sister M. Francis Jerome, S.S.N.D. This new primary 
program was developed in cooperation with the Commission on 
American Citizenship of the Catholic University of America. It 
provides a unique instrument for the teaching and learning of 
beginning arithmetic, based on Catholic philosophy and sound 
pedagogy. 


Pages are open and uncluttered, with ample work space. Pic- 
tures are in full color. Primer, Book One, detailed Teachers’ 
Edition of Primer and Book One now available. Book Two to 
follow. For grades 3-8 use Arithmetic We Need by Buswell- 
Brownell-Sauble. Write for details. 


and 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 


Company 


Home Office: 


Boston Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
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The New Baltimore Catechism and 









Mass No. 1. (Official Revised Edi- 

tion) By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael A. 

McGuire (Benziger Brothers, Inc.) 
For grades 3-5. Now contains a special 
treatment of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass including an explanation of all 
the prayers, illustrations, questions, and 
tests. 


The New Baltimore Catechism and 


Mass No. 1 (French Edition). 
(Official Revised Edition) By Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Michael A. McGuire 
(Benziger Brothers, Inc.) 
For grades 3-5. Now contains a special 
treatment of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass including an explanation of all 
the prayers, illustrations, questions, and 
tests. 


The New Marian Missal for Daily Mass. 


Ed. by Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M. 

(The Regina Press) 
Revised edition with new order for 
Holy Week. Ordinary of the Mass con- 
tains special instructions to assist be- 
ginners. Student’s edition, tastefully 
bound, puts this work within pupils’ 
reach. 


Marian Children’s Missal. By Sister 
Mary Theola, S.S.N.D. (Regina 
Press) 

Each page of text of the Mass, set in 
large type and simple language, is 
faced with a full page picture in beau- 
tiful colored Kodachrome reproduction. 
Interest in the pictures is sustained be- 





The On Our Way Series. 


WHAT NUMBER IS ALWAYS 1 MORE THAN 
ANY OTHER NUMBER? 


© Readiness program 
@ Problem-solving techniques 


329 West Elm Street 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


cause of their variety, various camera 
angles having been used with close-up 
views used judiciously. The latter half 
of the book is given over to Gospel 
stories for Sundays and holy days, told 
in simple language, suited to children 
8-12. 


By Sister 
Maria de la Cruz, H.H.S., Sister 
Mary Richard, H.H.S. (Sadlier) 


An eight-year elementary religion pro- 
gram for use in Confraternity classes. 
Each of the worktexts and teachers’ 
manuals is divided into 26 lessons, for 
weekly or twice-weekly instruction, ac- 
cording to the local program. The ma- 
terial is simplified, the approach is 
kerygmatic. The first two texts and 
manuals aré now available. 


Our Faith. By Rt. Rev. John C. Heenan, 


Bishop of Leeds, 286 pages, 1956 

(Nelson) 
“It is a catechism in story form, a bible 
history in selected narratives, a liturgy 
study (sacraments and Mass) for prac- 
tice rather than theory and a church 
history that is confined almost exclu- 
sively in England. All of these sub- 
jects of catechism, bible history, liturgy 
and church history are skillfully com- 
bined to bring the reader a better 
knowledge, a deeper appreciation and 
a more fruitful practice of our Catholic 
beliefs” (from a lengthy review by 
Rev. Paul M. Beier, THe CaTHOLIC 
Epucator, May 1957 (page 602). “We 
recommend it as a supplementary text 





Yes, these are riddles, but closer observation will show them to be more meaningful 
than the ordinary riddle. They are one method of illustrating the analytic approach to 
the meaning of numbers, one facet of: 


THE NEW NUMBER TREASURES SERIES 


by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, under the direction of Sr. Mary Francis, S.N.D., with the collaboration 
, of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary. 


THE NEW NUMBER TREASURES INCLUDE 
@ Analytic approach to the concept of numbers 
@ Oral problem stories 

@ One Teacher’s Manual per grade, one and two @ 


John Neary Gibney, Director 
Catholic Schools Department 












WHAT NUMBER IS ALWAYS 1 LESS THAN 
ANY OTHER NUMBER? 


Granville, Ohio 


for use among children from thirteen 
to fifteen”—The Priest. 


The Our Life with God Religion Series. 


By Very Rev. E. J. Westenberger, 

Very Rev. J. B. McDowell, Rev. R. 

E. Kleiber, in collaboration with 

teaching communities in Green Bay, 

Wis., and Pittsburgh, Pa. (Sadlier) 
A new elementary religion series adapt- 
ing the content and structure of the 
Baltimore Catechisms to the needs and 
capabilities of the pupil. Final editions 
of the worktexts and teachers’ manuals 
for the first three grades are now avail- 
able. Pilot editions of grades four and 
five are now in circulation, and will be 
in final form by September 1959. 


SCIENCE 


A Christian Social Living Science 


Series. Prepared by committees in 
collaboration with Sister M. Aquinas, 
O.S.F. under the direction of Msgr. 
E. J. Westenberger, Ph.D., A pupils’ 
book and teachers’ manual for each 
Gr. 1-8 (Laidlaw) 
An activity program—not readers with 
stories about science. Health and safety 
are two features that have been corre- 
lated with science to acquaint children 
with the principles of health and safety 
through the realization that conserva- 
tion of life and natural resources is one 
of the primary responsibilities of 
stewardship under God. 
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A First Book in Science. By Sister 
Maria Clare and Sister Mary Felita, 
R.S.M., 64 pages, 1957 (Doubleday) 


A tested and sound program suitable to 
the ages and experiences of primary 
grade children. The program is de- 
signed to introduce the child to the 
world of nature, to observe concrete 
things, and to recognize simple struc- 
tures and relationships in nature. The 
Teachers’ Guide sets forth the com- 
plete teaching program. 


Teachers’ Guide to a First Course in 
Science. By Sister Maria Clare and 
Sister Mary Felita, R.S.M., 105 
pages, 1957 (Doubleday) 


A complete explanation of the content 
of the course and its week by week 
organization, including the concepts to 
develop, the notions to emphasize, the 
questions to ask and the observations 
to insist upon. 


Exploring Science. By Walter A. Thur- 
ber, Gr. 1-6, 1956 (Allyn and Bacon) 


For the young pupils in Gr. 1-6, ac- 
tivity is everywhere—activity which 
opens constructive channels of thinking, 
doing, developing. This series builds on 
this fact. We emphasize first hand ex- 
periences; equipment easily procured; 
extensive use of pictures; careful at- 
tention to pupils interests and abilities. 
Through the Teacher’s Editions the au- 


thor provides the “know how” that 
results in confident science teaching. 


God’s World. By Painter and Skewes, 
elementary science series for Gr. 1-6 
with Teacher’s Manual for each 
grade; Thinking About God’s 
World, Bk. 7. By Sisters Mary 
Thomas, S.S.J., Ph.D., and Mary 
Felicitas, S.S.J., M.A., with a Teach- 
er’s Manual; Knowing God’s World, 
Bk. 8. By Sisters Mary Thomas, 
S.S.J., Ph.D., and M. Columba, S.S.J., 
M.A., with a Teacher’s Manual 
(Mentzer-Bush). TM’s give lesson 
plans, experiments, directions, etc., 
for entire year. 


A series of genuinely Catholic science 
textbooks which correlate science with 
religious thought. The series follows 
the philosophy of Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living and embraces 
the best features of the 46th yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Science Education in 
American Schools, as well as of leading 
diocesan courses of study in various 
parts of our country. 


My Growth in Science (Seventh Year). 
By William Lemkin, 150 pages (Ox- 
ford) 


A simple presentation with experiments 
and demonstrations of the science 
course on the junior high school level 
covering the New York State Syllabus 
for the seventh year. 


My Growth in Science (Eighth Year), 
By Lemkin, 209 pages, (Oxford) 


A skillful application of the most widely 
accepted ideas in science teaching op 
the junior high school level for the 
eighth grade student. 


Science and Living in Today’s World, 
By Sister Mary Felita Keleher, 
R.S.M., M.A., and Sister Maria Clare 
Markham, R.S.M., Ph.D. (Double 
day). A First Book in Science. @ 
pages; A Second Book in Science, 
57 pages; and A Third Book in 
Science. 95 pages. 

An effective program suitable to the 
ages and abilities of primary grade 
children, designed to develop in each 
child the ability to observe the world 
of nature in its concrete froms and in 
its simple structures and relationships. 
Teacher’s guide for each text. 


Science and Living in Today’s World, 
By Sister Mary Amanda Taylor and 
Sister Agnes Marie Nolan, Gr. 4, 224 
pages (Doubleday) 


Science Problems, Bks 1 and 2. By 
Beauchamp, Mayfield, West (Scott, 
Foresman ) 


An organized science program for upper 
grades or junior high school, designed 
to give children a growing understand- 
ing of the world in which they live 
Studybooks and Teacher’s Editions. 


LOW-COST SCIENCE TEACHING AIDS! 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. is cooperating in the Science Teaching 
Program in High Schools and Colleges throughout America, by devel- 


oping scientific teaching aids at low prices. 


veloped . . . 


ere are a few so far de- 


HAND STROBOSCOPE 


Held in hand—rotated with finger. View through slits— 
motion of fan blades, other fast moving objects apparently 
Flexible back plastic disc, 8” dia.—6 slits, friction 
mounted to prevent breakage—sturdy wooden handle. 
Priced so you can provide full student participation. 


stopped. 


Stock No. 70,177-AG 
Plus postage & packing 35¢ 


NEW HAND SPECTROSCOPE 


far- below import prices. 


Stock No. 50,200-A 
Quantity Price: 


$3.00 
Total $3.35 


Nickel plated brass—precision American-made. 
be satisfied or mogey refunded. 


CLOSE OUT! 
MECHANICAL DRAWING SET 


Regular Price 
$6.00 Postpaid 


American mfr. couldn’t compete with foreign 
imports—thus you get a terrific bargain, even 

10 handsome pieces in velvet-lined case. 
We guarantee you'll 


$6.00 Postpaid 
5 Sets for $5.50 each Postpaid 
10 Sets for $5.00 each Postpaid 


$18.00—Our Price only 


COILED SPRING-WAVE DEMONSTRATOR 


Never before such low price! Only possible 
because it employs newly developed replica 
grating film—with 13,400 lines per inch. 


This grating is mounted in aluminum tube 


41/2” long, '/2” dia., with a fixed slit. Excellent for demonstrating 
spectrum; to see spectral lines of gases; for recognizing transmission 
and absorption bands of colored glasses, filters, dyes. Also will identify 
more prominent Fraunhofer Lines. 

$2.50 Postpaid 


Stock No. 30,280-AG 
CF RR 

RIPPLE TANK Simplifies Teaching Wave Motion of Light 

: wD Leakproof, transparent plastic water tank, translucent 
plastic projection screen, in sturdy wooden frame. 
Lighted by ordinary clear bulb. Student may draw 
wave motion on tracing paper. Ingenious method for 
creating ripples with virtually no moving parts. Flash- 
light battery-operated motor-rheostat control. 


Stock No. 85,064-AG $40.00 ea. F.O.B. 
(Shipping wt. 35 Ib.) Barrington, N. J. 


SLIDE RULE! CLOSEOUT SALE! 


$7.00 Value—Only $3.00 


Machine engraved for long life—white solid plastic 10” Slide Rule. 
Face scales A-B-Cl-C-D-K-Reverse, S-L-T. Inch and centimeter scales 
top and bottom. Fine lined etched glass cursor. U.S. Bureau Stand- 
ards equivalents and settings. Smooth and easy slide operation. Made 
in U.S.A. Direction Booklet included. Regular $7.00 value and an 
unusual buy. Stock No. 30,288-AG $3.00 Postpaid 


ORDER BY STOCK NO.—SEND CHECK or M.O.— 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Triple length model of the popular “‘walk down the step” 
type toy, found to be excellent for demonstrating wave 
motion, observing pulses, understanding superposition and 
cancellation, etc., 3” dia., 6” long when compressed—expands 
out to approx. 50 ft. 


Stock No. 70,178-AG 
Plus postage & packing 50¢— Rare, 


REPLICA GRATING LOW, LOW COST geniica 


It’s here—after decades of effort. Replica Grating 

—on film—at very low price. Breaks up white 

light into full spectrum colors. An exciting dis- 

play. 13,400 lines per inch, running long way on 

film 8” wide—grating area 7'!/2”. Thickness about 

.005”. Dispersion about 24”. Use it for making 

spectroscopes, for experiments, as a fascinating 

novelty. First time available such large size—so 

cheaply. Comes in clear plastic protector. ei 

Stock No. 50,202-AG .. . includes 2 pieces 8” x 5'/2”—1 transmission 

type, 1 reflecting type $2.00 Pstpd. 
ET A 

FREE CATALOG—AG Yours for the asking Edmund 

America’s No. 1 source of supply for science teachers, +) BAL) 

experimenters, hobbyists. Complete line of Astro- ra 

nomical Telescope parts and assembled Telescopes. 

Also huge selection of lenses, prisms, war surplus opti- 

cal instruments, parts and accessories. Telescopes, 

microscopes, satellite scopes, binocular, i 

sniperscopes, etc. Request Catalog—AG ... and 

FREE Bulletin 50-AG (on science teaching aids.) 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 
BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 





Science with Health and Safety. By 
Msgr. E. J. Westenberger, Ph.D., and 
Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F. Grades 1-8 
1958 (Laidlaw) 

A complete program of science with 
health and safety incorporated. Through 
understanding science, health and safety 
that are taught in the Christian social 
way, the child becomes convinced of the 
need to develop understandings, atti- 
tudes, and the habits of Christian Social 
Living with respect to nature. He learns 
to accept responsibilities, to meet suc- 
cessfully his daily situations in home, 
school, community and the world. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Basic Social Studies Program. By 
Hanna, Hoyt, Potter, and others 
(Scott, Foresman). At Home 
(Primer); At School (Grade 1); 
and In the Neighborhood (Grade 2) 


A new social studies program for the 
primary grades, with new provisions for 
developing basic thinking skills and 
basic understandings. 


Land of the Great Lakes. By Howell, 
Seehausen, and Shaw, 192 pages 
(Harr Wagner) 

A regional social studies textbook for 
intermediate-grade pupils. Featuring 
more than 40 short engaging stories 
based on the history and geography of 
the Great Lakes country. Abundant map 
studies. A low (third grade) reading 


level combined with unusually large 
(16 point) type. Numerous illustrations 
and maps executed in full color. Cloth 
bound. 


Your World and You. By Lawrence V. 


Roth, Stillman Hobbs (Laidlaw) 
An introductory social studies text 
which makes its contribution to better 
citizenship through presentation of ma- 
terial in three areas: the economic, the 
governmental, and the geographic. 
Through these three areas the pupil is 
brought to an understanding of the 
various forces that shape the world of 
today. 


Working Together, The Catholic Unified 


Social Studies. By William P. Finley, 
Alta McIntire, and Wilhelmina Hill, 
256 pages, 1957 (Follett) 


Prepared under the editorial direction 
of Raymond F. McCoy, chairman of 
the education department and dean of 
the graduate school, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. A third-grade textbook, first 
in a brand new series of Catholic Uni- 
fied Social Studies. It has seven units 
of work: (1) People Who Make Our 
Homes (2) How We Get Food (3) 
Where We Get Clothing (4) How We 
Travel (5) How We Send and Re- 
ceive Messages (6) Indians in Our 
Land (7) Living in Our Parish. It also 
has a section on Today and Long Ago 
which gives a summary of all units. 
Supplementary materials: (1) Teachers’ 
Guide (2) Directed Activities (Stu- 


dent’s Workbook) with Teacher’s Key 
are available. 


SPANISH 


The Children of the Americas Spanish 


Series. By Babcock, et al., Gr. 3-4: 
Rosita y Panchito. 72 pages; Gr. 4-5: 
Chiquito y Cola Rizada. 96 pages; 
Gr. 5-6: Los Viajeritos Venturosos. 
96 pages; Gr. 6-7: Paco en el Peru. 
144 pages ; Gr. 7-8 Miguel en Mexico. 
44 pages; Gr. 8-9: Carlos en el 
Caribe. 144 pages (Harr Wagner) 


Six books accompanied by teacher 
guides and correlated 12-inch 33*/s rpm 
recordings. This series constitutes a 
complete program for the teaching of 
conversational Spanish, grades 3-8 (or 
4-9). The aural-oral approach whereby 
pupils hear, then speak, then read the 
Spanish language is utilized. The 
Central and South American locales 
providing the background for the stories 
provide an abundance of material lead- 
ing to a better understanding of our 
neighbors to the South. Carefully con- 
trolled vocabulary development. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in full color. 


SPELLING 


Catholic School Spelling Series, Gr. 1- 


8, prepared under the direction of 


OUTSTANDING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEXTS 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL SPELLING SERIES 


Grades 2-8 


Grades 1-8 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING SCIENCE SERIES 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Ph.D. and 
Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D. 

Sister Mary Josetta, C.S.J. 

Sister Mary Mark, H.H.M. 


Very Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westenberger 

Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F. and 

Selected science committees 
Includes Science, Health, and Safety 


| 
} 
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THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL HISTORY SERIES 
‘Grades 4-8 


Rt. Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D. 
John E. O'Loughlin, Ph.D. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


River Forest, Illinois 
Summit, New Jersey 
Palo Alto, California 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Dallas, Texas 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS 
Grades 1 & 2 


Very Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westenberger 
Mother M. Angelica 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 
Grades 3-8 
McSwain—vUlrich—Cooke 
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the Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Cleveland, by Sister M. 
Marguerite, S.N.D., Sister Mary 
Josetta, C.S.J., and Sister Mary 
Mark, H.H.M., 1957 (Laidlaw) 
A new spelling program for Catholic 
schools with a definite procedure for 
learning to spell words which each 
child may adapt to his individual capa- 
bilities. Study lists include the words 
most frequently used by children in 
their spontaneous writing as deter- 
mined by the latest research. An excel- 
lent phonics program is included to 


make spelling logical and more mean- 
ingful. 


Developing Spelling Power and Work- 
sheets. By Karlene V. Russel, Helen 
A. Murphy, and Donald D. Durrell 
(World Book Co.) 


This program includes a teacher’s hand- 
book and accompanying worksheets for 
the pupil. The lessons are based on 
fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade spelling 
vocabularies. They are designed to im- 
prove auditory and visual perception 
of word elements and are also effective 
in improving word-analysis abilities. 
Each lesson includes (1) directions and 
suggestions to the teacher, (2) mate- 
rials to be read or spoken to the pupil. 
Based on research studies, this material 
will be useful in the regular classroom 
and with remedial cases. 


Language Arts Spellers, Gr. 2-8. By 
Betts, Kilgallon, and Firebele, 1957 
(American Book Co.) 

With these texts pupils become auto- 
matic spellers. This is accomplished 
through a program of meaningful 
guided practice. Spelling principles are 
developed from repeated experiences 
and applied frequently to spelling situ- 
ations. 


New Goals in Spelling (Catholic Word, 
Text-Workbook Edition). By May 
B. Lambader and William A. Kott- 
meyer, Gr. 2-8, separate Teacher’s 
Editions for each grade (Webster) 

A spelling program based on word 

structure and phonetic skills, which 

helps youngsters spell by learning defi- 
nite spelling generalizations, and 


strengthens reading skills, also. 


Spelling for Word Mastery. By David 
H. Patton and Eleanor M. Johnson, 
Skilltext Edition, Gr. 2-8. Gr. 2-4, 
Gr. 5-8, 1957. 128 pages each. Gr. 2 
in three editions—manuscript writing, 
cursive writing, and manuscript-to- 
cursive writing. Separate Teacher’s 
Manual for each grade. Colored illus- 
trations in all books (Merrill) 

A completely new, functional spelling 

program, featuring an integrated lan- 

guage arts approach, meaningful writ- 
ing activities, and systematic attack on 
well-selected core word list. Phonetic, 


word structure, word meanings, dic- 
tionary skills and other related lan- 
guage skills are thoroughly taught. All 
grades feature a review unit every sixth 
week, covering all core words and 
spelling skills met in preceding five 
units; built-in diagnostic and testing 
materials ; enrichment activities to chal- 
lenge all pupils to the limit of their 
ability. Special features of Gr. 2-3 are 
readiness programs with full color pic- 
ture dictionaries. 


Success in Spelling, Grade 1: Teacher’s 


Guide. By Richard Madden and 

Thorsten Carlson (World Book Com- 

pany ) 
Provides practical procedures for put- 
ting the first-grade readiness program 
in spelling into successful operation. 
The guide includes three separate word 
lists (to meet individual differences) 
and specific exercises to develop audi- 
tory and visual discrimination. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


A Dictionary for Boys and Girls, Web- 


ster’s Elementary Dictionary, Gr. 6—- 

8 (American Book Co.) 
This genuine Merriam-Webster dic- 
tionary, with its clear definitions, is 
adapted to the understanding of ele- 
mentary pupils. A vocabulary of more 
than 38,500 words, a New Words Sec- 
tion, and rules for spelling are among 
the features of this dictionary. 


Webster’s Students’ Dictionary, Gr. 7- 


12, 57,00 entries and New Words Sec- 

tion, il. (American Book Co.) 
All entries in this genuine Merriam- 
Webster dictionary were chosen on the 
basis of their occurrence in literature 
for high-school students. An unusually 
wide range of synonyms guides stu- 
dents in selecting strong colorful words. 


Collier’s World Atlas—Globe Combi- 


nation Reference Unit (P. Collier 
and Son Corp.) 


Combines with a revolutionary inflatable 
precision-printed 18-inch international 
globe to produce a new aid for the 
teaching and understanding of economic 
geography and world relationships. The 
globe is manufactured of tough 3-ply 
vinyl plastic with electronically welded 
seams. Brilliant color-fast maps are 
sealed between 2 layers of plastic to 
prevent scuffing. Heavy metal atlas 
bookrack adds greater stability to this 
globe. 


Advanced Junior Dictionary. Thorn- 


dike-Barnhart. Edited by Clarence 
Barnhart (Scott, Foresman) 
A transition dictionary between the ele- 
mentary- and high-school levels, aimed 
directly at the vocabulary needs of 
upper-graders. Manual on How to Use 
a Dictionary bound in. 


The Childhood of Famous Americans 


Series. 98 volumes (Bobbs-Merrill) 
Ninety-eight volumes now available in 





Winston Dictionary for Schools. By th 





a special School Edition, offering stories 
about the childhood of American herogs 
and heroines. Educators widely acclaim 
these volumes for their “low-vocaby. 
lary-level, wide-interest-range mate. 
rials.” Vocabulary level, Grade 4. In. 
terest range, Grades 4-8. 


























Winston Dictionary Staff, 962 pages 
plus atlas (Winston) 
Intended for grades 4-9. Words, per. 
sons, and places in one alphabetical 
arrangement. Large, readable type. Up- 
to-date atlas. 








The World Book Encyclopedia. Nine. 


teen Volumes and three accompany- 
ing booklets. Field Enterprises Edu 
cational Corporation: Merchandise 
Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, 1958. 
See Nov. 1958, pp. 208-210 for review 
of this latest edition. 


Webster’s Elementary Dictionary (Mer- 


riam-Webster ) 

A citation dictionary—that is, the first 
elementary dictionary based on actual 
recorded usage of the words found in 
books and magazines for elementary 
school children. More than 150,00 
citations were recorded and filed under 
the various words used. To obtain these 
citations, the Merriam-Webster editors 
read 159 series of textbooks in Gr. 4 
5, 6, and 7, and 625 issues of children’s 
magazines. It was prepared by the same 
staff responsible for maintaining the 
unabridged Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition. 


Winston Dictionary, Advanced Edition, 


Plain—100,000 Entries 1957 (Win- 
ston) 


High School 


Textbooks 


ALGEBRA 


Algebra and Its Use. By Grove, Mulli- 


kin, and Grove, Books 1 and 2, 460 

and 542 pages, il. (American Book 

Co.) 
Students of all abilities enjoy and learn 
algebra with these handsome, func- 
tional texts. Unique “write-think” ex- 
amples, simple inductive explanations, 
and the effective use of color help young 
people understand algebraic procedures. 


Elementary Algebra. By Edgerton and 


Carpenter, Revised by White, 1957 
(Allyn and Bacon) 


The close correlating of algebra and 
geometry has been effectively height- 
ened in this complete revision. Over 
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6,000 graded exercises will ensure 
ample practice for all students. Work- 
book, tests, and answers available. 


Intermediate Algebra. By Edgerton and 
Carpenter, revised by White, 1957 
(Allyn and Bacon) 

The format of this complete revision 
has been streamlined with large clear 

and functionally used color to 
enable the student to follow the work- 
ing out of the sample solutions step by 
step. Workbook, tests, and answers 
available. 


Introduction to Sets and the Structure 
of Algebra. By W. R. Krickenberger 
and Helen R. Pearson (Ginn) 

A clear introduction to some of the 
basic ideas of set theory, which has 
become a vital force in practically every 
area of mathematical thought. The book 
shows high-school students the vocabu- 
lary and symbolism of set theory, ex- 
plains how to operate with sets, and 
discusses the uses of set theory. 


Refresher Mathematics. By Stein, 1957 
(Allyn and Bacon) 

Expanded from two to four parts, this 
widely-adopted, comprehensive text is 
designed for use in Gr. 7-9, or for 
remedial and supplementary use in Gr. 
7-12. Workbook, tests, and answers 
available. 


Workbook for Algebra One. By Oscar 
E. Miller and Myrrl Summers 
(World Book Company) 


With fourteen topical sections of extra 


problems for practice and review, this 
workbook can be used to supplement 
any textbook in first-year algebra. En- 
courages neatness, legibility, and ac- 
curacy in the student’s work; simplifies 
for the teacher the reading and correc- 
tion of homework and tests. 


ARTS and CRAFTS 


Art for the High School. By Ellsworth 


(Singer ) 


The student’s work progresses from 
brushing colors onto paper, to symbols 
which stand for objects or ideas. There 
are pages on line form, and texture, 
projects in ceramics, sculpture, poster- 
making, costuming, house design, mak- 
ing jewelry, block prints, screen prints, 
etc. Book is profusely illustrated in- 
cluding 12 four-color pages. Book size 
8% x 10%. Sturdy paper binding. 


Basic Aeronautical Science and Prin- 


ciples of Flight. By Robert M. 
Blacker (American Technical So- 
ciety ) 


Here is a lucidly written, profusely 
illustrated introduction to aeronautics, 
with emphasis on problems of design, 
construction, and operation of modern 
aircraft. Considerable space is devoted 
to vocational opportunities in today’s 
ever-expanding aviation industry. 


Basic Electricity. By Abraham Marcus, 


Ist Edition, 1958, 493 pages (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.) 


A basic text for introductory courses 
in electricity. This text is designed to 
familiarize the beginner with the basic 
principles of electricity and their prac- 
tical applications. 


Electricity and Electronics-Basic. By 


William B. Steinberg and Walter B. 

Ford (American Technical Society) 
Interest-stimulating presentation of 
electrical principles and their applica- 
tion in the major branches of electricity 
and electronics. Discussions are supple- 
mented by more than fifty fascinating, 
inexpensive “Interesting Things to Do,” 
designed to illustrate basic principles. 


Experimental Basic Electronics. By 


Evans and Porter. 104 pages, 7 x 10, 

cloth cover. 1958 (McKnight & Mc- 

Knight) 
This book presents tried and tested 
material designed to give the student 
basic experience in all of the major 
uses of electronics ; communication, con- 
trol and protection, measurement, and 
conversion of electricity to other forms. 
All experiments may be performed with 
an inexpensive kit. 


General Shop Handbook, Revised. By 


George A. Willoughby (Bennett) 
A modern, up-to-date, yet economical, 
shop handbook for the student. Projects 
in each unit are outlined step-by-step 


“WHERE CAN 
I FIND OUT ABOUT 
SPACE SATELLITES?”* 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 
have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 
by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 

ia is recommended and approved by every 

tate Board of Education. Next time you or 

your students have a question, look it up in 
Collier’s Encyclopedia! 


FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 
2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


a IS 


*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Vol. 18, beginning page 97 


Janvary 1959 
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High School Texts 


(continued ) 


and illustrated to guide the student to 
successful completion. 


Graphic Arts. By Darvey E. Carlsen 
(Bennett) 


A brand-new, well-illustrated text that 
clearly introduces the beginning stu- 
dent to each activity in the graphic 
arts industry. Emphasis is placed on 
actual completion of projects in each 
area of activity. 


Handbook of Drafting Rules and Prin- 
ciples. By Howard C. Nelson. 96 
pages, flexible cover. 1958 (McKnight 
& McKnight) 

A brief source of information, standard 
for drafting room practice, aid in cor- 
recting drawings, guide for selection of 
subject matter. This book helps the stu- 
dent understand the “why” along with 
teaching him “how.” Each rule is ex- 
plained, and adjacent illustrations show 
proper application. 


Interior Electric Wiring and Estimat- 
ing Part 1, Residential. By Albert 
Uhl, Carl H. Dunlap, and F. W. 
Flynn (American Technical Society) 


Popular vocational text provides stu- 
dents with a thorough background in 
the technology or residential wiring. 
This revised edition included thorough 
coverage of new products, improved 
industry practices, and contemporary 
code standards. 


Introduction to Art Education. By 
Ralph L. Wickiser (World Book 
Company ) 


A book in which the theoretical and 
practical are combined with consider- 
able skill and understandiig, The in- 
sights drawn from several disciplines— 
art, psychology, philosophy, sociology, 
and educational methodology—are ju- 
diciously applied in relating basic ideas 
to actual teaching procedures. The au- 
thor has been unusually sensitive to the 
needs of the art education teacher, the 
student of art education, and impor- 
tantly, the classroom teacher. Some 227 
photographs and sixteen pages in full 
color reflect the variety of techniques 
and approaches used by students from 
kindergarten through high school. 


Leathercraft. By Chris H. Groneman 
(Bennett) 


Covers every phase of working with 
leather, creating attractive finished 
pieces of leatherwork. 


Machine Trades Blueprint Reading. 
By Russel W. Inne and Walter E. 
Streeter (American Technical So- 
ciety ) 

This functional work teaches blueprint 
reading through the use of short, di- 
rect explanations, practical illustrations, 
and more than 40 sets of actual produc- 
tion prints. 

Machine Woodworking. By Robert E. 
Smith. 202 pages, 8 x 10%, cloth 
cover. Revised 1958 edition (Mc- 
Knight & McKnight) 

This book covers in logical organiza- 
tion and sequence, the operation of 


power - woodworking equipment and 
sharpening of tools. It contains new 
units on the radial saw, and portable 
equipment. 356 illustrations show how 
operations are performed. 


Printing and the Allied Trades. By R. 
Randolph Karch (Pitman) 

The fourth edition is an all-purpose 
book in the graphic arts for all manner 
of printing apprentices. All the new 
layouts and illustrations show examples 
of modern typography, and there are 
many. 


Radio-Television and Basic Electronics. 
By R. L. Oldfield (American Tech- 
nical Society) 

Written in response to the growing need 
for a comprehensive introduction to the 
many branches of modern electronics. 
Included up-to-the-minute material on 
high fidelity systems, television, tran- 
sistors, etc. 


Understanding Your Car. By Samuel 
Beeler. 123 pages, 734 x 10%, paper 
cover. 1958 (McKnight & McKnight) 

A practical book for anyone desiring 
to understand the basic elements of the 
automobile, and allied products. Covers 
everything from insurance and taxes 
to running gear and electrical system. 
Excellent for driver education. 


Woods and Woodworking for Indus- 
trial Arts. By Delmar W. Olson, Ist 
Edition, 1958, 256 pages (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.) 

This text considers woods and wood- 
working from a modern and industrial 
point of view. Emphasis on creative 
designing in wood directs the student 
toward original design. 


BIOLOGY 


Biology: A Basic Science. By Heiss 
and Lape. 648 pages (Van Nostrand) 

A fresh appraisal of biology for high 
school students, using the problem ap- 
proach to help students develop a sci- 
entific outlook and master the use of 
scientific methods while satisfying their 
natural curiosity about the living world. 


Biology and Human Progress. By Louis 
Eisman and Charles Tanzer, 2nd Edi- 
tion, 1958, 560 pages (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. ) 

As a basic or second track text on the 
junior high and senior high level in 
general biology. Easily read, and the 
learning aids provide challenges to stu- 
dents of all abilities. 


Biology for Catholic High Schools. By 
Mother M. Celeste, O.P., 1957 (AlI- 
lyn and Bacon) 

This text preserves fidelity to Catholic 
teaching and religious truth as it pre- 
serves fidelity to all basic biological 
principles. 


Biology: The Study of Living Things. 
By Sister Rita Buddeke, S.N.D., and 
Dr. Dale C. Braungart, 576 pages, 
1957 (Doubleday) 


A phylogenetic approach to the 

of biology, thoroughly Catholic in spirit 
and truly scientific in execution. The 
text is written in a simple, clear s 
interesting to the high-school student 
yet without sacrificing the maturity 
that the subject demands. This pro. 
gram includes a Teachers’ Manwl 
Laboratory Experiments, a Testing 
Program, and Keys for the experiments 
and the testing. 


Laboratory Guide for High Schoo 

Biology. By Kuntz and Dury (Holt) 

A laboratory manual and guide for ug 

with any biology textbook, writte, 
chiefly for Catholic high schools. 


Living Things. By Fitzpatrick and Bain 
(Holt) 

Biology for “general” high-school sty. 
dents. Easy to read and filled with 
practical applications. Correlating helps 
for the teacher: Teacher’s Manual and 
Answer Book for both text and work 
book, and Key to Tests. 


Modern Biology. By Moon, Mann, ani 
Otto, 1956 (Holt) 

The 1956 revision retains the sys 
tematic plan of organization and the 
balance of content of earlier editions 
In this completely revised, re-written 
edition, language is clear and lively, 
and color is used throughout. Diagrams, 
photographs, and other teaching aids 
have quality and learning value. 


Our Environment Series. By Smith, 
Carpenter, and Wood, 1956 (Allyn 
and Bacon) Our Environment—It 
Relation to Us, Our Environment 
—How We Adapt Ourselves to It 
and Our Environment—How We 
Use and Control It. 


So purposefully have these texts been 
created, they enable the students’ m- 
derstanding to keep pace with his in 
terests. The many timely topics ensure 
an up-to-date science course. Work- 
books and tests available for all books. 


Problems in Structural Biology. 3, 
Roy E. Davis and Ira C. Davis 
(Mentzer, Bush) 


A combination study outline and labo 
ratory manual following the structural 
approach in high school biology ané 
accompanied by a separate test booklet 
(each test on a separate page and per 
forated for easy handling). This man 
ual is geared to all the new biology 
texts as well as recently revised texts 
Key and answers furnished with clas 
orders. 


Your Biology. By Ella Thea Smith and 
Lorenzo Lisonbee (Harcourt, Brace) 


Especially designed in content, organi 
zation and format for the non-academi 
or “science-shy” student, this text a¥ 
erages eighth grade in reading level 
Illustrations, generous use of color, 
abundant and varied activities help t 
motivate the student and bolster the 
learning program. Teacher’s 

with Unit Tests. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Advanced Key-Driven Calculator 
Course. By Peter L. Agnew and 
Mary Margaret Brady, 1958, 158 
pages (South-Western) 

This textbook-workbook is designed to 
train highly skilled calculating machines 
operators. 


Bookkeeping Principles. By V. E. 
Breidenbaugh, A. G. Lins, and F. H. 
Elwell (Pitman) 


Designed for the first-year high-school 
course in double-entry bookkeeping, 
this book features the natural approach. 
Included in the text are exercises, 
vocabulary study, supplementary prob- 
lems, and two practice sets. In addition 
there are a Workbook, two Practice 
Sets, and a Teacher’s Manual. 


Business Arithmetic. By A. E. McNelly 
and L. J. Adams, 4th Edition, 1958, 
346 pages (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 

The new edition of this popular, con- 
sumer-slanted text has the added ad- 


vantage of a completely correlated 
workbook. 


Business Correspondence in Practice. 
By Ralph S. Handy (Pitman) 


The second edition presents all the 
materials for a complete course in busi- 
ness letter writing. Based on the learn- 
by-doing principle, it is particularly 
compact to allow room for abundant 
exercises and problems. 


Business Fundamentals for Everyone. 
By Charles Fancher and J. Francis 
Gallagher, 2nd Edition, 1958, 552 
pages (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 

Containing the principles needed by 
workers and consumers, this book meets 


the need of modern courses in general 
business. 


Business Letter Typing. By Wallace B. 
Bowman, 1958, 121 pages (South- 
Western) 

A paper-bound book giving training in 
the mechanical preparation of business 
or personal-business letters. All letters 
are from the files of business offices 


with necessary editorial changes for 
correctness. 


Business Letters For Typing. By Harves 
Rahe (Pitman) 


The supplementary typing book that 
features 180 business letters for that 
extra practice you like to give your 
class. Letters—short, medium, long, and 
two-page—are grouped according to 
type of business. Wire-bound at top to 
stand beside the typewriter. 


Business Machines Course. By Paul 
Pactor and Mina Johnson (Pitman) 
A complete course in one volume on the 
ten-key adding machine, key-driven 
calculator, rotary calculator, and full- 
keyboard adding machine. The instruc- 
tions are complete and simplified, and 
there is a wealth of business-application 
problems. 


Catholic Prayers in Pitman Shorthand. 
Selected by Sister Thomas Francis, 
O.P. (Pitman) 


January 1959 


Contains from The Raccolta many of 
the most popular and _ best-known 
prayers written in model Pitman short- 
hand. It bears the imprimatur of the 
Bishop of Brooklyn. 


Choosing a Business Career. By Wil- 
liam Selden and Mary Ellen Oliverio 
(Pitman) 

Colorful, attractive, and profusely illus- 
trated, it presents each job available in 
the business world in the form of a story 
of a real person. The booklet is or- 
ganized on the basis of positions re- 
quiring similar basic training. 


Effective Business English. By R. R. 
Aurner, 4th Edition, 1956, 598 pages 
(South-Western) 

Recommended for high school classes. 
Includes basic grammar review as well 
as complete coverage of business letters 
and correspondence. 


English for Business. By C. Chandler 
Parkhurst, 1958, 448 pages, 3rd Edi- 
tion (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 

This text contains thorough coverage 
of business communications. Sample 
letters are taken from modern Ameri- 
can businesses. 


Filing Practice Workbook. (Pitman) 


A text-workbook that develops prac- 
tical filing skill. In handling and filing 
the more than 2,400 items in the 76 
jobs it provides, your students will 
learn alphabetic, geographic, and nu- 
meric filing completely. 


Handbook for Typists. By Jack Gross- 
man and Sherwood Freidman (Pit- 
man) 


A typist’s book that highlights the 
essential information found in every 
standard typewriting text. It is the 
new edition of the well-known “How to 
Use Your Typewriter.” 


Introduction to Business. By Reed, 
Conover, and Stearns. 1958 (Allyn 
and Bacon) 


Designed to give the student a broader 
concept of the world of business and 
his relationship to it. Stress is given the 
fundamental skills, of spelling, arith- 
metic, and penmanship. Consumer in- 
formation on procedures in communi- 
cation, shipping, real estate, transpor- 
tation, credit, and general business is 
presented. Glossary, vocabulary pre- 
view, tests, and projects included in 
text. Teachers manual. Independent 
workbook of nearly 100 sets of varied 
exercises. Tests and key available. 


Modern Typewriting Practice. By Na- 
thaniel and Gertrude Altholz (Pit- 
man) 


A comprehensive two-year course based 
on the exceptional experience of the 
authors in teaching and supervising 
typewriting in the secondary schools. 
This book really allows you—and helps 
you—plan your own lessons with the 
particular needs of your class in mind. 


Sales Horizons. By Kenneth B. Haas and 
Enos C. Perry, 1958, 404 pages 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 


This new-approach text for a complete 
selling course contains “inside informa- 


tion” on all types of selling. It has 
more illustrations and case studies than 
any other text. 


Shorthand Transcription Studies. Third 
Edition. By Irol Whitmore Balsley 
and S. J. Wanous, 1958, 249 pages 
(South-Western) 

A revision of a popular book for devel- 
oping an office competence in transcrib- 
ing Gregg shorthand. 


Speed Typing, Third Edition. By Mary 
L. Bell, 1958, 94 pages (South- 
Western) 


A revision of a supplementary typing 
book that can be used any time after 
the keyboard is covered for selective 
drills, for a refresher course, for in- 
service classes, and for intensive speed 
training. 


Spelling and Word Power. By Dean R. 
Malsbary, 1958, 131 pages (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.) 

Organized for the fastest most effective 
learning, this text, together with its 
workbook, “Tests and Practice,” pro- 
vides the complete teaching-testing de- 
vices needed for spelling and vocabu- 
lary improvement. 


Store Training Workbook. By The 
Committee on Distributive Educa- 
tion (Pitman) 

Seventeen city and state supervisors of 
distributive education from all parts of 
the country have collaborated to pro- 
duce this workbook. Composed of 75 
units, it offers a complete course of 
study for cooperative retailing students. 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting. By Paul A. Carlson, H. 
L. Forkner, and Lewis D. Boynton, 
First-Year Course, 21st Edition, 1957, 
544 pages (South-Western) 
A revision of widely used high school 
bookkeeping textbooks. Numerous im-. 
provements make the book easier to 
teach and more understandable for stu- 
dents. 


20th Century Typewriting. By D. D. 
Lessenberry, T. James Crawford, and 
Lawrence W. Erickson, 7th Edition, 
Complete, 1957, 352 pages (South- 
Western) 


Available in either a complete volume 
for a two-year course, or a separate 
volume for each year. New techniques 
and teaching devices enable teachers to 
build speed rapidly with proper control. 


Typing Employment Tests. By Esta 
Ross Stuart and E. Dana Gibson, 
1958, 100 pages (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 


The only book of its kind, this book 
contains 103 job-entrance typing tests 
—the actual ones used by leading com- 
panies, as well as federal, state, county, 
and local examining agencies. 


Retail Merchandising. By John W. Win- 
gate and J. D. Weiner, 5th Edition, 
1957, 634 pages (South-Western) 

Presents basic principles and practices 
of merchandising in various types of 
retail stores. Presents both buying and 
selling principles. 


Fundamentals of Advertising. By E. J. 
Rowse and Carroll A. Nolan, 6th 
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High School Texts 
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Edition, 1957, 442 pages (South- 
Western) 
Recommended for a course in advertis- 
ing principles on the high-school level. 
Includes latest advertising media such 
as television advertising. 


CHEMISTRY 


Chemical Calculations, Third Edition. 
By Bernard Jaffe (World Book Com- 
pany ) 

This book, designed to supplement the 
general textbook in high school chem- 
istry, extends and reinforces the mathe- 
matical proficiency needed to solve 
chemical problems. Included are typi- 
cal problems from the examinations of 
the College Entrance Board and New 
York State Regents, to recent date. 


Chemistry and You. By Bradbury, Mc- 
Gill, Smith, Baker, 1957 (Lyons & 
Carnahan) 

This new colorful chemistry text is a 
teachable and balanced program. It may 
be used by pupils who are not going on 
to college, and yet contains enough 
material for those who are continuing 
with their college course. 


Chemistry Man’s Servant. By Fliedner 
and Teichman. 1958 (Allyn and 
Bacon) 


The text presents a vigorous up-to-date 
course of basic chemistry. Supplemen- 
tary materials include: Teachers Man- 
ual, Laboratory manual of 64 practical 
experiments, a test booklet of 25 top- 
ical, and two term tests each with a key. 


Modern Chemistry. By Dull, Brooks, 
and Metcalfe, 1954 (Holt) 


Built on the sound basis of classroom 
authorship, this text provides differen- 
tiation to meet individual and group 
differences. It accents chemistry in the 
modern world (with whole chapters 
on organic chemistry) and its well- 
balanced content provides many prac- 
tical applications and functional illus- 
trations. 


CIVICS 


Building Citizenship. By Roy O. 
Hughes, 1956 (Allyn and Bacon) 

The text presents for young citizens, 
information on the functioning of our 
government, on their responsibilities 
in the community, on the organization 
of our economy, and on finding a place 
in the working world. Workbook avail- 
able. 


The Constitution. By Joseph N. Welch 
with the editorial assistance of Rich- 
ard Hofstadter, Professor of His- 
tory, Columbia University, and the 
Staff of Omnibus, 1956 (Houghton 
Mifflin) 


Here is the.dramatic story of the Cori- 
stitution that began in 1787 when the 
illustrious members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention forged from their 
differing philosophies a practical and 
durable basis for democratic govern- 
ment. The whole panorama of the for- 
mation, amendment, and growth of the 
Constitution is told in direct quotations 
from the speeches and debates of the 
very men who uttered them. This book 
is the outcome of the television series 
presented by the TV-Radio Workshop 
of the Ford Foundation, producers of 
Omnibus. The Constitution is attrac- 
tively illustrated by photographs taken 
during the telecasts which skillfully 
preserve the visual impact and sense 
of movement of the original broadcasts. 


Government in the United States. By 


Oka Stanton Flick and Henry L. 

Smith (Laidlaw) 
A senior high school civics and gov- 
ernment text which not only presents 
the structure and functions of national, 
state, and local governments, but also 
instills in the individual student respect 
for our form of government and a de- 
termination to maintain our American 
way of iife. 


Magruder’s American Government. 


Revised by McClenaghan, 1957 (Al- 
lyn and Bacon) 
This text is revised annually and this 
revision marks the 40th consecutive 
year. Workbook and tests available. 


Man The Citizen; The Foundations of 


Civil Society. By Rev. Joseph N. 
Moody and Joseph F. X. McCarthy, 
512 pages, 1957 (Doubleday) 


The first-year book in the Christian 
Democracy Series, offering a new idea 
for the ninth-grade course in social 
studies. The text is an introduction to 
civil society, specially organized to 
show: physical and economic geogra- 
phy as the background for society; the 
basic ideas and institutions of good 
community living and sound govern- 
ment as dependent upon Christian prin- 
ciples of societal relationships; the dis- 
tinctive structure and function of Amer- 
ican government in its general rela- 
tionship to these ideas. Teachers’ Man- 
ual and Key available. 


Our American Government Today. By 


Edith E. Starratt and Morris R. 
Lewenstein, 1958, 528 pages (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.) 


This books gives a dynamic interpre- 
tation of how Americans govern them- 
selves. It fits the detailed processes of 
politics and government into an intel- 
ligible pattern (local, state, and na- 
tional) enabling the student to make 
sense out of their bewildering intricacy. 


ECONOMICS 


Consumer Economic Problems. By W. 


Harmon Wilson and Elvin S. Eyster, 
5th Edition, 1956, 724 pages (South- 
Western) 
A revision of a well-established book 
that skillfully integrates basic economic 


principles with consumer problems that 
face every individual. 


Applied Economics. By J. H. Dodd, 5th 
Edition, 1956, 566 pages (South. 
Western) 

A complete, up-to-date revision of a 
high school economics textbook that is 
simple in its presentation and appii- 
cations. An optional. workbook helps 
to make the course especially attractive, 


Today's Economics. By Goodman, 
Moore (Ginn) 

New, complete, up-to-date course with 
a student-centered approach and em- 
phasis on consumer economics. Includes 
topics suggested in Requisites for Eco- 
nomic Literacy report. Good treatment 
of taxation, insurance, Federal Reserve 
system, conservation of resources, and 
other aspects of social economics; also 
community economics. Some 75 special 
graphic “study helps,” pictographs, dia- 
grams, etc. Workbook available. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION 


New English Voices. By E. J. Gergely, 
Brother E. Patrick, F.S.C., Roy J. 
Deferrari. Revised edition, 1958, 798 
pages (Sadlier) 

A chronological presentation of Eng- 
lish literature adapted to the needs of 
the Catholic high-school senior. 


English Grammar and Composition 
Series. By John E. Warriner, Fran- 
cis Griffith, Mary Evelyn Whitten, 
and John Mersand (Harcourt, Brace) 

A revision and expansion of Warriner’s 
two-book Handbook of English Series. 
Now, with a separate book for each 
of the four years of high school, the 
series provides fully for the student's 
year-by-year growth in grammar and 
composition skills. The depth of cov- 
erage, the areas of oral and written 
composition, and the amount and kind 
of drill material vary with the needs 
of a particular grade. Clear handbook 
arrangement and format allow for ease 
of reference. Teaching tests and key 
for each text. 


Vocabulary Workshop. By Paul 
Schweitzer and Donald W. Lee, 1957, 

122 pages (Harcourt) 
A text-workbook in vocabulary devel- 
opment, based on an understanding of 
word roots, prefixes and suffixes. A 
28-page booklet of Mastery Tests ac- 
companies it, also keys to text and tests. 


Vocabulary Building by the Cluster 
Method. By Sister Therese, S.N.D., 
192 pages, revised and enlarged sec- 
ond edition, 1957 (Doubleday) 

An organized plan of vocabulary study 
that traces the etymology of English 
words to their Latin and Greek origins. 
The text explains by a simplified sys- 
tem of clusters the relationships among 
words and offers a proven formula for 
learning those English words that form 
87% of the vocabulary of educated 
people. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Literature for High Schools. By Hook, 
et al., (Ginn) 

Four anthologies edited for classes in 
reading and literature. Material offers 
varied and extensive reading in stand- 
ard and contemporary literature with 
a wide range of reading interests and 
abilities. Headnotes clarify purpose in 
reading ; questions help to develop read- 
ing abilities. Illustrations, pictorial 
maps in full color, and charts in color 
aid teaching and stimulate further read- 
ing. Varied use of color and design 
gives each selection individuality. Un- 
usually complete Teachers’ Manuals 
provide lesson plans, answers to text 
questions, background information, 
many activities and teaching aids. 


Literature of Adventure. By Hook, et al., 
(Ginn) 

Pioneer Heroes, Other Famous Ameri- 
cans, What America Means, Stories 
about People, Animal World, Canadian 
Neighbors, Here and There in Latin 
America, Teachers’ Manual and Key 
in preparation. 


Literature of Achievement. By Hook, 
et al., (Ginn) 


Your Daily Bread, Faraway Places, 
Making Good in a New Land, Achieve- 
ments in Courage, Sea Ventures, the 
Air Age, Includes Julius Caesar, 
Teachers’ Manual and Key. 


Literature of America. By Hook, et al., 
(Ginn) 

Chronological survey with special il- 
lustrations to give background for pe- 
riods, and coordinating pictorial time 
charts. Includes Our Town in a strong 
section of 20th century writing. Teach- 
ers’ Manual and Key in preparation. 


Literature of England. By Hook, et al., 
(Ginn) 

Chronological survey with well-rounded 
material on beginnings of English lit- 
erature, and the play Macbeth. Also 
much attention to modern period. Spe- 
cial illustrations selected to give back- 
grounds for periods. Teachers’ Manual 
and Key in preparation. 


America Reads Program. Revised By 
Pooley; Gray, Poley, and others: 
Good Times Through Literature, Ex- 
ploring Life Through Literature, The 
United States in Literature, England 
in Literature. (Scott, Foresman) 

Teacher’s Guidebooks and Pupils’ work- 
books available. 


Master Recordings in English Litera- 
ture. By Alpha Records, 1956 (Al- 
lyn and Bacon) 

Here is the best and largest represent- 
ative anthology of English poetry. 
Eighty-seven selections of lyric, nar- 
rative, and Shakespearian dramatic 
poetry interpreted by Felix Aylmar, 
Dylan Thomas, James Stephens, and 
others. All on four 12”, 337/. rpm 
records. 
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FAMILY LIVING 


Preparing for Marriage. By the Rev. 
E. V. Stanford, O.S.A., consultants : 
The. Very Rev. Francis Connell, 
C.S.S.R, Dr. Alphonse Clemens, 
Catholic University. 1958 (Mentzer, 
Bush) 

An intensive one-semester course on all 
aspects of marriage. The social, eco- 
nomic, medical, and psychological as- 
pects are fully and frankly discussed 
and at the same time placed in proper 
perspective with the sacramental char- 
acter of matrimony and man’s super- 
natural end. New format. TM avail- 
able with class orders. 


FRENCH 


Francais, Premier Cours. By Dr. Leon 
E. Dostert, 469 pages. 1958 (Bruce 
Pub. Co.) 


Intended by the author for a two-year 
high-school course. It covers the basic 
structure and vocabulary of the lan- 
guage. The author is on the staff of 
the Institute of Languages and Lin- 
guistics at Georgetown University, 
School of Foreign Service. Twelve 
colorful situational wall charts (also 
reproduced in the back of the text) are, 
each, the focus of two lessons 


Le Francais, Book II (Holt) 
Contains 7 review lessons covering first- 
year grammar, each followed by a gen- 
eral survey test; plus 35 chapters, the 
core of the text; 7 spaced review les- 
sons, each followed by vocabulary and 
idiom review as well as by a general 
survey test; 3 separate longer reading 
texts; 4 chapters providing a photo- 
graphic “Tour de France”; appendix 
on pronunciation exercises and verbs; 
complete End-Vocabularies. 


New First-Year French. By Kathryn L. 
O’Brien and Marie Stella LaFrance 
(Ginn) 

This modern brightly illustrated text 
using the oral-aural method encourages 
rapid development of understanding, 
reading, writing, and speaking skills. 
Pronunciation is treated within the text 
proper. Included are Causeries to in- 
terest the student in the geography of 
France and in the French people, abun- 
dant exercises, increased provision for 
review. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


General Science for High School. By 
Painter and Skewes, revised (Ment- 
zer Bush) 

Workbook and separate text booklet 
available. Text is unique also because 
of its recognition of a divine plan in 
creation. Workbook and texts revised 
1956. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Our World and Its Peoples. By Kolev- 


zon and Heine, 1956 (Allyn and 
Bacon) 


A new, modern human geography pre- 
senting world geography as the story 
of people. Workbook and tests available. 


World Geography, Revised Edition. By 
Bradley (Ginn) 


Dynamic book presenting world geog- 
raphy as living drama. Covers physical, 
economic, political, and social aspects. 
Trains the high-school student to think 
geographically about world problems. 
New revision has a fuller treatment of 
Asiatic areas; new material on Green- 
land and America’s arctic defense, on 
uranium and other strategic materials, 
on the industrial expansion of the 
American South, and on the political 
geography of Europe; an extended 
map program; color. 


Directed Studies to Accompany World 
Geography. Revised Edition by John 
Hodgdon Bradley (Ginn) 

A workbook that is a practical aid to 
the teacher, for it shows students how 
to build geographic knowledge by us-. 
ing the proper study methods. It pro- 
vides high-school students with a wealth 
of activities including working with 
globes, making graphs of climatic con- 
ditions, and investigating community 
plant and animal resources. Abundant 
detailed work with maps is supplied. 


World Geography, 5th Edition. By 
Norman Pounds and E. L. Cooper, 
1957, 640 pages (South-Western) 

A revision of a widely used book. New 
emphasis on economic, political, and 
regional geography, with contrasts on 
how various factors affect the lives of 
people in various sections of the world. 


GEOMETRY 


Plane Geometry. Revised by Stone 1958 
(Allyn and Bacon) 

Utilizes the “learn by discovery” method 
of teaching “Algebra Refreshers” for 
review. Optional sections on coordinate 
or analytical geometry included. Solid 
geometry is introduced in its natural 
relationship to plane geometry. 


Plane Geometry. A. M. Welchons, W. 
R. Krickenberger, and Helen R. 
Pearson (Ginn) 


A modern text which helps students 
understand the nature of deductive 
proof, discover proofs for themselves, 
and practice deductive reasoning in 
everyday problem situations. Uses color 
effectively as a teaching aid. Includes 
a new section on approximate numbers, 
material on the interrelationships be- 
tween geometry and other mathematical 
fields, a wealth of graded exercises and 
up-to-date problems. 


Plane Geometry. By Schacht and Mc- 
Lennan, 1957 (Holt) 
Planned to meet the needs of all stu- 
dents, it provides graded exercises to 
take care of individual and class differ- 
ences. The authors effectively combine 
the traditional with the new in accom- 
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plishing the objectives of the high school 
course. Teacher’s Manual for the 
teacher only. 


Plane Geometry and Solid Geometry. 
By Shute, Shirk, and Porter, 1957, 
415 and 287 pages, il. (American 
Book Co.) 


Every theorem and construction prob- 
lem and many of the corollaries in these 
self-teaching geometry books are proved 
completely with reasons given in full. 
The many exercises and tests are di- 
verse, practical and graded as to diffi- 
culty. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Fundamentals of Science, Experimen- 
tal Edition. By H. Austin Taylor, 
Ph.D. and Frederick T. Weisbruch, 
S.M., M.S. 192 pages (Doubleday) 

A revolutionary text, ideally suited to 
the present-day emphasis on pure sci- 
ence, that aims to give the student an 
understanding of the basic scientific 
ideas of the modern world and how they 
have grown, the nature of controlled 
experimentation, and the meaning of 
the scientific method. Teachers’ Manual 
available. 


Science in Daily Life. New Edition by 
Francis D. Curtis and George Grei- 
sen Mallinson (Ginn). Workbook 
Teachers’ Edition, Workbook Tests. 
Teachers’ Manual and Key. 


A modern text which emphasizes prin- 
ciples underlying applications and trains 
students to think scientifically. Provides 
up-to-date information on such topics 
as solar batteries, artificial arteries, new 
developments in radar, M.I.T.’s Whirl- 
wind computer, Brangus cattle, the 
DEW line, and the International Geo- 
physical Year. The book is very teach- 
able with many experiments and ex- 
ercises, an extensive testing program, 
and instructive illustrations. 


Science in Everyday Life, 2nd edition. 
By Obourn, Heiss, and Montgomery. 
624 pages (Van Nostrand) 

A colorful new edition of a popular 
ninth-grade general science text, fea- 
turing the latest developments in atomic 
energy, earth satellites, and a host of 
fascinating subjects. 


GERMAN 


Deutsch, Erstes Buch. By Dr. Hugo J. 
Mueller. 472 pages. 1958 (Bruce Pub. 
Co.) 


Intended for a two-year high-school 
course in German. It covers the basic 
structure and vocabulary of the lan- 
guage. The author is on the staff of 
the Institute of Languages and Lin- 
guistics at Georgetown University, 
School of Foreign Service. Twelve 
colorful wall charts (reproduced at the 
back of the text, also) may be used 
with the text, each being the focus of 
two lessons. 
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GUIDANCE 


It’s Your Education. By James J. Crib- 
bin, Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., 
and Reverend William J. McMahon. 
Editorial consultant, Sister Barbara, 
S.C. (Harcourt, Brace) 


This is the ninth grade book in the 
Insight Series, a guidance series for 
Catholic secondary schools. It discusses 
the transition from elementary to high 
school. Teacher’s manual available. 


It’s Your Life. By James J. Cribbin, 
Ph.D., Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., 
Ph.D., Rev. William J. McMahon, 
M.S.; Editorial Consultant, Sister 
Barbara, S.C., Ph.D. (Doubleday) 


The eleventh grade book of the Jnsight 
Series, a guidance series for Catholic 
high schools, helps the young Catholic 
lady or gentleman meet his social prob- 
lems, select a college or career, or pre- 
pare for military service. Teacher’s 
manual available. 


Solving Our Problems in a Democracy. 
By Nelson L. Bossing and Robert 
R. Martin (Laidlaw) 


A problems text for senior high school 
which helps pupils solve problems they 
meet everyday and aids them in devel- 
oping techniques for attacking and solv- 
ing problems they will meet later in 
adult life. 


HEALTH & SAFETY 


Driver Education. By Center for Safety 

Education, 160 pages (Prentice-Hall) 

A workbook for “Man and The Motor 

Car,” it has 8 units with projects, ques- 
tions, and a test for each. 


Let’s Drive Right. By Halsey (Scott, 
Foresman ) 
High-school driver-education text with 
emphasis on correct attitudes and judg- 
ment necessary for safe driving. 


Man and The Motor Car, 5th. By Center 
for Safety Education, 384 pages 
( Prentice-Hall) 
The result of 17 years of “clinical” ex- 
perience, it aims to develop those under- 
standings, skills, and attitudes, which 
help beginning and experienced drivers 
perform more competently in traffic 
situations. 


Modern Health. By Otto, Julian, and 
Tether (Holt) 


For the course in health, wherever it 


is given. Ideal combination of authors: - 


Otto, a biologist, experienced high- 
school teacher, and co-author of Mod- 
ern Biology; Julian, an experienced 
teacher of physical education; Tether, 
an eminent physician. In this fascinat- 
ing, scientifically authoritative text 
which is written in a simple, informal 
style, the authors accent the thought 
that it is normal to be healthy. At the 
same time, they discuss frankly many 
kinds of diseases and their prevention. 
Unique in high school textbooks is their 
modern, wholesome, and full discus- 
sion of mental health—how to foster 
and maintain it. There are a Teacher’s 


Manual and tests available only to 
schools. Key to tests free to teachers, 


Your Health and Safety. By Clemensen, 
La Porte, Lawrence, and Hoyman, 
4th edition, 1957, 576 pages (Har. 
court) 

A text for the course in health, stress. 
ing, through organization and s 
aids, the fact that both health and 
safety are “do-it-yourself” affairs. 128. 
page Teachers’ Manual and booklet of 
Teaching Tests (with key). 


Your Health, Today and Tomorroy, 
A new Junior-Senior High School 
Health Text. By James S. Nicoll, 
Ed.D., Julia C. Foster, A.M., Wil- 
liam W. Bolton, M.D. (Laidlaw) 


A completely new health program with 
an interesting and dynamic approach 
to the health problems of primary im- 
portance and interest to teenagers to- 
day. The pupil is clearly shown how 
the organs of the body function and 
the extent to which good physical 
health contributes to good mental health 
and happy, successful social relations. 
It has an abundance of accurate dia- 
grams and illustrations placed in close 
proximity to the textual materials 
which they explain. 


Youth at the Wheel. By Harold T. Glenn 
(Bennett) 


Whether driver education is treated as 
a unit in science, the social studies, 
health education, or guidance, or is a 
separate subject of the curriculum— 
here is a text the teacher will find 
students will read with interest. It meets 
that half of the driver education course 
which is called the “classroom phase” 
as distinct from the “practice driving 
phase.” Over 600 photographs and 
drawings. 


HISTORY 


A History of the World. By Magneis and 
Appel, 1957, 626 pages, il. (Ameri- 
can Book Co.) 

Concentration on those forces most 
significant in shaping today’s world 
has resulted in a briefer text that can 
be covered in a year. Every major 
civilization—Middle and Far Eastern, 
Latin American, and European—is dis- 
cussed. 


Making of Today’s World. By Roy 0. 
Hughes, 1956 (Allyn and Bacon) 


This text is designed to orient the stu- 
dent with the world today. Great move- 
ments and events are treated as neces- 
sary for the full understanding of our 
civilization. Workbook and tests avail- 
able. 


Man and His History, World History 

and Western Civilization. By Ross 

J. S. Hoffman, Ph.D., Gaentano Vin- 

citorio, Ph.D., Morrison Swift, M.A. 
768 pages (Doubleday) 

A moving, fundamentally chronological 

world history designed to give stu- 

dents a world framework in which they 
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may be better able to see the place of 
their own country in God’s providential 
ordering of man’s life on earth. Teach- 
ers’ Manual and Key and separate Test- 
ing Program available. 


Our Country’s History. By 
(Ginn) 
American history completely up-to-date 
in content and enlivened by color in 
illustrations and charts. High reada- 
bility. The narrative extends through 
the Presidential election of 1956 and 
includes discussion of the new farm 
and Social Security programs, new in- 
dustrial developments, our expanding 
economy and population, the Suez 
Canal, growth of nationalism in the 
world, changes in Russian foreign pol- 
icy, and all other vital issues. Chrono- 
logical organization, with time-tables 
in each unit correlating contemporary 
events at home and abroad, social, cul- 
tural, and economic. Teachers’ Manual. 


FBP" & 


Muzzey 


R PEAS? 


Free 


Our Nation’s Story. By Everett Augs- 
purger, R. A. McLemore (Laidlaw) 
A completely new American history text 
for senior high school with major em- 
phasis upon the period from the War 
Between the States to the present. Full 
recognition is given to the political and 
nn military history but, in addition, this 
history stresses the accomplishments 
= made in the fields of economics, indus- 
ne try, science technology, and cultural ad- 
. vances made in music, literature, and 
ee the arts. 


nd The United States: Story of Free Peo- 
. ple. By Steinberg 1958 (Allyn and 
E Bacon) 


ng A text that utilizes the chronological, 
a topical approach. Stresses civic educa- 
tion and character building. 


United States. By 
(Ginn) 
Challenging presentation to help stu- 
dents understand the great trends that 
have shaped American life. Discusses 
resources and background; historical 


SEP er SRREZPT PERE 


Muzzey, Kidger 


nd development; customs, habits, and insti- 
ri- tutions; form of government and diplo- 

matic policy. Lavishly illustrated. Op- 
st timistic in tone. Encourages acceptance 
1d of personal and political responsibility. 


2 Teachers’ Manual. 


United States History. By Fremont P. 
Wirth, revised edition, 1957, 819 
pages, il. (American Book Co.) 


This lively presentation of our national 


is- 


O. history has real meaning for present- 

day students because it emphasizes 
u- twentieth-century events. An ingenious 
e- organization combines the best features 
5° of the chronological and topical ap- 


ur proaches. 
il- 
Man’s Achievements through the Ages. 
By Wm. Habberton, Lawrence V. 

ry Roth (Laidlaw) 


SS A new world history which traces man’s 


n- Progress as a dynamic relationship of 
A. technical, social, economic and environ- 

mental factors. Present-day: events are 
~al often used to clarify historical situa- 
uu tions which might otherwise be difficult 


ey for the student to understand. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Experiences in Homemaking, New Edi- 
tion. By Laitem, Miller (Ginn) 
Includes food selection and preparation, 
sewing, housekeeping, child care, in- 
terior decoration, entertaining, nursing, 
budgeting, and help in establishing suc- 
cessful home membership. Conforms to 
all authoritative recent recommendations 
in home economics. Helps the teen-ager 
to evaluate herself and develop respon- 
sibility and maturity. Concrete instruc- 
tion in simple friendly style. Illustrated. 


Experiences with Foods. By Pollard 
(Ginn) 
New family-centered book in the plan- 
ning, preparation, and serving of meals, 
organized on the three-meals-a-day plan. 
Written from the point of view of the 
average girl. Develops sound judgment 
in good cookery and puts principles 
into practice by including a cookbook 
and many challenging study aids. A 
handsome text with more than 50 pic- 
tures in full color. Includes many series 
of pictures which show the various 
steps in the preparation of certain foods. 


Homemaking for Teen-Agers, Book 2. 
By Irene E. McDermott (Bennett) 


An up-to-date general homemaking 
text for senior high students. Is not a 
revision of Homemaking for Teen- 
Agers, Book 1. Written on a young 
adult or advanced plane. Profusely il- 
lustrated. 


LATIN 


First Year Latin and Second Year 
Latin. By Charles Jenney, Jr. 1958. 
(Allyn and Bacon) 

Here is a new revision of the text 
previously done by Jenney. This revi- 
sion includes additional reading selec- 
tions, more questions and additional 
Hints and Helps to the Teachers. This 
revision is aimed at the parochial 
schools where teachers have asked for 
the materials that have been include. 
Workbooks for both titles available. 


Roman Life. By Johnston, Revision of 
Private Lives of the Romans (Scott, 
Foresman) 


MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic in Life and Work. By Sid- 
ney J. Lasley and Myrtle F. Mudd, 
5th Edition, 1958, 299 pages (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.) 

A new edition of a text which provides 
for the mastery and application of the 
basic processes of arithmetic. Covers 
measurement, the uses of percentage, 
graphs, and the application of this 
knowledge to consumer problems. 


Basic General Mathematics. By Mar- 
garet Joseph and Mildred Keiffer, 
1st Edition, 1958, 464 pages (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.) 


For use as a basic text in general 
mathematics. Emphasis is placed on 
understanding the social and economic 
situations which call for application of 
the ideas and skills of mathematics. 


The New Applied Mathematics. By 
Sidney J. Lasley and Myrtle F. Mudd, 
5th Edition, 1958, 457 pages (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.) 


A new edition which provides for the 
mastery and application of the basic 
processes of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. Teaches the use of mathe- 
matics in business matters and other 
consumer problems. 


Refresher Mathematics. By Stein, 1957 
(Allyn and Bacon) 


Expanded from two to four parts, this 
widely-adopted, comprehensive text is 
designed for use in grades 7 through 9, 
or for remedial and supplementary use 
in grades 7 through 12. Workbook, 
Tests, and Answers available. 


MUSIC 


Singing Our Faith. The Church Year 
in Psalms and Antiphons. By Sister 
M. Paschal, C.PP.S., 72 pages (Mc- 
Laughlin and Reilly) 


English translations of psalms, etc., 
including seasonal Terce in English. 
Spot drawings by Sister Pudentiana. 
Junior High and High School level. 


PHYSICS 


Elements of Physics. Revised by Boylan 
1958 (Allyn and Bacon) 
A text which emphasizes elementary 
logic and measurement. A discussion of 
the latest developments in physics arises 
from the extension and application of 
the basic principles. 


High School Physics. Revised edition by 
Oswald H. Blackwood, Wilmer B. 
Herron, and William C. Kelly 
(Ginn). Workbook and Laboratory 
Manual. Teachers’ Edition Workbook 
and Laboratory Manual. Form A 
Tests. Form B Tests. Teachers’ 
Manual and Key. 

This up-to-date revision of a successful 
standard text has a very full treatment 
of nuclear material; uses color exten- 
sively in line drawings. The book is 
unusually teachable with new topics 
followed immediately by solved prob- 
lems demonstrating practical applica- 
tions and by easy originals. Full-color 
illustrations permit a dynamic study of 
color and spectra. 


Modern Physics. By Dull, Metcalfe, and 
Brooks, 1955 edition (Holt) 


Following a time-tested plan of or- 
ganization, this standard text is sound 
in development of basic principles, high 
in interest appeal, and rich in applica- 
tions. The revised edition presents the 
newest scientific development, provides 
a complete text to meet both general 
and college preparatory objectives. 
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Modern Physical Science. By Brooks 
and Tracy, 1957 edition (Holt) 


Completely revised, this one-year 
course for “general” students includes 
earth science, astronomy, and nutrition, 
as well as physics and chemistry. Work- 
book 1957 edition. Tests 1957 edition. 
Correlating helps for the teacher: 
Teacher’s Manual for each. 


The Physical World. By Richard Brinck- 
erhoff, Burnett Cross, Fletcher Wat- 
son, and Paul F. Brandwein (Har- 
court, Brace) 

A text that covers the major principles 
of physical science, requiring only sim- 
ple mathematics from the student. In- 
cludes a chapter on “Unfinished Busi- 
ness: Earth Satellites” and a 32-page 
section of 84 “Further Experiments in 
Physical Science.” Teacher’s Manual 
and Teaching Tests, with Key. 


READING 


Basic Reading Skills for High School 
Use. By Monroe, Horsman, Gray 
(Scott, Foresman) 

Workbook providing a refresher on 
reading skills for high-school students 
not reading up to their grade level. 


Developmental Reading; a Handbook 
for Instructors  (Psychotechnics, 
Inc.) 99 pages. 

Prepared by reading specialists at Pur- 
due University for use by instructors in 
secondary schools and colleges, par- 
ticularly for those teachers who may 
have the opportunity to direct courses 
in reading improvement but who have 
not had formal training in develop- 
mental reading. 


Julius Caesar in Modern English. 
Adapted by Katterjohn (Scott, Fores- 
man ) 

Shakespeare’s play in modern, easy-to- 
read prose. Gives less able readers the 
preparation they need for enjoying and 
appreciating the original. Many study 
aids included. 


RELIGION 


Christian Life Series. By Sister Jane 
Marie Murray, O.P. (Fides) Book I: 
Going to God, 1957 

Book One introduces the student to a 
more mature acquaintance with Chris- 
tian life than he had in grade school. 
This is accomplished by guiding the 
student to an intelligent and active par- 
ticipation in the life of the Church, this 
year, suited to his mature development. 
The outcome will be a deepened sense 
of God, a greater appreciation of Cath- 
olic life, and the habit of participating 
in the liturgical life of the Church. 
There will be a marked formation of 
the student’s mind in Christian doctrine, 
the formation of the will in charity 
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through: the celebration of the mys- 
teries of the faith, and an awakened 
sense of the apostolate. 


Book 3: Growth in His Likeness, 1957 
(Fides) 

Book Three develops the full scope of 
Catholic moral life and fosters the de- 
sire to attain Christian stature through 
growth in grace and virtue. Based on 
Part Two of the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas. Includes States of Life. 
The outcome of Book Three is the 
sense of personal responsibility for one’s 
life. Spiritual growth is inspired by 
a thorough acquaintance with one’s 
spiritual capacities. A mature realiza- 
tion of the lay apostolate is acquired 
through increased experience in the 
work of the apostolate. 


New Baltimore Catechism and Mass 
No. 3. By Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D. (Benziger Brothers, 
Inc.) 

Official Revised Edition, Confraternity 
Edition. For junior high schools and 
high schools. Now contains 232-page 
section on the Mass with four pages 
of questions on the Mass, liturgical and 
historical explanations and application 
to Christian life. 


Our Quest for Happiness, Book 4. By 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. El- 
well and others (Mentzer, Bush) 


The 1958 edition of Book 4 completes 
the revision of all four books in the 
series. Following the historical method 
and coinciding with the main outlines 
of the kerygmatic approach, the series 
makes a unified presentation of Doc- 
trine, Sacraments, Commandments, 
Liturgy, Scripture, Church history, vir- 
tues, and ascetical theology in a full- 
fledged four-year religion program. (A 
new Teachers Manual for the revised 
edition is in preparation. Ready Jan. 


1959.) 


Revised High School Religion Series. 
By Rev. Anthony J. Flynn, Sister 
Vincent Loretto, S.C., Mother Mary 
Simeon, S.H.C.J., William J. Reedy 
(Sadlier). The Triumph of Faith, 
book 2, 1958, 448 pages. The means 
of grace; the history of the Church. 
Living Our Faith, book 3, 1958, 320 
pages. The commandments, Christian 
perfection. 


A kerygmatic presentation of Christian 
doctrine, stressing the positive aspects 


of the “good news of salvation through 
Christ.” 


RUSSIAN 


Workbook for Simplified Russian 
Grammar. By J. E. Harsky (Pit- 
man) 

Closely integrated with the basic gram- 
mar—Simplified Russian Grammar by 
Fayer, et al.—this is a valuable time- 
saver for the teacher and a real aid to 
learning for the student. 


SCIENCE 


Basic Studies in Science Program. By 
Beauchamb, Mayfield, West (Scott 
Foresman) Teacher’s Guidebooks and 


Workbooks, Science Problems § 
Everyday Problems in Science. — 


Filmstrips, 1957 (Harcourt) 
A set of eight strips in color, present. 
ing graphically the concepts each of the 
units in You and Science develops 
Accompanied by detailed  96-page 
manual. 


Science, Book 3, Gr. 9, 1957 edition 
Directed Study Guide, 1957 edition, 
(workbook). Mastery Tests, 1957 
edition. Correlating helps for the 
teacher: Teacher’s Manual and Ap. 
swer Book for Book 3 (1957); 
Teacher’s Edition of the workbook; 
Key to Tests (Holt) 


Science Problems, 3. By Beauchamp, 
Mayfield, West (Scott, Foresman) 


Third book of an organized program 
for junior high school, designed to giye 
children a growing understanding of the 
world in which they live. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Basic Sociology, Revised Edition. By 
Eva J. Ross. 488 pages (Bruce Pub, 
Co.) 

The revision takes into account all the 
latest literature and methods in soe 
ciology as well as the most recent 
findings in archaeology and in the 
closely related fields of biology, evole 
tion, psychology, and economics which 
beginners must grasp before they can @ 
have a sound foundation for later. 

studies. 


SPANISH 


Fundamentos de Espanol, Beginning. 
By Manuel and Catherine Salas, 1957 
(Winston) 


Speaking Spanish. By Ginsburg and 
Nassi, 1955 (Allyn and Bacon) 
This colorful text emphasizes the aural- 
oral mastery of the material dealing 
with real life situations. Pupils begin 
to use the language from the first 
lesson, aided by an appendix for easy 
reference. Workbook available. 


Practice Exercises for First-Year Span- 
ish. By Charles N. Staubach (Ginn). 
Teachers’ Edition of Practice Exer- 
cises. Test. Manual and Key. 


This attractive workbook with large 
open pages and lively pen and ink 
sketches supplements the text with ex- 
ercises designed to increase the stu 
dent’s ability to speak, understand, and 
read as well as write Spanish. Each 
problem is approached from the stu 
dent’s point of view. A minimum of 
English is used. The workbook includes 
challenging work for the more able 
student. 


SPEECH 


The Art of Speaking, Revised Edition. 
By E. F. Elson and Alberta Peck 
(Ginn) 
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¢ Meditation points for every day in the year, separate e Subject matter taken from the gospel of the day 
for each day. except for Fridays when the Passion is used for 


¢ Each point just a sentence but phrased to provoke inspiration. 


meditative thought. ¢ Bound in blue lexite and stamped in silver metallic 


e Fully concealed ring binder to open easily and lie flat. ink. 
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MY DAILY UNION WITH GOD is a keepsake that One Sister comments: Another Sister writes: 

will be cherished by the recipient the year round. Its ‘Personally I have used “Clever . . . something 
eye-appeal is secondary only to the spiritual value of the meditations for two different, brief and to 
the meditations themselves. Everyone who has seen weeks and have found the point... .” 

this novel packet of meditations wants one. them stimulating.” 
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High School Texts 

( Continued ) 
A practical, readable book with a lively 
approach. The first fourteen units are 
devoted to fundamentals of speaking 
and speech organization. Ten units of 
applications follow. The text is com- 
pletely up to date with an extended 
treatment of TV and radio. Areas of 
activity recommended by N.C.T.E. are 
included. 


SPELLING 


Spelling for High School. By Ned 
Marksheffel (Singer) 

Organized into nine groups of four 
units each. Each unit has a basic list 
of 15 words to be learned, and 10 extra 
words for discussion and study. Work 
on word derivations, phonetic similari- 
ties, spelling rules, prefixes and suf- 
fixes, specific “demons,” and confusing 
homonyms. Complete dictionary of all 
words in the book. Individual progress 
chart. Book size 8% x 10%. Sturdy 
paper binding. 


TESTS 


Taking a Test: How to Do Your Best. 
By Herschel T. Manuel, 78 pages 
(World Book Co.) 

This helpful and realistic booklet has 

been prepared especially for the test 
taker in senior high school or college. 


perfect 
for -: 
instruction and recreation 


NEWCOMSB 
DEPENDABLE 
CLASSROOM RECORD PLAYERS AND RADIOS 


Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
trouble-free service in leading school sys- 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built of the finest quality 
materials; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With easy-to-service construction and 
quickly available American-made parts, it 
is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFI- 
ERS and DEPENDABLE TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO.,Dept.cE1 
first in sound since 1937 


6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


The material is presented in an informal, 
uncomplicated, and stimulating manner. 
In addition to familiarizing the student 
with the nature and function of tests 
and test materials, the author discusses 
a number of specific practices that are 
helpful in taking tests. It offers 256 
practice exercises that enable the stu- 
dent to actually apply what he has 
learned. 


Trigonometry 


Trigonometry. By Rolland R. Smith and 
Paul P. Hanson, 470 pages (World 
Book Co.) 


Trigonometry is presented in a clear, 
stimulating and logical form to meet 
the needs of present day students and 
teachers. Preparatory exercises review 
concepts from earlier mathematics. 
Daily review exercises maintain skills 
and deepen understanding. Consider- 
able optional material supplements the 
minimum course. It includes optional 
topics in various courses of study, gives 
interesting applications, or explores 
relatively difficult aspects of standard 
topics. The slide rule introduction is 
unique. It is planned to help mature 
the students’ attitudes toward computa- 
tion and is received by them with in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Color is used 
throughout for emphasis and interest. 


New Practical Standard Dictionary, 
1,600 pages 2 volumes (P. F. Col- 
lier) 

The completely revised, easy-to-read 
Empha-Type edition contains over 
150,000 vocabulary terms arranged in 
alphabetical order, 15,000 proper names 
—6,000 separate entries for synonyms— 
antonyms. 
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EDUCATION 


Teaching Languages with a 24-Hour-a-Day Assistant 


By Sister M. Chiara, O.S.F., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota 


How modern languages are taught—in a unique method—and 
what the equipment consists of which makes possible the im- 
plementation of this method are the two sections that make 
this article. Text references to the "Center" are to the Hill 
Family Cooperative Language Training Center at the College 
of St. Teresa—a language laboratory equipped with booths 
and tape recorders, and a control center as shown by photo- 
graphic illustrations. 


As AN INSTRUCTOR of French at the College of Saint 
Teresa, I would like to describe what we are doing in 
the elementary French course at the College. We 
believe it is entirely revolutionary. The idea is not ours 
but the actual doing is relatively unique. And here it 
is. Remembering what language is, and how we learn 
language, and why we learn language, this elementary 
course has an entirely “new look,” except for the bi- 
sensory teaching, which I shall explain later. 

First of all, in spite of all the beautiful and excellent 
textbooks of French on the market, I could not find 
one suited to this method; therefore I am making my 
own. And why? If we go back again to what language 
is, how we learn language and we should learn it, we 
have the explanation. Language is primarily and first, 
spoken communication, not written. This is how we 
learned our native languages—by imitation and repe- 
tition until we had mastered the sounds and structures 
peculiar to English, and could understand and make 
ourselves understood. 

This took us about five years; and still we could not 
write. When we entered school we slowly and labori- 
ously learned the written form of our language, spent 
all of grade school and high school mastering it and 
finally, at the college level, we began to compose 
journalistic or literary English. Knowing this, what can 
we expect to do in a second language in one year? We 
must remember that we heard and used English all 
our waking hours. There was no interference with the 
sounds or structures of another language. As we grew 


older most of the structures of English became habit 
for us. 
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The First Difficulty 


But when we begin to learn a second language, the 
first difficulty is that we are learning against the struc- 
tures and habit patterns of our own language. Knowing 
this and what language is, the language teacher faces 
a huge task. He must find a means to build up a 
nearly automatic control and command of the basic 
patterns of the second language. This is where the 
24-hour day assistant, the tape recorder equipped 
language center, takes over. 

It is assumed that the instructor knows his language 
and can foresee what might be sound and structure 
difficulties for his students. He must also teach the 
audio form of the language at first. I shall explain. In 
recent years, the language teacher has felt secure in 
saying. “I use the direct method,” meaning that he 
spoke French in his class and expected his students to 
do likewise. He used the direct method, but he taught 
the language classified and organized on the basis of 
the written language, conjugations et al.—the grammar 
of the written language. 


Re-Classify, Then Teach 


Since the French teacher knows only too well the 
opposition existing between spoken and written lan- 
guage, and since he can seldom experience real success 
in getting his students to understand and use the lan- 
guage well with the traditional method, he resorts to 
new textbooks, disc recordings, magnetic tapes, and 
pictures. By doing this, however, he will not be teach- 
ing his subject as it should be taught. Just as in Eng- 
lish, written French is a poor representation of what 
is said, so the grammar, which is based on Latin, does 
not carry over into the spoken language. The task for 
the French instructor, therefore, is to re-classify the 
language and then teach, using the “direct method.” 

By his doing so, the students will identify a par- 
ticular sound or group of sounds with a meaning, not 
a spelling, in the same manner as they did when learn- 
ing English. The students, then, after learning to 





distinguish vowel and consonant phonemes, begin the 
language by recognizing the sound which conveys, 
for example, the imperative. From here, there is a 
build up from sound to structure, based and classified 
on the spoken language. 


See What They Say? 


You may ask, do the students see what they say? 
Not at first. It is difficult to keep them from visualizing 
since that has been their learning experience ever since 
they could read. The ideal situation is to keep them 
from wanting to see what the language looks like for 
as long a time as possible. Then, after they have a 
spontaneous oral command of several structures in a 
moderately rich vocabulary, guide them quickly 
through the transition into the written forms. 

This method is possible when the instructor has the 
24-hour a day assistant. Imitation and repetition, with 
concentration in a scientifically organized course of 
sound and structure build-ups, classified on the gram- 
mar of the spoken language, is what we are doing in 
our elementary French course. After several weeks, 
when the students have mastered most of the basic 
structures orally and have made the transition into 
the written language, they begin using their audio- 
visual materials. 


Slide Series with Tape Recordings 


Although “culture” is not one of the main objectives 
of our elementary French course, it seems necessary to 
acquaint the student with some of the culture of the 
country whose language she is studying. Language is 
culture, but it must not be learned in a vacuum. Along 
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The language laboratory at Saint Teresa’s College 
language training center has 35 soundproof, 
tape-recorder-equipped booths, where as many 
students can be taught individually 

without interruption. 


with preliminary reading research on France, done 
during the first ten days of the course, the student 
learns more about French culture as she follows the 
bi-sensory method of eight series of slides. These 
series each contain 30 slides and are entitled; Notre 
Dame de Paris; Les parcs et les jardins de Frane; 
Promenade en Bateaux-mouches; Chateaux de France; 
Tour de France; Monuments de Paris and Aspects de 
Paris. 

The first two series have four accompanying tapes 
each and the remaining six series have two tapes each. 
These tapes are carefully prepared from the point of 
view of presentation, of sound and structure build-ups, 
and of vocabulary increase. As the student sees the 
slide, she has the script in English and hears the mas- 
ter voice saying the accompanying sentence in French. 
The picture brings the phrase to life. With this 
simultaneous presentation of a sight and sound im 
pression, the basic learning principle of association is 
brought into play. Appropriate music serves as a back- 
ground for the tapes. This music is part of the “culture” 
and makes for unity and continuity. There is a pause 
between each sentence during which the student re 
peats and records her imitation of the master voice. 

After the students have seen the slides, as they 
listened to the tape, there is a two-day incubation 
period during which the student masters the text and 
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prepares to provide the commentary for the slides 
which are shown in the classroom. 


Free Expression 


You may ask whether there is any free expression 
in the first year. Little is done formally in class in the 
first semester, although the students find themselves 
searching for sentences and are happily surprised when 
the structures they have mastered come to life auto- 
matically. They will not learn fixed dialogues, which 
may never become spontaneous unless the precise 
situation presents itself. Instead they learn basic pat- 
terns which can serve in any situation. 

The objectives, then, of our elementary French 
course are first, spontaneous recognition of ordinary 
French spoken at a normal speed; secondly, a spon- 
taneous command of basic structures in a rich vocabu- 
lary. The other aims are to master the ability to read 
graded French and to compose correct French. Here 
again our 24-hour a day assistant is invaluable. 


Reads and Hears Read 


In the third quarter the student begins to read and 
will get a taste of literary French. Since the symbol 
of meaning is often conveyed by the tone of voice, the 
reading objective is best achieved when material is 
presented orally. The reading comprehension tapes, 
prepared by my French assistants, do this. The student 
will read over the lesson first. Then she will hear it 
read by the master voice twice. Here again, immediacy 
of sound is very important—another advantage of the 
tape recorder equipped laboratory over the classroom. 
After the two readings the master voice broadcasts a 
dictation of the story read, perhaps 15-20 sentences 
of the story, told in the first person. This is an excellent 
check of the students’ comprehension. The follow-up 
in the class is a dramatized version of the story. The 
students interpret this themselves. 

To train the student in composition is nearly im- 
possible in the first year. However, with the help of 
the Center, some of the rudiments can be learned. 
Dictations of letters, well graded, live and real, not 
textbookish, are excellent means of giving the students 
these rudiments of composition. The letters are 
friendly, closely related to the spoken French material 
of the year. This type of dictation would be too time- 
consuming in the classroom but is possible and profit- 
able in the Center. 


Indispensable for Testing 


Just as the center is the ideal place for the teaching of 
language, so also is it nearly indispensable for testing. 
Two types of audio testing are used: one in which the 
student records her answers and another in which she 
writes the answers. These techniques can test pronun- 
ciation, knowledge of forms and syntax, and also some 
semi-free expression. 

In the Center, it is possible for the student to correct 
her own tapes immediately following the test. As the 
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View of each student's equipment. Here is an exa 
of three-way training via tape. Student 
(1) listen as she (2) reads, the (3) reads w 
her voice is being recorded. Later she can disc 
her own mistakes by comparing her vocal 
with that of the professional—all through 
miracle of the modern tape reco 


student listens to her tape with recorded answers gh 
compares it to the correlation tape which is hea 
over the loudspeaker. That the student find her o 

mistakes and analyze her own difficulty is psycholog 
ically important. The instructor will not have to spent 
much time in correcting tapes since answers only are 
recorded. If a student has done poorly or is making 
a mistake that needs special attention, the instructor, 
or her assistant, can make a correction tape. On this 
tape the student will again hear the question, her 
answer, the corrected answer and then a pause, during 
which she will give the correct answer and record it. 


Organization of the Course 


As for the organization of this course, it breaks down 
to the following: two meetings a week in the Center 
for a teaching tape; two tapes a week to be mastered 
during the listening hour; one meeting a week in the 
Center for an oral-aural examination and two meetings 
a week in the classroom for performance on the tapes 
mastered. This adds up to four assignments a week, 
two performances a week, and one oral-aural exam- 
ination a week. 

Language teaching is more exciting now. Hearing 
the students master structures and watching these 
structures turn into live French is a thrilling experi-} 
ence. Although this is the first year for this method, 
I am so convinced that it is the answer to the dispait- 
ing language teacher, that I dare to write about it. 
Well prepared tapes of a scientific method and a lan- 
guage center can do the job. Now we shall teach and 
our students will learn more naturally, more efficiently, 
more rapidly, and more pleasurably. 
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by any classroom projector of like rating. New Tru-Focus projec- : PRICES 
tion lamps in combination with precision-ground optical systems = - 
and lenses put on the screen all the brilliance of which the lamp -: School Master 750 (750-watt model—Cat. No. 
is capable. : 3828) $99.50; the 750 RC (750-watt model 
School Master projects filmstrips or 2” x 2” slides with equal : With remote control—Cat. No. 3826) $134.50; 
facility and efficiency. The change from one to the other is made in =: = oo csr Toheen ae 
seconds without tools and without adding or removing parts. Built- bole $7, = ee 
in remote control permits operating the projector from a distance— =f 
from the front of your class, for instance. : The School Master 500 (500-watt model—Cat. 
Handy built-in carrying handle facilitates transportation from : No. 3809) $84.50; and the 500 RC (500-watt 
one classroom to another. Threading and framing is easy. The opti- : —_withremote control—Cat. No. 3808) is $119.50. 
cal system removes as a unit for cleaning. A powerful 4-blade fan -: Both models accept accessory Rewind Take-up. 
assures cool operation. While a 5”, £/3.5 projection lens is standard, 
others are available to match image size to any projection distance. 
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The Physical Equipment of the Laboratory 


Having first shown above the method which we use 
and which the physical facilities we have makes pos- 
sible, let us now turn to a consideration and descrip- 
tion of these typical facilities. 

You would experience a strange and eerie feeling 
on walking into a classroom with no teachers present 
and seeing students, equipped with headsets, alter- 
nately bent forward listening intently then speaking 
into microphones just as intently. You hear no sound, 
you see no teachers. Yet you have a feeling that much 
is being accomplished. And you are right. Much is 
being accomplished in the learning of foreign lan- 
guages. 

Such a sight is a familiar one to visitors at the Hill 
Family Cooperative Language Training Center at the 
College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. For it is 
here that 35 tape recorders in 35 sound-proof booths 
take the role of individual instructors in foreign lan- 
guages. It is here that automation in teaching is being 
given the acid test. 


Largest of Its Kind 


At this writing, the cooperative language training 
center at the College of Saint Teresa is one of the 
largest non-military centers of its type. It is the result 
of the dreams of Sister M. Camille, O.S.F., president, 
and Sister M. Chiara, O.S.F., supervisor of the Lan- 
guage Laboratory at the college, and the members of 
the modern language department of the cooperating 
college, plus the generosity of the Louis W. and Maud 
Hill Family Foundation. The latter supplied $36,000 
for the complete installation of tape recorders and 
other electronic equipment needed for this venture 
in modern teaching.’ It is a “cooperative” training 
center; students from nearby Saint Mary’s College have 
equal access to the facilities. 

The two colleges have long been noted for their 
activities in foreign language teaching and have fos- 
tered such studies as comparative learning and reten- 
tion at different age levels. This latest step in modern 


FILMSTRIPS 


Send today for your free filmstrip 
catalogue, listing over: 

150 History Filmstrips 

200 Social Study Filmstrips 

200 Geography Filmstrips 

150 Science Filmstrips 


100 Reading and Language 
Arts Filmstrips . . . 


and all other curriculum areas. 
Plus over 75 religious filmstrips. 


All filmstrips in catalogue available for 10 Day Free Trial. 
For your copy write to: 
EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. Dept. ce« 
146-01 ARCHER AVENUE e JAMAICA 35, NEW YORK 


OVER 1000 


experimentation is barely a year old, but already signs 
indicate that this “tape” teaching system might wel 
become a universal language teaching method. 


Three Sections 


Started in October 1957, this language training 
center is divided into three sections—a monitori 
center, a control room, the classroom. It has multiple 
uses. For instance, one to ten different lessons can be 
given orally or through pre-recorded master tape 
from the control room to the thirty-five booths in the 
classroom. Or, students can take individual lessons 
from individual tapes within their own booths. What 
is more, they can record their own voices on the same 
tape through a “repeat-after-me” system the training 
center has adopted. In this way, each student can hear 
how closely his or her pronunciation matches that 
of the “teacher.” 

Going back a step further, the master tapes and the 
student practice tapes are prepared especially for these 
students by persons from the country of the language 
being taught. At present, French, German and Spanish 
are being taught to the students of Saint Teresa. The 
men from Saint Mary’s are learning Latin as well. 


Individual Attention 


You might think that students will miss valuable 
individual attention through this streamlined teach- 
ing method. Not at all! Here is where the all-important 
monitoring center comes to the fore. With or without 
the student knowing it, the language teacher can “tune 
in” on any individual’s work. By plugging in her head- 
set at random or by selection, the teacher can not only 
listen to, but can hold a conversation with a student 
if need be. In this way, students who are obviously 
getting along as expected need not be interrupted 
while another student who needs help, is given indi- 
vidual attention. 

Generally, that describes the lab and our methods of 
teaching. Results? We have noticed a big difference 
in student achievement—they pronounce better and 
their aural comprehension is better. Their language is 
alive immediately. 


Psychological Advantages 


Without doubt there are great psychological advai 
tages in teaching languages in this manner. First, it® 
human nature to want to hear what your voice soun@ 
like and it is equally a part of human nature to wall 
to improve the sound of your voice and what you $ 
Second, the stigma of trying to keep up with the he 
of the class does not exist. Slower learners, since thi 


‘The Hill Foundation has generously agreed to help us 
continue our experimental work by allotting to us $34,000. 
funds will make it possible for the two colleges to sponsor of 
day language conferences during the year for lenges e teacl 
in this region. Also, the funds will make it possible for the 
colleges to offer a six-week summer session especially for h 
school language instructors. Information on this summer ses 
will be announced in language and educational magazines 
later date. 
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are being taught individually, need not worry about 
holding the rest of the class back or about completing 
only half a lesson before rushing on to the next. Third, 
almost absolute concentration is unavoidable. There 
are no outside noises, the student is absolutely ‘alone 
in a soundproof booth, the lesson is aimed directly at 
the student (who doesn’t know whether or not she is 
being monitored ). 

This language teaching center has not gone un- 
noticed. Last June, for instance, 40 teachers represent- 
ing 13 colleges and 17 high schools from 7 states at- 
tended a language workshop session on the campus 
of the College of Teresa and were exposed to this new 
idea in tape teaching. Typical comments were: 

“It has been a delightful and a profitable experi- 
ence.” 

“The College of Saint Teresa has rendered a real 
service to the teaching community in Minnesota as a 
pioneer in the field of foreign language instruction in 
the laboratory.” 

“I like especially the great variety in presentation 
of different techniques of the lab, of the teaching, the 
discussion of the technical aspects (machines, tapes, 
etc.) plus the emphasis on philosophy of education.” 


The Matter of Electronics, Pre-Planning 


We devoted adequate time to preplanning the physi- 
cal makeup of our system. The principals of Saint 
Teresa and Saint Mary’s huddled with Edward F. 
Mahlke, a sound engineer in Winona. With the coop- 
eration of L. A. Fox, consultant for the Webster Elec- 
tric Co., Racine, Mr. Mahlke devised a completely 
workable system detailed in every respect—from sound- 
proofing of booths to the installation of the Ekotape 
recorders. Since the installation was a combination of 
sound system and tape recording it was natural to call 


A bank of nine automatic “Teachers” stand ready and 
waiting to instruct students at Saint Teresa 

College, Winona, Minn. This is the control room of the 
foreign language teaching center from which 
emanates instructions in four foreign languages. 
Voices are actually those of natives of 

the representative foreign countries, for the most part. 
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: ° The New Official Confraternity Edition 
Catechism Series (nus a. 


’ FATHER McGUIRE CATECHISM SERIES 
The New Confraternity Edition 


Illustrated Word Meaning, Study Helps 
No. 0. (Grades 1-2) Sr. Annunziata 
No. 1 (Grades 3-5) Fr. McGuire, with Mass ‘ 
No. 2. (Grades 6-7) Fr. McGuire, with Mass 6 
Mt. Rov, Hiagl, Micheal A. No. 3 (Grade 8) Fr. Connell, with Mass-Paper 0.75, Cloth 1.50 


THE NEW CONFRATERNITY EDITION 
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Official Revised Edition, 1949. With sumenereasions of Doctrine and 
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LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 


A COMPLETE LAUerRAtED 7 temaes SERIES 
R THE 8 GRAD 


By Right Om. “ay William R. Kelly, LL.D., Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund 
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ooenee of vr “Teach Catechism” Right Rev. Msg r. M. A. Schumacher, 


itt.D. Integrated with the Entire inet Baltimore Catechism 
Oftielal Revised Confraternity Edition, 1941. F 


PRIMER—OUR HEAVENLY FATHER, 96 pages. Grade 12 
BOOK 1 — LIVING IN GOD'S LOVE, 160 pages. Grade 1b 
— LIVING BY GOD'S LAW, 212 pages. Grad 
BOOK 5 — LIVING IN GOD'S GRACE, 346 pages. Grade 3 
NG FOR GOD Sho Grade 4 Cloth, 
NG THROUGH 500 popes GIFTS, 354 peses. Grade 5 Cloth, 
ING IN GOD'S CHURCH, 304 pages. Grade 6... Cloth, 
ING FOR TRIUMPH ges. Grade 7 

BOOK 8 — LIVING FOR HOLINESS: Sse pages. Gade 8 

Syllabus and Teachers Manual for 8 Grad: 

Gratis on introductory order with ‘aecien of series. 


Net 
Paper, $0.57 
Cloth, 1.38 


Modern unit plan, 
a book for each grade 4 to 8. 


LAND OF OUR LADY SERIES 
O’Leary Elwell, Roche 


United States History Series 
Founders of Freedom (Grade 4) 
Bearers of Freedom (Grade 5) 
Leaders of Freedom (Grade 6) 
Challenge of Freedom (Grade 7) 
Guardian of Freedom (Grade 8) 


Complete U. S. History Series 


OUR LADY’S HIGHWAY TO HISTORY 
WORKBOOK SERIES 


A five-volume series for use in Grades 4-8 of Parochial Schools. 


List Net 

PRESENT ROADS. For “pe grades. Covers U.S. History 
‘om the Spanish-American War to the 
present —. 128 pages. 

MODERN ROADS. For upper upper les. Covers U.S. History 


m the civil War to Spanish-American 


War. 
For * intermediate grades. Covers U.S. 

History from Se Revolution to the Civil 
War. 96 68 51 
For interm on grades. Covers U.S. 
History from discovery of America to the 
Revolution. 96 pages. 68 51 
For Famie grades. Covers Old 
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96 pages. 68 51 
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Seve aoe books, 128 pages. 
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Each book sates in heavy paper covers. Size 8''x 11"’ 


FEATURES 
© Adapted for use with any series of U.S. History textbooks. 
© Wealth of visualized activities to stimulate pupil interest. 
@ Easy scoring method makes for simplicity in marking pupil's work. 
* we Fareeacd of activities to help pupils retain and coordinate the important facts of 
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HAVE YOU SEEN DRAPER'S 


* This 40’’x 40” * 
PROJECTION SCREEN 


for only "10.95 


5 Other larger sizes up to 
70” x 70”. Priced Proportionally 


Let us demonstrate WHY this 
Screen is a REAL BUY 


Send today for complete information and prices 


P. O. BOX 217 
L. 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. spicciano. ino. 








THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


3 Basic Instructions on the Church 


IN COLOR FILM 


35 MM FILM STRIPS 
OVER 200 FRAMES 


A MUST FOR ADULT CONVERT WORK 

IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

ADAPTABLE TO ALL PURPOSES BY THE 
COMMENTATOR 


Scripture Text, Key Quotatious by Church Fathers 
on film 


Fresh, Modern Self-Instructing pictures 
Supplementary Manual supplied for instructor 
The Church in the time of the Apostles 


The Church in the Early Centuries 
The Church of Christ Today 


ORDER NOW—ON TRIAL IF YOU WISH 
PRICE $12.00 per Sec.—$30.00 per Set 


M. A. CUNNINGHAM CO., Dept. C 
3122 N. Richmond St., Chicago 18, Illinois 








in a manufacturer which produced and had full know. 
edge of both. 

He also installed a special microphone holder to aig 
students who wish to listen, read, then dictate 
hampered. Cables, inlets, amplifiers, etc., were al 
part of his and Webster's installation problems. Mor 
over, this dealer makes a monthly call at the Cenk 
and checks each machine for workability and/or wa 
parts. “I’ve had less service trouble with this ent 
installation than I’ve had with some individual unit 
know of in town,” comments Mr. Mahlke. . 

Since technicalities were in his province, it seg 
best to give his views: “Selection of equipment t 
out to be extremely important. For what it’s worth 
pass on this advice. Select a tape recording syste 
which has an existing mounting flange on the tape 
deck, so that there will be no problems of setting units 
into desk-type cabinets, if required. For this same rea- 
son, be sure that all controls are on top. We learned 
later that a handy ‘start-stop’ knob, with instantaneous 
locking action, gave the students a feeling of complete 
control of an otherwise forbidding-looking machine. 
Look for this type of control.” 


Other Language Laboratories 


Language teachers and supervisors who wish to visit 
a recorder equipped language laboratory but find the 
College of St. Teresa too far away may wish to know 
of other similar installations. The following names are 
not meant to be a complete listing: the College of 
Saint Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., has an excellent 21-§ 
booth listening lab; St. Michael's College, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., has some 18 equipped booths; Regis and 
Emannuel Colleges (Boston, Mass.) each has a listen- 
ing center, as also Rosary College, River Forest, Ill; 
Saint Scholastica College, Duluth, Minn., has a rather 


Sister M. Helen, Spanish instructor, and her assistant, 
Miss Cecilia Uribe, monitor individual students 
progress. When instructors wish to interrupt, they merely 
push an “override” button so that a two-way 
conversation can take place. 
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Recording a Spanish lesson which will later be “piped” 
to several students at one time. Students, in turn, 
listen—then flick a switch and “talk back” to 

the tape recorder. Later they can compare their own 
pronunciation with that of the instructor. 


new laboratory; and now being installed at Mount 
Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis., is a 9-unit center, 
expandable to 31 units. The installations at the Col- 
lege of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J.; at Dun- 
barton College, Washington, D. C., and at Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex., have had pic- 
ture and text descriptions in past issues of THE CaTu- 
§ otic Epucator.? The pioneer effort in a Catholic insti- 
tution was that of Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service’s installation at its Institute of Lan- 
guages and Linguistics, told about by C. W. Boldyreft 


in the October 1951 issue of THe CarHo.ic Epucator.* 

In the future, at least in the realm of foreign lan- 
guage teaching, the hue and cry for more and better 
teachers might be partially solved through the em- 
ployment of a few excellent instructors whose voices, 
through tape, can reach literally thousands of students 
at the same time. 


* January 1956, pages 330-334; May 1956, pages 591-593; 
and September 1968, pages 73-83. 

* How far we have come in the intervening years may be 
realized from the fact of the need to justify their installation in 
answer to bold voices speaking of gadgeteering. Mr. Boldyreff 
quotes the head of the Institute, Professor Leon Dostert: “It is 
no exaggeration to say that the development of modern elec- 
tronics is to teaching and diffusion of the spoken language what 
the printing, peoss was in the fifteenth century in the reproduc- 
tion and diffusion of the written form of language.” In fact 
Mr. Boldyreff, himself, felt constrained to add that “it is no 
more gadgeteering to use the tools which modern technology 
pees within our reach for the better teaching of modern 
anguages, than to use typewriters to write our business letters.” 


Develop Maturity in Students 
(Continued from page 307) 


about increasing leakage, marital breakdowns, lack of 
religious vocations, and the many problems that stem 
from lack of Christian maturity. We will not turn our 
secularized, materialistic-minded world into a Utopia, 
but we will be directing our educational efforts toward 
the heart of the matter as far as the well-being of our 
students now and hereafter is concerned. The choice 
of whether to limp emotionally immature, or to stride 
emotionally mature through life may be theirs alone, 
but ours is the glorious privilege of pointing out the 
right goal and murmuring encouragement along the 
way. 


Bishop Curtis of Newark To Be 
Keynoter at CAVE Convention 


His Excellency Most Reverend Walter 
W. Curtis, S.T.D., auxiliary bishop of 
Newark, has accepted CAVE’s invitation 
to deliver the keynote address at CAVE’s 
8th annual convention at Atlantic City, 
March 31, 1959. 

Bishop Curtis has chosen as title for 
his keynote talk, “Seeing and Hearing— 
and Believing.” The scheduled time of 
his talk is 10:00 a.m. 

Program co-chairmen: Very Rev. Msgr. 
Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D. and Rev. 
Michael F. Mullen, C.M., are readying 
a program that will consist mainly of 
teaching demonstrations with the widest 


appeal through diversification of subject 
content. 


New Diagnostic Spelling Test 
and Class Analysis Chart 
The authors of the Phonovisual 
Method of phonetic instruction (School- 
field and Timberlake) have developed a 
new spelling test to assist in diagnosing 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


the phonetic weaknesses of pupils in 
grades 3 through 12. 

Accompanying the test is a class- 
record chart which will enable the 
teacher to tell at a glance the spelling 
needs of each individual pupil as well 
as those of the class as a whole. A pupil 
possessing a flagrant weakness may be 
singled out for special individual instruc- 
tion. Class instruction can be efficiently 
utilized in correcting faults common to a 
significant number of pupils. 

The phonetic words selected for the 
spelling test stress initial consonants, final 
consonants, long and short vowels, di- 
graphs and blends. The test and class 
analysis chart are now available for 25¢ 
through Phonovisual Products, Inc., Dept. 
C, Box 5625, Washington 16, D. C. 

A-V 18 


Reference List of Filmstrips 
Coordinated with Curriculum 


As a free service to teachers desiring 
a quick reference list of filmstrips coor- 
dinated with curriculum, The Jam Handy 


Organization is distributing its 1958-59 
catalog. 

Listed are more than 700 class-tested 
filmstrips in 15 curriculum areas. These 
are indexed by grade level and subject 
areas. Techniques used in production are 
illustrated with specimens of individual 
frames. Some of the techniques are on- 
the-scene photography in color, art work 
in color, or combinations of both of these. 

Space Age subjects are featured, ex- 
tending through the grades and across 
subject areas. Included are the recently 
completed elementary science series on 
simple machines. There are basic experi- 
ments for understanding them. In music, 
new additions include opera and ballet 
stories and the instruments of the sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The social studies group has been ex- 
panded with a series on Australia, Indo- 
nesia, and the Philippines. In the same 
area, a new filmstrip is announced on the 
roots of our religious freedom. 

The catalog is available by writing to 
the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11. A-V 19 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


THE SACRAMENTS 


The Sacraments is a series of 
seven filmstrips in color with accom- 
panying disc recordings. The series 
aims to teach the meaning, power, 
and purpose of each sacrament 
through an explanation of the rite 
or ceremonial, together with a back- 
ground from Scripture. Each film- 
strip consists of a combination of 
biblical pictures, which are repro- 
ductions in color of certain “old 
masters” secured from the Standard 
Publishing Company, and photo- 
graphs in color showing the sequen- 
tial steps of the liturgy for each 
sacrament. Average number of 
frames in each filmstrip is forty, 
with five additional pictures for re- 
view purposes (the unit on the Holy 
Eucharist has seventy-two frames in 
all). The records are unbreakable 
12” 33'/s r.p.m. speed, running for 
twenty minutes (the unit on Holy 
Orders has a 10” disc with a run- 
ning time of twelve minutes ). 

Each record is enclosed in a hard 
cover jacket on the back of which is 
a lesson plan for that unit. The les- 
son plan contains objectives and text 
references, together with material 
for the teaching procedures of 
preparation, presentation, summary, 
and assignment. Specific objectives 
for each unit are to teach the mean- 
ing, power, and purpose of each 
sacrament; an appreciation of its 
value; and, in general, a desire for 
its use. The general aim is to exploit 
the high potential teaching value 
of the liturgy. 

The series is produced by Holy 
Family College, San Francisco, 
under the direction of Sister M. 
Teresita, S.H.F., M.A. Doctrinal 
supervision was supplied by His Ex- 
cellency, Most Rev. Hugh A. Dono- 
hue, D.D., Ph.D., vicar general of 
the Archdiocese of San Francisco 
and pastor of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
where the ceremonies were filmed. 
His Excellency is also the ordaining 
prelate in the unit on holy orders, 
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and the confirming bishop in the 
unit on confirmation. The cathedral 
clergy supervised the liturgical set- 
tings and were the ministers de- 
picted in the other sacraments. 

Cost of each unit is $12.50 when 
bought singly; the entire series is 
available for $79.50. For further in- 
formation write to the distributor: 
Fearon Publishers, 2450 Fillmore 
Street, San Francisco 15, California. 


The Sacraments—Series 
Evaluations 


This series evaluation is based on 
information obtained from chair- 
men of the committees through cor- 
respondence, in addition to personal 
perusal of the material. The follow- 
ing analysis is derived from a sum- 
mation of individual scores on each 
point of the criteria, and a digest 
of the things noted by the evalua- 


Analysis. The scores for theolog 
swung between C and B, fair 
good. There is adequate treatmen 
of the doctrine of each sacrame 
though in a few cases evaluatoy 
pointed out notable omissions, anj 
thought that the material presume 
too much previous knowledge by 
the audience. The scores for phi- 
losophy were good to excellent 
four units received ratings of B and 
two, A. Therefore, the philosophy 
of education exemplified in the 
series is fully in accord with Catho- 
lic teaching. The item of authe 
ticity received in every instance 
score of A, or excellent. There are 
no errors in dogma or liturgy in the 
series. 

The scores for psychology aver 
aged C or fair. Three units wer 
marked C on this item, two D, and 


one B. There is a notable lack of 


stimulation of the imagination and 
emotions. A straight narration, u- 
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broken by exclamations, questions, 
or the use of dialog, tends to create 
monotony. This is partially the rea- 


son why the narrator, though his — 


voice is clear and pleasing, lulled 
the listener with unvarying ca- 
dences. The lack of musical back- 
ground, and the failure to use dra- 
matic techniques, creates an atmos- 
phere in which emotional appeal is 
rather weak. The review questions 
at the end of each filmstrip are 
an aid to the intellect in organizing 
the material into salient points of 
doctrine. However, an opportunity 
to promote activity of the will is 
lacking because of failure to visu- 
alize the effects of the sacraments 
in daily living. Little attention is 
given to the sacramental grace of 
each sacrament. 


The scores for correlation swung 
between D and C, with the average 
closer to D, or acceptable only. 
Therefore, it was questionable how 
well the series is adapted to the 
needs, background, and maturity 
of the intended audience. In gen- 
eral, this audience is extended to the 
upper elementary and high-school 
level, and possibly, converts and 
college students. Too broad a sweep 
in audience, and too ambitious an 
aim in content may have accounted 
for an ambiguity in curriculum cor- 
relation. Evaluators in some _ in- 
stances remarked that the narration 
is too mature in vocabulary, pre- 
vious knowledge is too much taken 
for granted. In other instances, they 
stated that some important points 
of doctrine are not adequately 
treated. There is question as to 
whether the teaching potential of 
the liturgy is sufficiently used in 
this case to convey the meaning, 
power, and effects of each sacra- 
ment. 

The scores on Organization aver- 
aged C, or fair. Two questions are 
involved ‘here: (1) Is there suffi- 
cient unity and coherence in the 
sound filmstrips, and (2) Is the 
series sufficiently limited in scope. 
A good job was done on the writing 
of the script. However, the use of 
art work from masters for the 
scriptural background, and the em- 
ployment of still photography for 
depicting the administration of the 
sacraments hurt the unity of the 
audio-visual presentation. Again, 
regarding unity of purpose, all the 
evaluators agreed that the rite of 
each sacrament is well presented, 
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but that the filmstrips in many in- 
stances did not visually teach the 
dogmatic aspects of the sacraments. 

The scores for technical quality 
were as follows: D for three units, 
C for two units, and one unit was 
scored B. The average score would 
be C—. The photography is good 
for the most part; in some instances 
the committees remarked that the 
lighting might have been better. 
The color balance in the printing of 
the filmstrips might have been bet- 
ter also, for there seemed to be a 


predominance of orange and blue.. 


The voice of the narrator is clear 
and pleasing. The pacing is good. 

The scores for utilization and in- 
terest appeal cluster around D, or 
acceptable only. To what extent 
does the filmstrip series provide a 
teaching experience above and be- 
yond that accomplished by other 
teaching methods? Does the series 
appeal to the interest range of the 
audience? These were the questions 
the evaluators asked themselves. 
The answers to both questions 
would depend to a large extent on 
the utilization of psychological 
values inherent in an audio-visual 
aid as contrasted with a textbook 
presentation. Some of these factors 
have been discussed already. One 
point necessary for sharp psycho- 
logical impact and also necessary 
for interest appeal is that there be 
a tight matching of picture and 
script. In some instances too many 
ideas are jammed verbally into a 
picture which was not meant to 
carry such a message. 

The last item of the ten points of 
criteria: desirable outcomes, re- 
ceived an average score of C, or 
fair. Could the series have done 
more effective work toward de- 
velopment of understandings, atti- 
tudes and habits of Christian social 
living? This would depend on how 
well the needs of the supernatural 
life as contrasted with the needs of 
the natural life are exemplified in 
the series. More importantly, is 
there a visual presentation of the 
effects of the sacraments with re- 
gard to sacramental graces as they 
are to be used in the Christ-centered 
life? The evaluators considered that 
a fair job had been done along 
these lines. 

Appraisal. The series does a good 
job of depicting the rite of the vari- 
ous sacraments. However, it does 
not stand up under the task set for 
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16 NEW 
FILMSTRIPS 


“HEROES OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT” 


. .Designed and produced as a 
teaching aid for Catholic Schools and 
Churches. 


Sixteen filmstrips in beautiful color 
illustrating the Old Testament. 


The pictures for these superb teaching 
aids have been especially created by the 
well-known religious artist and_ illus- 
trator Gahn Woods. 


Each filmstrip is accompanied by a 
10” long playing 33% RPM, unbreak- 
able recording. In the interest of keep- 
ing the purchase price as low as possible, 
each record has two stories. One on 
each side. 


TITLES AND COMBINATIONS 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


CF-1 NOE 
CF-2 ABRAHAM 


CF-3 JOSEPH PT. ! 


CF-4 JOSEPH PT. I! 


CF-5 JOSEPH PT. Ill 


CF-8 SAMUEL 


CF-6 MOSES PT. | 
CF-7 MOSES PT. ll 


CF-9 DAVID 
CF-10 DAVID AND JONATHAN 


CF-11 SOLOMON 
CF-12 GIDEON 


CF-13 ELIJAH 
CF-14 DANIEL 


CF-15 SAMSON 
CF-16 JONAH 


SEND TODAY FOR 
10 DAY PREVIEW 


Combination of 2 filmstrips and 1 record $12.50 


Complete set of 16 filmstrips and 8 rec- 
ords, attractively packaged only.... $94.50 


Budget terms can be arranged. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
146-01 Archer Ave. 
Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


Please send without obligation for 10 
day preview the filmstrips on “Heroes of 
the Old Testament” as described above. 


Church 


Street 
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it by its producers, which is to 
teach visually the meaning, power, 
and effects of each sacrament. (The 
unit on confirmation is not yet 
completed, so this series evaluation 
is based on reviews of only six 
units.) The series will be of value 
in the upper middle grades, and 
junior high, and also for convert in- 
struction, especially for those classes 
which are studying the rites used 
in the administration of the sacra- 
ments. 

However, it must regretfully be 
reported that the series has too 
many deficiencies to receive the 
CAVE seal of approval. Evaluations 
are based on stated purposes of the 
producers of materials, and the ex- 
tent that those purposes are real- 
ized in content and _ technique. 
Three of the units received ratings 
of D, and so did not measure up to 
CAVE standards. Total scores for 
the series revealed that the first 
three items averaged out to C or 
better, and so met the requirements. 
However, among the last seven 
items the general average reached 
must be equal to C or better, and 
this was not the case. 


This is a hard decision to make, 
and there is little pleasure in mak- 
ing it. The CAVE evaluators realize 
that the audio-visual field is com- 
paratively new and there are many 
difficulties besetting him who ven- 
tures therein. CAVE does not mean 
to imply that this series has no 
merit. In fact it is sure that many 
teachers will find the series to be of 
great help to them and will be 
grateful to Holy Family College for 
its contribution to a greater under- 
standing of the liturgy. 


- Rev. Micwaer F, Mutwen, C.M., Chair- 


man, CAVE Evaluating Committee 


The Miracle of 
Our Lady of Fatima 


Description. This is a one-reel 
color ten-minute excerpt from the 
Warner Brothers theater version 
film which originally ran ninety 
minutes. It is released through 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 
West 43rd St., New York 36. TFC 
is a non-profit liason group between 


Choral Robes in beautiful colors for: 


@ VESPERS AND HOLY DAYS 
@ PROCESSIONALS 
@ MAY CROWNINGS 


At all occasions your School and Church Choir enrobed in colorful fabrics 
by MOORE, adds an impressive note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics now available, woven from color-locked Chromspun yarn 


for life-of-the-fabric, guaranteed. 


, color-fastness to light, air impurities, perspira- 


tion, cleaning, moths and mildew. Wonderfully lightweight: Easy to match as 


Write for Fabric Selector SR6 


your Choir grows. 


Norman Ave. 


GRacelend 
268 Brook N.Y. Phone: EV: 
1641 N. Alllesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone: 


MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St, Chicago 13, Ill. 
lyn 22, 


Phone: 7-3600 


3-2800 
irk 7-3205 





six major Hollywood companie; 
and various teacher associations 
throughout the country. It wa 
organized to work with teache 
groups either in editing short sub 
jects or in excerpting from featur 
length productions for the purpose 
of producing films useful for the 
classroom. This film was prepared 
by TFC in cooperation with CAVE, 
and is the first prepared specifically 
for Catholic school audiences. Edj- 
torial consultant for CAVE was 
Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., it 
vice president. 

The purposes of the film as listed 
in the accompanying Teaching 
Guide are as follows: (1) to provide 
an authentic visualization of the 
miracle of Our Lady of Fatima 
(2) to present the messages given 
by our Lady to the three children, 
(3) to stimulate devotion to the 
Mother of God. The film presents 
three of the apparitions which oc. 
curred at Fatima in 1917. Each ae. 
tion sequence is introduced by an 
explanatory title frame. In the first 
sequence our Lady tells the chil 
dren that she will appear to them 
on the thirteenth day of the ensuing 
five months. They are told that they 
will go to heaven and are asked to 
say the Rosary every day for the J 
end of the war and restoration of 
peace. The second scene shows the 
soldiers futilely trying to disperse 
the crowd which has gathered. Our 
Lady tells the children that an 
other great war will break out if 
people continue to offend God. She 
asks that Russia be consecrated to 
her, and that if Russia is converted 
peace will be restored. She prom- 
ises a sign in October in order that 
people may believe her apparitions 
and heed her messages. The last ac- 
tion sequence shows 70,000 people 
gathered in the field in a heavy 
downpour of rain. Our Lady tells 
the children she is the Queen of the 
Most Holy Rosary and that the war 
is going to end soon. She points 
toward heaven, the rain ceases, the 
sun bursts forth from behind the 
clouds and falls toward the earth 
terrifying the people. The sun re 
cedes and the throng kneels i 
prayer—Our Lady kept her promise 
to the children. 

The accompanying Teaching 
Guide states the purpose of the film, 
a description of it, questions 
topics for discussion, and a brief 
history of the happenings at Fatima. 
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Since Warner Brothers retains 
ownership of the film, TFC can 
license it only, and for either three 
or five year periods. It is available 
to film libraries, either college and 
university or diocesan. Licensing 
fees are $120 for a five-year period 
or $100 for a three-year period. In- 
dividual schools may rent for a 
nominal fee of three to five dollars. 
Information can be obtained from 
Teaching Film Custodians concern- 
ing location of the nearest film li- 


brary. 
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Organization 
Technical Quality 
Utilization 

Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 


Analysis. The editors did an ex- 
cellent job in making a brief com- 
posite of the message and appari- 
tions made by Our Blessed Lady at 
Fatima. The three scenes chosen for 
this excerpt are bridged together 
with title cards which give the au- 
dience enough of the history and 
happenings between the apparitions 
to complete the story. Succinct sum- 
maries on the title cards make the 
transitions smooth and the over-all 
effect is completely satisfying. This 
edition does not purport to be a 
digest of the film and a viewer 
would be stirred to see the full 
length movie. 

However, as a teaching tool, the 
film is excellent. The tight packing 
of the essentials into a ten-minute 
version allows the excerpt to pro- 
vide a “wallop” to the mind, heart, 
and will of the viewer. The final 
impact of the miracle of the sun is 
intensely effective and dramatic. 
Hollywood technical excellence is 
well employed in this version to 
bring to viewers the dramatic set- 
ting in which Mary gave her mes- 
sages to the children of Fatima and 
to the world. 

Since this film excerpt highlights 
only the apparitions of the Fatima 
story it presupposes a special prepa- 
ration previous to the showing. 
Through reading or discussion, the 
Fatima story needs first to be told 
or recalled. The handy Teaching 
Guide made especially for this ex- 
cerpt will prove helpful. The view- 
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ing of these highly dramatic se- 
quences will result in desirable out- 
comes, for the imagination, mind, 
emotions, and will must be stirred 
by such an experience. By virtue 
of its brevity this excerpt has special 
merit where time holds such a pre- 
mium in school and catechetical 
curricula. This excerpt can happily 
be employed with worthwhile re- 
sults. Immediate application of the 
lessons contained can be hoped for 
in a work as stimulating and inter- 
esting as this one. 

Appraisal. This film-excerpt re- 
ceives a unanimous rating of “A” or 
excellent. Selecting and telescoping 
one segment of a fine full-length 
film was a difficult task and the com- 
pleted work shows good judgment 
as well as technical excellence. The 
cooperation of the staff of TFC 
with representatives of CAVE has 
resulted in a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to Catholic education. The film 
meets all the requirements for the 
CAVE Seal of Approval. It can be 
used from the intermediate grades 
through the adult level. 


New York CAVE ComMMITTEE 





News of School Supplies 
(Continued from page 298) 


to include new blazers, jackets, campus 
coats, sportswear, headwear, emblems, 
banners, pennants, name tapes, boys uni- 
forms, cheerleader uniforms and the like 
for which there has been a growing de- 
mand both in the United States and 
overseas schools manned by the Catholic 
Sisters and the clergy. 

The McCourts serve schools in Canada, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, Virgin Islands, Africa, 
Liberia, Newfoundland, Japan, etc., by 
mail as well as schools in all 48 states. 
Being the Catholic parents of four child- 
ren as well as designer-owners, Sue & 
Bob are experienced in all phases of 
childrens apparel and so operate a “per- 
sonalized” service with free advice and 
consultation on all school uniform prob- 
lems. This “personalized” service has 
been so well received by Catholic edu- 
cators who purchase these custom-made 
items that the 1959 expansion program 
has become a necessity. Educators are 
invited to write for information on all 
products and to have their school’s 
name put on the firm’s permanent mail- 
ing list to receive new literature as it is 
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A Tragedy 
In Chicago... 


was told in grim detail recently in 
newspaper headlines across America. 
88 children and three adults lost 
their lives in a Chicago school fire. 
The news stunned the nation. 

We at Gamewell are deeply con- 
cerned. Our sole business for over 100 
years has been automatic fire detec- 
tion and alarm systems. We know 
that science has provided equipment 
to prevent such tragedy. 

Tragedy is a teacher. But often, 
after the headlines have faded, trag- 
edy’s greatest ally — a man’s own 
short memory — lulls communities 
into complacency. Chicago’s disaster 
gives mute testimony of the great 
danger of fire — and that hazards of 
fire are everyone’s business. 

If you are concerned with the 
safety of your children in your com- 
munity’s schools, have your Fire 
Chief, or School Board Official con- 
tact a Gamewell engineer. He is a 
highly trained expert in fire detec- 
tion who can give you information, 
examples of fire alarm installations, 
and he will survey your buildings. 

He is backed by the largest plant 
in the world engaged exclusively in 
the manufacture of fire and other 
emergency signalling systems and 
equipment. Have your official phone 
the nearest Gamewell office — we 
will gladly accept the charges. 


Home Orrice: 


Chicago, Illinois 
Newton Upper Falls, Phone: STate 2-8526 
assachusetts 


- : 4 Columbus, Ohio 
Phone: Bigelow 4-1240 Phone: CApital 8-4117 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


; , ~, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Phone: EX press 4-1170 phone: ATwater 3-2900 
New York, N. Y. 


LExington 2-6188 ett. nn 54870 
Boothwyn, Pa. 


- Dallas, Texas 
Phone: GLobe 9-3789 Phone: RIverside 7-3403 


Pittsburgh, Pa. San Leandro, Calif. 
Phone: LEhigh 1-0770 Phones LOcthaven 9-5683 


Charlotte, N. C. South Gate, Calif. 
Phone: JAckson 3-5561 Phone: LOrain 7-2269 


Atlanta, Georgia Oswego, Oregon 
Phone: CEdar 7-3588 Phone: NEptune 6-3745 


Fredericksburg, Va. Tallahassee, Florida 
Phone: ESsex 3-2103 Phone: 3-3794 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
First When Seconds Count 
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16 MM SOUND FEATURES FILM 
Spoken entirely in English 


Now available 


CINEMA GUILD 


10 Fiske Place, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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For Teachers of 





GEOGRAPHY 

SOCIAL STUDIES ea 
HISTORY 

and others o>... 


FILMS FROM AUSTRALIA 


For Rental or Purchase 

A wide selection of sound 

films about the fascinating 

land “Down Under.” Send 

for free illustrated catalog 

Australian News & Information Bureau 
International Bidg. New York 20, N. Y. 
Illustrated pamphlets and brochures also available. 


if Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading 
can help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills 
your child in phonics with records and cards. 
Easy to use. University tests and parents’ 
reports show children gain up to full year’s 
grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for 
free illustrated folder and low price. Brem- 
ner-Davis Phonics, Dept. D-76, Wilmette, 
Il. 


Right to Work Laws—Pro-Con 
with Rebuttals 


Order your 36-page pamphlet reprint 
35¢ each—30¢ each for 12 or more 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 Park + Piaee, New York o 








Confirmation 
(Continued from page 331) 
you and me. We'll be soldiers in 
God’s army. 

Sanpra: I'm afraid we stayed too 
long. Our mother will be worried. 

James: Yes, come, Sandra. Good- 
night all and thank you. 

Aut: Goodnight, Sandra. Good- 
night, James. 

Fatuer: It is time for study. Let 
us say our little prayer to the Holy 
Spirit. 

At: Come, Holy Ghost, help us 
to know, love and serve God and 
to receive confirmation worthily. 

FatHer: Now let us go to pre- 
pare our lessons for tomorrow. 















News-of School Supplies 
(Continued from preceding page) 
Language Training Aids 

Language Training Aids has announced 
a new, 30-page catalog of realia for for- 
eign language teaching. Thirty-nine dif- 
ferent languages are listed including 
recorded materials and texts for teaching 


English as a foreign language. The list- 


recordings, slides, filmstrips, 


ings include phonograph recordings, tape 
and flash. 


cards. Included in the catalog is a section 
containing equipment for large language 
laboratories and inexpensive equipment 
to set up a small laboratory in the class- 


room. 


Instructors and libraries can ob- 


tain a free copy by writing to Language 
Training Aids, Language Center, Boyds, 


Maryland. SS&E 
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